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PROFITABLE PERTINACITY. 


It is a custom in Germany for parents to map out 
the careers or vocations of their children. After this 
important matter has been decided to the satisfaction 
of the arbiters the ones whose futures have been pro 
vided for are expected to follow along conventional 
paths. While surrounded by the traditions and in- 
fluences supporting this custom it is unusual for any- 
one to step through the lines established and assert 
independence and individuality. One 
of the principles impressed upon the 
youth of the Fatherland is to stick 
to one thing until something has 
been accomplished. Its observance 
doubtless has done much for the sub 
stantial progress and character of 
the German people. Away from 
home the German proves himself to 
be as adaptable and as versatile as 
ire the men of any other country. 

Platitudes and generalities may 
upply to some, but none of them are 
binding on the exception. He casts 
aside tradition and precept, strikes 
out for himself in his own way and 
gets there. This assertion of individ 
uality does not infringe upon state or 
moral laws, although it does vio 
lence to conventional beliefs. The 
bursting asunder of custom merely 
is the individual’s declaration of in 
dependence. If he possess a well 
balanced mentality and a disposi 
tion to better himself he necessarily 
must be working along lines calcu 
lated to improve his own condition 
and advance the progress which hu- 
manity is making toward that desira 
ble goal which no one may define. 

The start in life made by Frank 
Herman Goepel and his present posi- 
tion in commerce and society are in 
striking contrast. Born at Stutt- 
gart, Germany, he spent fourteen 
years under the paternal roof, and 
then shipped as cabin boy on a sail 
ing vessel bound for East Indian 
ports. His youthful imagination 
had been fired by the highly colored 
stories a cousin told of the fine life 
the sailors led. It was a gay 
picture which was presented and 
while the cabin boy found life as 
highly colored and as exciting as 
well could be desired he also found 
that ‘‘Jack’’ afloat or ashore was of 
little consequence. Ashore he was 
the natural and logical enemy of the 
police in every port and aboard he 
was subjected to rope end treat- 
ment on various and sundry oceasions. In this in- 
stanee, however, the rope end treatment served to 
harden tie constitution and poor food to improve the 
digestive apparatus of the young jack tar, lovingly 
known as Frank Herman, whose mind during the 
long night watches reverted to the comfortable fire- 
side around which gathered the members of his family 


Whose Versatility 


in the evening. 

Mr. Goepel’s experience before the mast taught 
him 1o obey orders; to be not overly particular as to 
what he ate or where he slept, and built up for him a 
splendid constitution, so that today, although 58 years 
of age, he has a capacity for work and endurance 
which some men of 40 do not possess. He was born 
December 29, 1849. His father was a publisher, who 


devoted his attention to musical compositions. He 
was the first to publish ‘‘When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly.’’?’ His mother’s maiden name was Emma 
Zelier and her father was a German educator, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Boun, one of the finest and 
oldest universities in Germany, and who, for a while, 
acted as tutor to King Wilhelm of Prussia. The family 
is in possession of an autograph letter in which Herr 
Zeller was addressed as ‘‘Dear Father Zeller’’ and 
signed ‘‘thy loving son Wilhelm’’—a letter containing 


ky 
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FRANK HERMAN GOEPEL, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


and Determination Have Landed Him in High Station’in the Lumber World. 


expressions of appreciation of the kindness which 
Herr Zeller had shown to the king and of the good he 
had done him. 

On Mr. Goepel’s first voyage to tie orient the ship 
was captured by Chinese pirates, who set the crew 
adrift in a boat. The German consul at Hong Kong, 
where the sailors finally landed, secured a berth for 
him on a vessel which was taking on a cargo of sugar 
from Manila to San Francisco, After being out about 
four weeks a stormi arose, during which the ship sprung 
a leak and soon was in a sinking condition. The 
pumps were manned, but the plungers were so worn 
that they soon proved useless. The crew arose in 
protest, signed a round robin and forced the captain 
to put back to Hong Kong. At this port the vessel 


was condemned and sold. The German consul se 
cured a berth for the wanderer on a Russian brig. By 
this time Mr. Goepel had been promoted to the dignity 
of able sailor. It was customary in those days to se- 
cure positions for sailors on other vessels instead of 
sending them home as at present. This ship eventual- 
ly secured a load and sailed for Hamburg. At Singa- 
pore Mr. Gcepel caught the fever. Life aboard a mer- 
chantman at that time was a strenuous existence. 
Every ship’s boy and every seaman knew the feel of 
the rope’s end and was fed with 
whatever the ship owner and cap- 
tain were disposed to give him. 

Upon reaching Hamburg Mr. Goe- 
pel mace a visit home and a short 
time later signed for a round trip, 
Hamburg to New York, where some 
of his brothers and sisters had lo- 
cated. When Mr. Goepel reached 
New York his’ brother-in-law, a 
prominent man of that city, pre- 
vailed upon him to take French 
leave. Here the old German instinct 
of sticking to a profession after it 
once had been adopted bobbed up, 
but very reluctantly the advice of 
the brother-in-law was taken. 

The erstwhile sailor then was 18 
years of age. He had no difficulty 
in learning the English language, 
which today he speaks as fluently as 
any, although with a slight accent 
which betrays his nationality. His 
first occupation in America was as 
overseer for four plantations near 
Alexander, Va., owned by a Colonel 
De Laney, who made a specialty. of 
fancy stock. Mr. Goepel having rid- 
den the sea at its maddest moments 
found no difficulty in riding young 
colts and breaking them. A voyage 
on the back of a highly indignant 
2-year-old was similar to a_ trip 
through a heavy surf in an open 
boat. While acting as overseer for 
Colonel De Laney he became fa- 
miliar with the negro problem as it 
then existed. He did not have a 
great deal of success with the hands, 
because he was too mild with them. 
The average European has no con- 
ception of the relationship existing 
between the negro and the white 
man in the country. Mr. Goepel re- 
ceived $4 a month as ship’s boy. As 
an able bodied seaman he was paid 
$12, and on the plantation he re- 
ceived $15 a month and his ‘‘keep.’’ 

While in Virginia he read an arti- 
cle in an agricultural publication in 
which the author stated that he 
could not understand why anyone would stay in the 
east when it was possible to go to Kansas and take up 
government land. This fired the German instinct of 
ownership and acting upon this inspiration Mr. Goepel 
went west and took up a quarter-section in Clay coun- 
ty near Clay Center, Kan. He secured some assistance 
from his relatives in New York and put in a crop in 
March, which he harvested. Not only did he raise a 
crop but he built himself a shanty and cooked his own 
meals. He also killed his own meat, securing plenty of 
fresh meat by capturing quail and prairie chickens, 
which then abounded in the west. 

When harvest time came Mr. Goepel awoke to the 
necessity of providing some means for caring for his 

(Concluded on Page 60.) 
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The American Lumberman is 
the only lumber newspaper having 
a large paid subscription list ! 

The average number of copies 
of the Americam Lumbermam dis- 
tributed weekly during July, Aug- 
ust and September, 13,955! 

This is a circulation more than 
double that of any other lumber 
newspaper and greater tham the 
combined subscription list of amy 
three other lumber papers. 
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RED GUM’S MERITS. 


It is interesting and profitable to take any wood 
and trace it from the stump, through the mills and 
out into the various branches of the trade in which 
it is employed. Lumber manufactured from one log 
enters into the construction of many different arti- 
cles. The better grades may be used in making fin- 
ish, furniture and in other ways where a high quality 
is desired. Defective pieces may be employed in 
house building for sheathing, or by the box manu- 
facturers for packages. Between these extremes are 
scores of minor purposes for which different grades 
of lumber may be used. 

Reports by the Forest Service show that it is used 
more extensively in the production of slack cooper- 
age than any other individual wood. Slack cooperage 
is used for the protection of all manner of solid com- 
modities handled in standard. quantities and the odor- 
less character of red gum barrels, crates and kegs 
probably has much to do with its preference for this 
work. 

Following the mill product through its various 
phases until it enters into consumption gives the in- 
vestigator a panoramic view of the lumber trade of 
the country. The top of red gum trees may be made 
into ties. Sap boards and defective heart may be 
cut up by box makers or used by the furniture fac- 
tories for panels, backing and hidden work. 

The heart stock is employed in the manufacture of 
a far wider range of articles. It is a wood that is 
available for the production of a thousand.and one 
commodities which are required for the comfort and 
convenience of civilized people. Following red gum 
from the mill out into consumption gives glimpses of 
busy box and whirring molding factories and quieter 
but no less industrious furniture works; it brings 
the traveler in touch with piano makers and the resi- 
dence builder, by whom it is employed for many pur- 





poses, such as siding, ceiling, flooring, finish and later 
the red gum products of the furniture factories may 
be used by the occupant. 

While the foregoing may be applicable to many 
other hardwoods it is peculiarly true of red gum. 
The surprising part of it is that the trade generally 
has tacitly or otherwise ignored red gum. Many of 
the concerns using large quantities of it apparently 
are unwilling to have their customers know it. Red 
gum furniture is sold under a variety of names and 
while a fancy cognomen may in some eases aid the 
dealer in making a sale it does not add anything to 
the beauty and value of the product. 


KEEP YOUR MEN EMPLOYED. 


Wherever possible lumber manufacturers should de- 
vise some means for keeping their crews at work. Idle 
men become hungry men and hungry men are dangerous. 
It is not well to give saw mill workers or woods crews 
even the slightest ground for antagonism. The situa- 
tion should be explained to them as fully as possible 
so that where men willing and anxious to work have 
been deprived of the privilege through no fault of their 
own they will know that the curtailment of operations 
which threw them out of employment was brought about 
by causes over which the owners had no control. 

Where possible every effort should be made and every 
possible precaution taken to keep the saw mill crews 
intact. This may involve some loss and by some may 
be looked upon as a needless expenditure. However, it 
should be borne in mint that the country is filled with 
irresponsible agitators assiduously preaching doctrines 
detrimental to the interest of employers and employees 
alike and that acting upon the inflammable statements 
and charges made by such irresponsible leaders serious 
injury and damage may result. 

A northern operator writing on this subject says: 
‘*During this little depression employers should keep 
as many men employed as possible. It is better that the 
many should have half a loaf than the few a full loaf— 
to run eight hours with fifty men rather than ten hours 
with forty. Hungry men are dangerous and idle men 
are nearly as bad, so run half time with as large a crew 
as possible until this little disturbance of business has 
resumed normal conditions.’’ 

Workmen are entitled to an explanation of present 
conditions if, owing to being shut away from the world, 
they do not understand the situation. Every effort 
should be made to secure the interest and sympathy of 
the workmen and to keep them as well satigfied as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Extra efforts should be 
made to provide enough work to supply the men and 
their families with half a loaf, at any rate. 

A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recorded 
the intention of a northern operator to run his mill until 
the shed storage capacity had been filled and then to 
give employment to the crews in cleaning up and over- 
hauling the plant and later in clearing ground, if it 
were not possible to start the mill by that time. This 
concern looks upon its crews as among its most valuable 
assets and in times to come other operators may find 
this conclusion a very wise one. 


RETAILERS AND VALUES. 


A meaty suggestion has been made by an Iowa retail 
line yard concern in regard to the probable future of 
the lumber trade. Reading between the lines it is very 
easy to see that the retail lumbermen do not want to 
see a demoralized market. Many of the letters reaching 
this office during the last week have dwelt on this 
point. This is not the first time that the retail lumber- 
men have urged the desirability if not the necessity 
of maintaining something like a stable value for lumber, 
not out of their regard for the welfare of the man:- 
facturers but because fairly uniform prices operate to 
the benefit of the distributers. 

The following excerpts from one of the letters received 
are worthy the consideration of every seller of lumber: 

‘* At the present writing prospects for the next year 
are very light and it is the opinion of the writer that 
the supply will be greatly in excess of the demand un- 
less some vigorous effort is made on the part of the 
manufacturers to curtail the output. 

‘*In our, opinion it is very poor policy on the part 
of the manufacturers to endeavor to encourage the 
trade by demoralizing the market, as it invariably has 
the opposite effect. Buyers are much less inclined to 

urchase liberally on a demoralized market than on one 
that is stable.’’ 
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THE ROYAL SUPREMACY OF COTTON. 


The greatest wealth making product of the south is 
cotton, and it contributes far more to the exports of the, 
United States than any other one commodity. During 
the last fiscal year, ended June 30, 1907, the exports 
of domestic merchandise from the United States were 
valued at $1,717,953,382. Of this total raw cotton con- 
tributed $401,005,921; cotton seed $13,073,100; cotton 
seed oil $13,673,370; manufactures of cotton $52,944,- 
033. The raw cotton alone made up over 23 percent of 
our entire exports. 

We sometimes talk about wheat and corn and live 
stock as of superlative importance. They are of great 
importance, but cotton exceeds them all in its contri- 
butions to international trade. During last year the 
exports of wheat were valued at $28,757,517, of corn 
$62,061,856, of animals $49,139,568, of all meat products 
$202,236,842. Lumber is\no mean contributor to our 
foreign trade, but we export boards, planks, deals, joists 
and seantling to the value of only $29,197,534. The 


value of all forest products embraced under the title 
of wood and manufactures of wood amounts to $69,080,- 
394. Verily cotton is king. 

This little departure from lumber subjects is sug- 
gested by the government estimate of the cotton crop 
for 1907, put out December 10. The estimate for the 
entire country is 11,678,000 500-pound bales, or 5,839,- 
000,000 pounds. The current cotton market is nearly 12 
cents, but, assuming that it is only 11 cents, this means a 
valuation of 642,290,000 distributed among thirteen 
states. But the contribution is unequal. Virginia con- 
tributed only 14,000 bales and Missouri 40,000, while 
the estimate for South Carolina is 1,091,000, for Georgia 
1,898,000, for Alabama 1,216,000, for Mississippi 1,536,- 
000, for Texas 2,490,000 bales. 

Looking at these figures it is hardly surprising that 
the south has, to so large an extent, sold itself into 
slavery to cotton, for it is, in these days at least, a 
liberal master. With a greater diversity of crops and 


also in a utilization of the agricultural resources in 
proportion to the population, as is seen in the north, the 
value of the southern land products would be enormously 
increased. But even as it is, based on this government 
estimate and on 11 cents a pound as a probable mini- 
mum, Texas’ crop this year brings to its farmers $136,- 
950,000; Arkansas is richer by $43,980,000; Louisiana 
by $39,160,000; Mississippi by $84,480,000; Alabama 
by $66,880,000; Georgia by $104,390,000; South Caro- 
lina by $60,005,000, and North Carolina by $33,220,000. 
Added to these figures must be those realized from cot- 
ton seed in its various forms and the profit on the 
cotton mill industry, which has been so rapidly growing 
during recent years and which has shifted the center 
of the cotton product. There is no mean market, there- 
fore, in the southern states for their own lumber product 
and to a greater extent than most northerners are usu- 
ally prepared to admit. The south is an empire suffi- 
cient unto itself, 





A BANK REFORM THAT IS SIMPLE AND PRACTICABLE. 


Whether the present Congress institutes any currency 
reform or not; whether it establishes a national bank 
of issue or reéstablishes the Bank of the United States; 
whether it provides for an emergency issue either in 
the shape of asset or credit notes; whether or not it 
adopts Mr. Bryan’s idea of guaranteeing government 
deposits, there is one simple thing which every banker 
and every individual who has given a moment’s thought 
to the subject admits should be done and for which 
many of them have been clamoring. It is the strength- 
ening and perfection of the system of national bank 
examination; and while we are on that subject we may 
say that the states should adopt the same, or equivalent, 
measures. 

There are three glaring faults in the present system. 
First there are not sufficient examiners to do their 
work properly. Second, the compensation is not suffi- 
cient to secure and retain first class men. Third, the 
examiners are too often the creatures of party politics. 

As to the first point: Each examiner must examine 
about a bank a day, every banking day in the year, 
in order that the required number of examinations may 
be given to each national bank in the country. Such a 
proposition is, on the face of it, ridiculous and unworthy 
of the government. In order to get around at all the 
examiners must frequently cover two small banks in a 


day and work overtime and on Sundays and holidays; 
then, possibly, two of them may get together and devote 
two or three days to a big bank where a firm of public 
accountants would require two weeks with a force of 
twenty men to make an audit by which it could stand. 
The result is a perfunctory sort of examination which 
ean touch only the high spots, can deal only with the 
salient things. The value of the examination lies more 
in its moral effect than anything else. 

Second: The pay of the examiners depends upon 
the number of examinations they make and the size 
of the banks they examine. That may be well enough 
sometimes, but with the best they can do their pay is 
small—less than that paid by almost any good bank for 
abilities such as should be possessed by the examiners. 
The government is fortunate in the fact that it can get 
hold of so many good men for this work as it does, but 
it is largely because the office of bank examiner is a 
stepping stone to better paying positions. ‘The result 
is that it is pretty generally the ‘‘dubs’’ that stick 
as national bank examiners for many years, while the 
best men—those who by all means should retain their 
positions—are lured from the work by offers of much 
higher pay from the banks and perhaps by official bank 
positjons. 


Third is the method of appointment. The banking 


fraternity says that conditions are better now than 
they used to be, for the spirit of the civil service has 
gotten into that branch of the public business as well 
as into others, but still, too largely, the bank examiners 


are men who got their jobs as reward for political 
work. This should be entirely done away with, and at 
every central reserve city, perhaps at some others, 


periodical examinations should be held, which, coupled 
with experience and reputation for high personal char- 
acter, should determine the men who should be given 
these places. 

Congress at this session should provide for four 
times the number of national bank examiners now 
employed, or should double their number and give them 
assistance; should provide for salaries sufficient to 
secure and hold good men, with increase of pay with 
years as faithfulness and efficiency are shown, and 
should take the service entirely out of politics and put 
it on a strict civil service basis. The trouble is that 
it will cost a little money, but it is safe to say that 
it will save several times its cost. The need is a ery- 
ing one. There is not a word of objection to be heard 
from any source except from some penny wise and 
pound foolish alleged statesmen who fear to lose some 
patronage or who pose as watchdogs of the public treas- 
ury. 





REMEDY FOR DELAYED ADJUSTMENT: OF CLAIMS OF RAILROADS. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Dec. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: We have read with interest the articles appearing 
in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN on the subject of railroad 
claims. It seems to us that the same difficulty exists as 
in the car shortage. There is no penalty for the delayed 
adjustment of claims, and similar to the question of recip- 
rocal demurrage it is difficult to fix upon a penalty. How- 
ever, in considering the matter it seems to us a fair and 
reasonable arrangement which could not be refuted by the 
transportation lines without reflecting upon them would be 
the application of a legal rate of interest to every claim 
filed. 

In the case of overcharge claims pure and simple, the 
interest charge would date from the date of the expense 
bill. In the case of loss or damage or other causes a fixed 
time limit should be allowed for investigation and adjust- 
ment, after which interest charges would apply. 

In the case of overcharges the transportation lines derive 
full benefit from the use of the excess amounts from the 
time they are paid until refunded, while the shipper or the 
plaintiff in the case suffers loss by not having the proper 
use of such funds. In the claims for loss and damage etc. 
the time allowed for investigation and adjustment should 
be reasonable. In other words, the time should be consid- 
ered carefully but a rigid time limit should be fixed for 
the adjustment of such claims. 

While it may require some 


legislation to effect a full 


arrangement we are of the opinion that shippers have the 
right to demand interest on all claims based on over- 
charges. We would be glad to have your opinion on the 
subject. H. C. ANGELL & Co. 

Business men do not look with favor upon long stand- 
ing accounts. Particularly is this true when the account 
represents a claim for overcharge through any cause, 
whether through the application of a wrong weight, a 
wrong rate or because of an error in computation. 

The remedy suggested by the correspondent is a very 
simple one and should prove efficient. Transportation 
companies are no more entitled to the use of funds with- 
held in this way than they would be to borrow from their 
patrons without first securing the latter’s assent to the 
transaction, 

As stated in the letter reproduced, a reasonable time 
should be allowed for investigation and adjustment, but 
a reasonable time in the ordinary course of business pro- 
cedure does not mean six months to settle a $3 claim, 
nor does it mean three years. It is worthy of note that 
owing to the tremendous pressure brought to bear by 
the shipping interests upon the railroad companies they 
now are handling claims with greater dispatch than 
formerly, but shippers still have hundreds of thousands 
of dollars tied up in railroad claims; some of which 
never should have been presented, but there are others 
which should have been settled upon presentation of the 


papers to the nearest agent of the company. ‘The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repeatedly has urged that cer- 
tain classes of claims should be paid by the agent when 
the proof is absolutely conclusive. 

One peculiar phase of the present method of procedure 
is that an agent will collect and a shipper or receiver 
will pay an undercharge as soon as papers are presented. 
This usually is done by reputable business houses not 
withstanding they may at the same time have claims 
against the same carrier for many hundreds of dollars. 
This businesslike adjustment is not reciprocated by the 
agent, who, under instructions, informs the patron that 
‘* We will refund the overcharge but it will be necessary 
to send the papers to the general office.’’ When the 
papers reach the general office they are either lost, mis- 
laid,.or the $75 a month clerk handling them wants some 
additional information; when that information 4s fur- 
nished him he wants a little more, and continues calling 
for proof and statements until the claim has used up 
more in postage, wear and tear on mental equipment 
and general moral depreciation than ten such claims are 
worth, 

The need is urgent and well recognized by all shippers 
and receivers. The remedy is not so easy to define but 
certainly the idea suggested by the correspondent is 
based on equitable grounds and would not prove cum- 
bersome or unjust to anyone coneerned in this question. 





REQUISITES OF SUCCESS IN THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


There are several ways in which opposition to the 
mail order business can be made effective, provided that 
the movement can be general, whole hearted, vigorous, 
and, above all, persistent. Sporadic, fitful and merely 
tentative effort will not accomplish much. There should 
be organization for educational work on a large scale, 
to include, first, separate trades, and, second, all the 
trades in codperation; for it should be recognized that 
the mail order business comprehends about everything 
in the merchandising line, and more recently has taken 
up such heavy commodities as coal and lumber, which is 
a direct attack on the retail yard business in the lumber 
line. Fighting the mail order houses on one special 
line, or separate lines, without reference to a general 
onslaught comprehending all branches, can not have 
much effect toward killing the octopus that is invading 
the country trade all over the land. 

There should be general organization to work up a 
public sentiment against the mail order business. With 
this in view the local press of the various inland towns 
should be brought into line with the views of the mer- 
chants. There is no better way to effect this result than 
for the merchants—and we mean lumber dealers as well 
as others—to become liberal advertisers in the local 
papers. The local publisher will stick to his best 
friends, and he has the list of their names in his ad- 


vertising account. By means of much preaching and in- 
struction in the local newspapers the farmers and _vil- 
lagers can be made to see that it is to their interest to 





FITS AND STARTS. 


Commenting upon the situation, as it now mist- 
ily presents itself, an Iowa line yard operator 
who had 12 percent more business in 1906 than 
in 1907 and whose stock is 10 percent lighter than 
it was a year ago, says: 

There will be some business without doubt 
but how much we have no way of judging. The 
farmer is a fellow you can’t figure on accurately. 
He goes in fits and starts, and at the present 
time we can not tell whether it will be a fit or a 
start, but we have an idea it will be a fit. Be- 
fore buying much stock for the spring trade we 
are going to see which way the cat jumps, 











maintain the business of their neighborhoods; for pros 
perous towns and villages add to the value of their 
sections, maintain taxable values that assure revenue 
for local improvements, and in every way are promotive 
of those things that render the locality desirable to 
live in. Then, if the merchants do their part in carry- 
ing stocks that are wanted, and in treating their cus- 
tomers in an accommodating and helpful manner, the 
community should soon see that a great reform had been 
wrought and that it would be to the individual’s benefit 
to diseard the mail order houses and buy his goods at 
home. 

While this local education was going forward posi- 
tively aggressive work against the mail order business 
could be undertaken wherever opportunity should arise. 
Whenever the mail order houses shall be found doing 
business illegally, or committing fraud on their cus- 
tomers in sending out inferior or adulterated goods for 
articles of alleged good quality, prosecutions should be 
undertaken. This would have the double effect of 


crippling the mail order houses that had violated the 
law and diserediting them with the purchasing public. 
An example of this method of fighting was the late 
indictment of Sears, Roebuck & Co. by a federal grand 
jury at Des Moines, Iowa, on the charge of the use of 
the mails to defraud customers, 


The charge in this 
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case was that the goods sold the purchasers were not 
as advertised in the catalog sent out by the mail order 
house. It is said that when the next federal grand jury 
shall meet in May at Des Moines W. J. Pilkington, of 
the Iowa Trade Journal, and his associates who assisted 
in working up the present case, will have evidence of 
like character against other catalog houses to submit 
to the inquisitorial body. 

Another instance of direct attack on a mail order con- 
cern was that of an inspector representing the food and 
dairy department of the Minnesota state government, 
who recently tied up a shipment of goods that had been 
forwarded from a mail order house in Chicago. In- 
vestigation showed that of eighty-two samples taken from 
one shipment only two complied with the Minnesota 
food laws. It is stated that every one of the eighty 
packages was discovered to be short weight. Coffee 
marked fifteen pounds weighed but thirteen pounds 
eight ounces, and so on throughout the list of spices, 


rice ete. According to the inspector’s report the coffee 
was adulterated with roasted beans, the spices were adul- 
terated and a sample of blackberry cordial contained 
salacylic acid and coal tar dye. The catalog concern 
pleaded guilty and was fined $30 and costs. 

These sample cases undoubtedly can be multiplied and 
thus a tangible result can be reached in a determined 
fight against the mail order houses. At the same time 
country merchants should see to it that their goods are 
free from adulteration, else the catalog fellows may get 
back with prosecutions of a like sort. The country 
merchants should be able to say that they are free from 
sin before they cast any stones at other sinners. It 
must be confessed that country stores often carry goods 
that would suffer by inspection. If the close scanning 
of mail order goods shall work general reform in the 
quality of goods handled throughout the country it 
will have served one good purpose at least. 

The agitation against the mail order business so far 


as it has gone has developed these requisites for a suc- 
cessful crusade: 

1. Organize separately and collectively to secure har- 
mony, power and persistency in effort. 

2. Secure the general support of the local press by 
liberal advertising. 

3. By that means obtain a medium for a vigorous 
education of the people in the advantage of patronizing 
home business, 

4. Concentrate influence against the passage of Post- 
master General Meyer’s parcels post extension bill. 

5. Having started the ball keep it rolling until all 
the pins of the mail order houses have been knocked 
down with nobody to set them up again. 

6. Evoke local sentiment and local interest as forces 
against the mail order business; use legal prosecution 
when it is possible and keep up the fight until it ends in 
victory. Let the battle ery be, ‘‘The mail order 
houses must go.’’ 





CHARGE FOR TRANSFER IMPOSED BY CARRIER MUST BE SHOWN IN TARIFF. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission lately made a 
ruling to the effect that in transferring a shipment of 
lumber from a railroad on which the shipment was 
received, to be delivered at a point on another road, 
any transfer charge, for drayage or otherwise, must 
be specified in the published tariff. 

The ease concerned was that of Schwager & Nettle- 
ton, Incorporated, of Seattle, Wash., versus the Great 
Northern railway. The facts involved, as recited by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s report, were these: 

On October 20, 1906, complainant loaded at its mill 
in Avon, Wash., two Great Northern cars with fir lum- 
ber, destined to Sawyer, N. D., a point on the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railway. Minot was 
the junction point between the two roads, and it had 
been usual to transfer, by switch track, the loaded cars 
directly to the Soo line for forwarding to Sawyer. 
But when the car shortage became so intense that the 
Great Northern adopted a rule that none of its own cars 
should be allowed to go off its own lines, the lumber 
shipped by the Seattle firm, the complainant, was un- 
loaded, transferred by team and reloaded into other 
cars on the Soo line and the cars were then run to 
Sawyer. The bill of lading made no mention of this 
transfer or the charge therefor, which was $12.50 a 
car. This amount, or $25 for the two carloads, the 
Soo line entered up as an advanced charge and collected 
the amount from the consignee, who deducted it from 
the price of the lumber on settlement with the Seattle 
shippers, who demurred at the charge for drayage or 
transfer, and began suit against the Great Northern for 
recovery. 

The complainant concern strengthened its testimony 
by the statement that for a long time prior to the ship- 
ment in question it had shipped numerous cars of lum- 
her from its Avon mill to Sawyer, N. D., as well as 
to points on the Soo line beyond Sawyer, and that in 
such instances it received bills of lading similar to the 
one for the two cars in contention. Most of these ship- 
ments were made in Great Northern cars, with a few 
in ears foreign to that line. On six different occasions 
complainant prepaid the charges from Burlington, 
Wash., through Minot to points of destination on the 
Soo line beyond Sawyer, and in no instance did the 
defendant demand any sum whatever for transfer 
charges by drayage at Minot. The reason therefor was 
as before stated; there was no drayage because the 
loaded cars were switched on to the Soo line and went 
direetly to destination. 

Defendant admits all these matters of facet, but con- 


tends that the bill of lading is not in fact a through 
bill of lading as a matter of law. Yet the testimony 
shows that the bill of lading always had been treated 
by both complainant and defendant as a through bill. 





WATCHING THE CAT. 


Once upon a time a tom cat sat on a back- 
yard fence. Jimmie, who had been told to sweep 
the walk, paused in his work to watch the cat. 
He began to wonder whether the cat was going 
to hop over into the alley, run along the top of 
the fence into Neighbor Brown’s yard, or visit 
Fannie at Neighbor Green. Susie, who had been 
instructed to watch Jimmie, also became absorbed 
in contemplating the cat. Presently the grocer’s 
boy came in with the day’s supply and he too 
became interested in the cat. These three shortly 
afterward were joined by the iceman, the 
butcher’s boy, a policeman and in a short time 
several more had gathered to spy upon the cat. 

The presence of the crowd attracted the 
attention of Aunt ’Liza, whose domain included 
the rear premises. Haughtily she inquired: 

‘‘What you white trash done trapezin’ roun’ 
my ya’d foh?’’ 

‘‘We are watching the cat,’’ said the police- 
man. 

‘*Watchin’ the cat? What yo’ watehin’- that 
cat foh? What’s he done?’’ 

‘*He hasn’t done anything. We are watching 
to see which way he will jump.’’ 

‘*Huh! that cat ain’t gwine to jump. Yo’ done 
scahed the liver and lights outen him so he kaint 
jump.’’ 

So saying Aunt ’Liza gathered Tommy up and 
marched majestically indoors. Having lost fif- 
teen minutes the watchers returned shamefacedly 
to their work. 











There was nothing in the record to show that on cars 
delivered by the Great Northern to the Soo line at 
Minot there was any switching or transfer charge. 

Defendant further claims that it was not bound 
under the form of the bill used to send its own cars 
beyond its own line, and that it had a right, without 
notice to the shipper, to unload the lumber at Minot and 
haul it over to the Soo line for reloading and to charge 
therefor $12.50 a car. This claim was based on the 
rule made, that, owing to car shortage and congested 
traffic none of its own cars should be sent off its line. 
At the same time defendant admitted that this rule was 
not a part of the tariff under which the lumber was 
shipped. Complainant denied that it ever knew of or 
ever had any notice of such a rule in addition to assert- 
ing previous custom in like cases of routing. 

The commission in its report says that the act to 
regulate commerce does not bar a carrier from pro- 
viding for costs of transfer in making delivery to the 
second carrier, but it is provided that the carrier must 
publish and file a tariff where the transfer shall be 
made, the kind of transfer service required and the 
rates and charges to be exacted therefor. When it has 
done these things it can lawfully, and it must, exact 
from the shipper the rates and charges fixed. Such 
charges and the means employed must be reasonable 
under the circumstances. Any other rule would permit 
carriers to dictate junction point transfers at will, 
both as to kind of service and amount of charge there- 
for. Thus the way would be opened for unknown rates 
and charges, and opportunities would be created for 
unjust discriminations and undue preferences. The 
shipper is entitled to notice of a transfer charge other 
than one coming to him through the collection of the 
charge from his consignee, and as he is not obliged to 
follow his shipment and make the transfer himself he 
is entitled to the protection afforded by a published, 
definite rate. The rule that the company had made, that 
its cars should not go off its own line, was no justifica- 
tion for charges additional to the through rate of the 
published tariff. This defense would be especially un- 
available where no notice of the rule, actually or by 
reference, in the published tariff, had reached the 
shipper. 

The action in this case was one of reparation for the 
collection of an unlawful charge. The defendant 
directed the transfer. The Soo line made no charge 
therefor other than to collect defendant’s advance 
charge, and therefore is not a necessary party to the 
case. Reparation prayed for should be awarded. 





A SUGGESTION TO OWNERS OF LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANTS. 


In discussion of the current situation with lumber 
manufacturers a suggestion has come to the surface 
which we believe should be passed on to millmen 
generally who have shut down their plants or expect 
soon to do so. It is in regard to one advantageous 
method of utilizing this comparatively idle period. 

It seems to be recognized that from a mechanical 
standpoint many of the mills are not what they 
should be. During the last few years they have been 
too busily at work to allow of extensive and thor- 
ough repairs. Ordinary upkeep has been attended to 
because the mills had to run under the pressure of a 
booming trade, and of course some are in much better 
condition than others and with some, perhaps, these 
comments do not at all apply. But in many cases it 
is believed money and time could with profit be spent 
in putting the mills and plants generally in condi- 
tion so as to do more economical work and _ better 
work, with results that will show in the balance 
sheets, as well as serving a philanthropic end by keep- 
ing men at work. These are just a few suggestions: 

Perhaps the mill frame needs strengthening and 
stiffening. Perhaps shafting, pulleys, carriage tracks 
ete. have been getting a little out of alignment. Now 
is the time when they can be put in perfect condi- 
tion. Experience may have shown to the observant 
superintendent that certain machines might be shifted 
in position with advantage; perhaps in this way a 


a 


man could be saved here and there while the work 
would be more easily, quickly and perfectly done. 
There has been no time for such changes, but there 
is time when the mill is idle. Perhaps the machines 
themselves in saw mill or planing mill are showing 
the effect of hard service; some parts are worn and 
should be replaced. So long as a tool would run with 
reasonable satisfaction there was no time to put any 
special work upon it. Perhaps the main belts might 
be sent to the factory during the next few weeks and 
be rebuilt at.a quarter or a third of their original 
cost so as almost to double their life. The dry kilns, 
maybe, need a thorough overhauling; pipes may have 
become rusty or even the flooring insecure. Perhaps 
the yard could have considerable work put upon it 
with good results in economy of handling. Maybe 
the switch tracks connected with the establishment 
could with advantage be moved a little or ballasted 
or otherwise improved. A thousand items will occur 
to the practical millman which might be looked after. 

Times are hard, money is not readily available and 
there is a disposition to expend as little as possible; 
still the ordinary lumber manufacturer is not looking 
for any prolonged shutdown but expects that busi- 
ness will gradually improve until within a few months 
it will be, if not as large as it was last spring, of 
sufficient size to warrant steady running. He is 
anxious to keep his mill erew together and feels the 


necessity of keeping the men and those dependent 
upon them from want. : 

A good many of the best men around the plant 
could be employed in these various ways in putting 
the mill in such shape that when it is started up again 
it will run more economically and turn out better 
product than when it was shut down. There is time 
now to make those thorough repairs and to attend to 
the multitude of little things that had to be neglected, 
if they were observed, when’ the mill was in opera- 
tion. 

Then as to the result: The crew, or the best part of 
it, will be kept together and the mill will start up 
on a better basis when the time comes. Lumber prices 
are not going back at a bound to their former altitude 
but will feel their way, so to speax, and there will 
be a period of comparatively low prices. It is im- 
portant that economy should be. exercised and that 
cost of production should be kept down to the lowest 
practicable point. One of the most sensible ways of 
doing this is to perfect the plant along the lines of 
economy of labor, diminution of delays owing to 
breakdowns and in the quality of the output. There 
is no saw mill that is perfect, and not one in a 
dozen but. presents entirely apparent opportunities for 
improvement. Now is the time to do it, if by any 
means finances can be arranged for, with results that 
will prove patently and permanently profitable. 
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RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALE DEALER. 


Every so often an aggravated case of discounting 
is brought to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. The subjoined letters explain fully the respective 
positions of the manufacturer and of the -wholesale 
dealer and emphasize one reason why some producers 
prefer to dispose of their stocks through wholesalers. 
In number it is probable that more mill stocks are sold 
by wholesale dealers than by the sales departments of 
the manufacturers. It would be a very difficult matter 
to estimate the percentage of the total product sold by 
the producers or that handled by the middlemen. ; 

The letters are of peculiar interest at this time and 
show in a concise way the current situation: 


, Lurkin, Tex., Dec. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We enclose you herewith a letter from one of our cus- 
tomers which explains itself. We would like to have you 
publish an opinion in regard to discounts giving your 
opinion in the matter. 

In this case we had an agreement that we were to re- 
ceive 80 percent on receipt of bill of lading and invoice by 
our customer, less 2 percent. Up to this time they had 
been adhering to this rule in nearly all cases. Now, while 
the matter involved seems very small, we do not feel 
disposed to grant them the discount asked in this case, 
because we consider that they would have just as much 
right to take the 2 percent off after sixty or ninety days 


as they do after thirty days. Now, the only reason we sell 
lymber through a scalper or wholesaler is that the Dills 
usually are discounted by them. There would be no ad- 
vantage to the small millman in selling his lumber to the 
wholesaler if it were not for the ready cash which they 
usually have at their disposal. 

The writer thinks that if the wholesale men insist on 
taking off 2 percent after thirty, sixty or ninety days it 
would be much better for the small mills to sell direct to 
the retailer and this is what it will ultimately lead to. 
For our part we do not intend to sell to any wholesale 
concern who discounts bills in this way. 

THE DAVISVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 
“CUSTOMERS’” VIEWS. 

DALLAS, TEex., Dec. 3.—Davisville Lumber Company, Luf- 
kin Tex.: We are just in receipt of your favor of the 1st 
and note what you say with reference to the 2 percent 
discount which we took off on the advance payment sent 
to you a day or two ago. If you do not want to give us 
2 percent discount on this amount we will take the sixty 
days on same and we have today stopped payment of this 
check for $171.50 as we have offers from mills on amounts 
which are due them and which are as old as forty-five 
days on which they are willing to allow us 2 percent dis- 
count. We must say that you are the first mill we have 
come across since the financial flurry has been on which is 
expecting to abide strictly by the ten and thirty days rule 


in taking off discount. You may, therefore, either credit 
us with $3.50 ‘discount on this shipment or payment of 
the check will be stopped. Please advise us by return 
mail. Should this check have already gone through we 
expect to take the $3.50 discount as now charged against 
your account, in accordance with the statement sent you. 
“CUSTOMER.” 


Any lumber manufacturer who is in a position to in- 
sist and does insist upon his customers living up to 
terms at this time should be congratulated. In regard 
to the contract itself it need only be said that the 
financial flurry has nothing in it of a nature to abrogate 
the terms of any agreement made prior to the birth of 
the socalled panic. The buyer states that this is the 
first instance where a producer has refused to allow the 
2 percent off, even though the account were more than 
thirty days old. Imagine the surprise of anyone having 
a check refused because the bill for which it was given 
in payment had been discounted! So many concerns 
have paid 2 to 5 percent for ready money that it is 
rather unusual for anyone to refuse it when tendered in 
payment on conditions above set forth. The millman, of 
course, is entirely within his rights in refusing to accept 
the check when the terms of payment were not observed 
and no one under the circumstances can repress a thrill 
of admiration at his attitude. 





‘YELLOW PINE LUMBER FACTS AND FIGURES. 


A comparative statement of the quantity of yellow 
_ pine lumber cut and shipped by 196 mills in October, 
1906 and 1907, has been compiled by George K. Smith, 
secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This shows a total cut in 1906 of 275,838,923 feet. 
The production for the same period in 1907 was 275,- 
292,165 feet, a net decrease of 546,758 feet. The report 
in detail, showing the products of a given number of 
mills in various states in October, 1906 and 1907, is 
appended hereto: 





No C 





le Cut 

milis. 1906. 1907. Decrease. 

Missouri and Indian 
WOETHOLY wccccese 8 5,948,021 5,233,232 1,714,789 
ArkanSaS ....-ceee 40 60,662,868 56,077,428 4,585,440 
"TERRE cccicccceviee 3 51,306,764 50,099,961 1,206,803 
Louisiana .......e.« 58 86,510,099 94,660,293 *8,150,194 
Mississippi .......- 81 34,848,061 33,158,828 1,689,233 
BIGBAME 6.0.6 0.0.00:08- 1 23,023,514 20,879,951 2,143,563 
Georgia and Florida 12 12,539,596 15,182,472 *2,642,876 
Wotal vcccsscac 196 275,838,923 275,292,165 546,758 

*Increase. 


Reports from the same number of mills for the same 
period show shipments to have been a little below the 
quantity moving in October, 1906. Increases were re- 
ported by the mills in Missouri and Indian Territory, 


Texas and Georgia and Florida, the aggregate of which 
was 5,212,554 feet in excess of shipments in October, 
1906. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
show losses aggregating 11,187,198 feet, a net decrease 
in shipments of 5,974,644 feet. A detailed statement 
of the shipments is given herewith: 





—Shipments. 
1906 














1907. Decrease. 
Missouri and Indian Ter- 

BN. icsttneecsee.on 4,481,779 243,391 
CE. ki ctdedacs ance 48,021,897 2,929,206 
. se $9,397,796 * *2,992,421 
SOO TE 1,523,007 
DEED oka Giccawiacoaces 4,099,571 
DD. sas comin ne oneis 3 2,635,414 
Georgia and Florida..,. 10,594,385 12,571,127 *1,976,742 

Totals ............227,533,410 221,558,766 5,974,644 

*Increase. 


For several months the Yellow Pine Clearing House 
has been compiling statements showing the actual work 
at an average of nearly 200 mills. Figures for July, 
August, September and October have been completed 
and show a decrease in production at an average of 
about 198 mills of 5,297,382 feet. Those mills cut in 
the four months, both in 1906 and 1907, more than 


1,110,000,000 feet of lumber. Shipments for the same 
period were somewhat lighter for the four months of 
both years. The total shipment for four months of 
1906 was nearly 983,000,000 feet and for the same 
period in 1907 nearly 975,000,000 feet. Comparing the 
movement this year with that of the four months of 
1906 shows a decrease of a little over 8,000,000 feet. A 
summary of the cut and shipments for four months of 
both 1906 and 1907 is given herewith: 





No. ———Cut. - 

MonTus— mills. 1906. 1907. Decrease. 
Rr 200 268,450,976 281,312,879 *12,861,903 
CO ee 199 =300,2 138 2 856,568 10,370,570 
September .197 265,349,291 7,241,957 
eee 196 275,838,923 275,292,165 546,758 

Total 1,117,108,285 1,111,810,903 5,297,382 


*Increase. 














No. Shipments. 
MONTHS mills. 1906. 1907. 
July véees04 6 ee 278,851,241 *3 
eee 199 2 2 [32.251 ¢ 
September ........19 217,017,790 14,765,489 
are. 196 221,558,766 5,074,644 


Total . 982,974,195 974,890,048 8,084,147 


*Increase. 





FIRST STATISTICAL REPORT OF SLACK COOPER STOCK MANUFACTURED IN UNITED STATES. 


Forest Service circular No. 123 is devoted to the 
production of slack cooperage stock in 1906. The sta- 
tistics included in the presentment cover the output of 
712 mills. The data were gathered through correspon- 
dence, and are considered in a measure unsatisfactory, 
though it is thought probable that the totals are under 
the actual production for the year named. This is the 
first instance in which any compilation of slack cooper- 
age statistics has been published, and for that reason 
no comparisons with previous years can be made. 

The following table shows production from the dif- 
ferent woods, value, statistics of staves, heading and 
hoops being separately given: 


[Number expressed 


wood which is sound and durable and at the same time 
is absolutely free of odor or taste that can be imparted 
to the contents. 

The figures indicate that pine is the wood chiefly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of heading, followed by elm, 
gum, basswood and beech. These five kinds furnish 
over two-thirds of the total heading manufactured. 
Elm is the principal wood used for making hoops. Con- 
siderable quantities of ash, oak and birch are used 
for hoops. Slack cooperage can be made of a variety of 
woods, in marked contract with tight barrel stocks, the 
staves of which are almost entirely of white oak. 

About two-thirds of the slack barrel staves are pro- 





in thousands. ] 























Staves. Heading. Hoops.— - 
KIND OF Av. value Number Av. value Av. value 
oF WOooD— Number. Value. per 1,000. sets. Value. per 1,000. Number. Value. per 1,000. 
eee 248,118 $1,728,621 $6.97 19,472 929,382 $47.73 302,628 $2,373,634 $7.84 
ee 187,584 886,545 4.73 28,730 1,227,120 eR Oe ree Sea 
Red gum...... 142,952 761,716 5.33 16,519 705,405 er  Stcemen,  spiptedead 
le eee 99,642 485,745 4.87 9,31 352,393 a 8}§86o‘weehew ~sedbuceas ‘i 
BGGCR  .ciccccce 80,052 378,392 4.73 11,686 495,502 ee: \aaseee ‘eects aes 
CRE. cccccecces 70,869 446,042 6.29 2,710 123,730 45.66 6,670 42,112 6.31 
Chestnut ..... 69,674 290,840 4.17 292 12,395 . — ee eee ened 
MEN -ws:9:8-058.0 62,754 289,190 4.61 2,948 118,500 40.20 2,466 5.055 2.05 
ere 47,603 354,308 7.44 2,856 120,911 42.34 12,515 38,212 3.05 
Spruce .....- 31,605 145,369 4.60 1,027 34,080 See ee +“ 
Cottonwcod 21,912 140,020 6.39 9,162 433,170 ee <cnenee,  . sp diebeaers 
Hemlock ...... 12,453 50,055 ae. -Seeens~ 6=6lCGaeeay 6S 060 |«C ew (U(ié‘“‘w MM LCN 
Basswood ..... 8,307 44,128 5.31 15,653 737,490 | Gamewee- ~~eekbulieeacs 
Sycamore ..... 8,214 44,354 5.40 362 14,970 RR a ere 
All other ..... 5,324 36,555 6.87 8,821 357,120 40.49 6,613 27,504 4.16 
Totals ....1,097,063 $6,081,880 $5.54 129,555 $5,662,168 $43.70 330,892 $2,486,517 $7.51 


The total reported production in 1906 was 1,097,063,- 
000 staves, valued at $6,081,880, or a little more than an 
average of $5.50 a thousand. Of sets of heading pro- 
duced there were 129,555,000, valued at $5,622,168, or 
an average value of 4% cents a set. There were 330,892,- 
000 hoops turned out, valued at $2,486,517, showing an 
average price of $7.50 a thousand. 

Staves are manufactured in considerable quantities 
from fourteen kinds of wood. The most important 
stave wood. is elm, which furnished more than one-fifth 
of the total number of staves in 1906, with pine and 
red gum following in rank. ‘These three kinds fur- 
nished practically one-half of the total number of staves 
in the year named. 

Of the different kinds of staves ash shows the high- 
est average value—namely, $7.44 a thousand. The rea- 
son for this comparatively high price is that ash staves 
are used for butter tubs and other packages that require 





duced in the following named states, which are desig- 
nated in the order of their importance from the stand- 
point of quantity so recorded: Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois and Arkansas. 

Rated in the order of stave value Michigan ranks 
first, followed by Pennsylvania, Virginia, Missouri, Ohio, 
Illinois and Arkansas. Michigan leads in the outturn 
of elm staves, followed by Ohio, Missouri and Illinois. 
Maple staves are chiefly produced in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Minnesota, and beech staves in Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan. More than one-half of the pine 
staves must be credited to Virginia—which gives that 
state a rank of second place in order of importance for 
number of staves produced. Missouri leads in the 
manufacture of gum staves, followed by Georgia and 
Arkansas. The oak staves, mostly red oak, are chiefly 
manufactured in Indiana, Ohio and Tennessee, although 
a large number are produced in Virginia. Chestnut 


staves are manufactured almost entirely in Pennsyl- 
vania, which produced over four-fifths of the 69,000,000 
turned out. Birch staves are also chiefly produced in 
Pennsylvania, almost one-half of the total number’ com- 
ing from that state. Maine is the paramount spruce 
stave state, furnishing more than que-half of the total 
in 1906. Cottonwood, hemlock, sycamore .and basswood 
are not particularly confined to any one state or group of 
states. At present slack stave production centers more 
in the northern and eastern states than in the south. This 
feature does not pertain to tight barrel coopers’ stock. 
The production of red gum staves in 1906 attained a 
total of 142,952,000. Missouri led in this feature with 
63,150,000 staves, Illinois coming next, with 23,808,000. 
The comparison between the output of red gum staves, 
elm and pine shows that gum stands third in amount. 
Though a comparison can not be made with production 
in former years, owing to the absence of statistics, 
without doubt there has been a considerable increase 
in the production of gum staves within very recent 
years. As the exploitation of gum lumber in the 
southern valleys shall increase—which is inevitable— 
there undoubtedly will be an enlargement of the out- 
put of gum, year by year. Red gum is well adapted to 
the manufacture of slack barrel staves, is an abundant 
and available timber, and hence it is probable that in 
time more gum staves will be produced and go into use 
than those of any other wood in the United States. 





SAVE FUNERAL EXPENSES. 

In a small folder entitled ‘‘Aerograms’’ the poetic 
genius of the Southern Engineer reels off the following 
rattling good suggestion to dealers in all kinds of mer- 
chandise who are drifting toward the decadent line in 
business : 

Tell us, are you advertising 

In the same old foolish way 

That your grand-dad did before you, 
And persist, “It doesn’t pay’? 


Think the whole world knows your address 
_“’Cause it hasn’t changed in years” ? 
Wouldn’t the pathos of such logic 


Drive a billygoat to tears? 


“Just a card” is all you care for, 
Hidden, lonesome and unread, 

Like the sign upon a tombstone 
Telling folks that you are dead. 


Wake up, man, and take a tonic, 
Bunch your hits and make a drive, 

Run a page and change your copy, 
ADVERTISE and keep alive! 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF THE ADVANCED EASTBOUND RATE HEARING, SHOWING UNFAVORABLE 
CONSEQUENCES SHOULD THE RAILROADS WIN. 


Having listened to the testimony for five days and 
a half, and measured the utterances of the witnesses 
on both sides as far as it was possible up to the middle 
of the afternoon of Tuesday of this week, the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives herewith a concise 
review of the proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, December 11 to 19, inclusive, with 
a decided preponderance of evidence on behalf of lum- 
bermen who are contesting the right of the railroads 
to put into effect November 1 freight rates on lumber, 
practically advancing the figures from coast initial 
points to the Missouri river and St. Paul 25 percent. 

This case is that of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association versus 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy roads, known as the Hill lines, aad 
the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company railroads, known as the Harri- 
man lines, all of which defendants at a meeting of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau agreed upon and put 
in motion the preliminary work looking to the establish- 
ment of an arbitrary increase of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds over existing freight rates on lumber shipments 
from the Pacific coast. A comprehensive report of 
the proceedings begins on page 43 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 

The railroad companies were well represented by 
attorneys, as were the lumbermen, and the evidence put 
before the commission was concluded on Thursday after- 
noon of this week, too late for a final review of all the 
testimony for the railroads, but the testimony of one, 
the chief and first witness—James J. Hill—is given some 
consideration in the latter part of this editorial review. 

Other witnesses for the railroads included Howard 
Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and a number of his official staff, as well as offi- 
cers of the Great Northern Railway Company, the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Navigation Company and the Southern 
Pacific Company and a few lumbermen from the coast 
and from the south who were called for specific purposes 
by the railroads and whose testimony is given more or 
less in full in the news columns of this issue. The 
latter were on the stand just as the current number of 
the paper went to press and a review of their testimony 
could not be given here, but it will stand for what it is 
worth in the report of the hearing. According to our 
telegraphic advices none of their testimony will result 
in jeopardizing seriously the interests of the lumbermen 
of the coast and doubtless it was not so intended. 

Failing to obtain what is desired, at least half the 
mills in Oregon will be permanently put out of busi- 
ness; not one-half the productive capacity, perhaps, 
but one-half the number. The forests will become con- 
centrated in few hands and the lumber will be manu- 
factured by but few concerns. That would mean that 
there is to be no relief through any process that the 
people ean reach under the present laws; that the 
people who are essentially Oregonians, who have their 
homes and their investments there with no present 
thought of removal, will not feel justified in attempt- 
ing any dévelopment of the resources of the state in 
which their profits will be entirely dependent upon 
the power of the railroads entirely to absorb such 
profits at any time through the medium of an ad- 
vanced freight rate. 

Portland has been wonderfully stimulated by the 
lumber business, because of the mills located there, but 
not more from that cause than on account of the in- 
creased business coming to it because of the develop- 
ment of the state at large through the saw mills scat- 
tered throughout the state. In localities where a few 
years ago there were but few settlers are now pros- 
perous communities. In some instances branch rail- 
roads have been built to the forests either with the 
financial aid of the lumbermen or induced by the 
Areight business which they had to offer; where now 
are located numerous towns in what were at first saw 
mill villages these have in some cases grown to con- 
tain a thousand people, communities supplied with the 
modern facilities of local commerce and interchanging 
their varied products with the outside world. As the 
prime industry in these communities the original im- 
petus comes from the lumber industry, which is soon 
supplemented by the development of mixed farming 
and of other local resources, as the clearing of the 
timber from these fertile valleys makes the land avail- 


able for the purposes of agriculture and horticulture. 

There are instances throughout the state where peo- 
ple have planted their lifetime accumulations, their 
energy, effort and thought in forest investments more 
or less extensive. In most such instances lumber 
plants have been erected. The stagnation which would 
be produced by the continuance of this high freight 
rate would necessarily cause an entire reorganization 
of the timber industry, and would result in dislodging 
under such circumstances the present owners, who, 
having invested all their available capital, would be 
at the merey of outside eastern capital in carrying 
their holdings until such time as the railroads might 
see fit to restore a practicable rate on lumber products, 
or until such time as the depletion of the timber re- 
sources in other sections of the country may proceed 
far enough so that the consumer will be compelled to 
pay the advance in the freight rate. People in this 
situation have their entire hope centered upon favor- 
able action by the commission. If they are disap- 
pointed it will so dwarf their energies that they will 
not again be revived. It would be to them a demon- 
stration that the railroads would be allowed to charge 
unreasonable rates and would not be compelled to rec- 
ognize the moral obligations that their own past acts 
impose upon them. Hence, while the western people 
generally have not been advocates of government own- 
ership of railroads they would vastly prefer this to the 
tyranny that would result from such arbitrary and 
unjust action on the part of the railroads. 

The Oregon timber is broken by mountains and 
rivers, making segregated valleys, each offering a nat- 
ural location for the operation of a small mill, the 
fertile soil of the valley offering encouragement for 


the development of agriculture as the timber is cleared ° 


away, the population supported by the lumber indus- 
try in turn furnishing a consumptive local demand for 
the products of the soil. In the natural development 
of the industry, following its history elsewhere, lum- 
ber manufacture will tend toward concentration in 
larger operations; but meanwhile the small mill will 
have played its part in the development of the coun- 
try, and the transition will not have been felt in the 
general prosperity after all the other industries of 
the state shall have been established. These small 
mills therefore have a very close relationship to the 
development of the local community, a process which 
is still continuing. These small mills are the ones that 
would be wiped out by the higher rate. 
* oa . 

In Washington the condition is somewhat modified 
by its grand water facilities. Most of its fir product 
is either available for direct water transportation or 
can be made so by the instalation of logging railroads 
of no great mileage; and the product can be sent coast- 
wise and abroad, or around the Horn to the eastern 
coast, which will take an increasing amount of Pa- 
cific coast product from this time on. The typical 
California products are redwood and pine. The 
former for many uses has no competitor, and the latter 
is largely a substitute for the white pine of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, which commands a price 
sufliciently high to absorb a higher rate if necessary. 
It also has its water transportation. 

In the event of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion handing down a decision favorable to the rail- 
road interests the effect upon the commercial progress 
of the entire Pacifie coast unquestionably would be 
disastrous. It is claimed by the witnesses for Wash- 
ington that their state would suffer to the greatest 
extent because of the paramount importance of its 
lumber and shingle manufacturing industry. Tables 
compiled show more than 100,000 men to be employed 
in the woods and at the saw and shingle mills who are 
paid annually in wages approximately $70,000,000. A 
statement showing the relative values of the principal 
products of Washington in 1906, the compilation being 
made by the secretary of state, illustrates this point 
in a very forcible way. The statement shows: 


Value. 
Ember eel GRAIG «<i 0:06 bie 0009 60005460454 $ 82,000,000 
CE. 550.000 4b ian e065 0k05ieseees Come ce +--+ 83,087,136 
PERNOR 666 65 Cds Kcle Venwesewerders sewers 7,069,919 
SOOl ccvoccrccdvcwsevccccccssesvseesoscccecs 5,490,000 
COND svecvodewesvoscosvcntedeseccossiiuewes 660,000 
WOE 5 682 6.0 Schr bbc asedsekenseeessaecee $128,307,055 


On the basis of the foregoing lumber and shingle 
products constitute nearly 64 percent of the value of 
the items given or more than twice ‘as much as the 


combined values of all the other products. Mr. Hill 
himself admitted that the industry would be curtailed 
and if activity along this line is seriously hampered 
the effect upon Washington and other northwestern 
states will be disastrous. Indeed the railroads them- 
selves will suffer because of the decrease in the busi- 
ness eastbound and westbound and it is said that al- 
ready trains are being taken off. 

In Washington alone there are over 1,000 saw and 
shingle mills, less than 100 of which have direct ac- 
cess to water transportation and these necessarily are 
dependent wholly or in part upon the railroads to find 
a market for their output. It scarcely can be con- 
ceived, however, in view of the testimony that the 
commission will decide in favor of the railroads. The 
railroads admit their prosperity during the fourteen 
years’ existence of the 40-cent rate, and those having 
in charge the direction of this fight against the in- 
crease in the rate are confident they will win. 


* a * 


The essence of the case from the railroad point of 
view appears to lie in James J. Hill’s statement on 
the stand to the effect that on the distance of approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles it costs approximately 7 cents a 
mile to move a car either loaded or empty, making 
$280 for the round trip. On an eastbound load of 
50,000 pounds ot lumber at the 40-cent rate the freight 
earning would be $200, leaving a loss of $80 if the car 
had to be returned empty to the Coast. 

It is evident enough from the above figures—and 
undoubtedly Mr. Hill did not make the car mile figure 
any too low—that on what the railroads are claiming 
to be such an abnormally low rate they make a very 
tidy profit if the empty westward movement is elim- 
inated from the question. Suppose, however, that 
only about half these cars are sent back empty, the 
other half being loaded with freight at a higher rate 
than lumber, the loss is at once wiped out. Suppose 
the companies, which profess to be so anxious for west- 
bound freight, should have made their lumber rate 
apply both ways so that the hardwoods of the east, 
and particularly of Michigan and Wisconsin, could be 
sent west to supply the demand for interior finish, fur- 
niture ete. not supplied by western woods and for 
which purpose lumber is now imported to some extent 
from Asia; a load both ways at the lumber rate would 
give a profit of $60 per car trip, or 30 percent profit, on 
Mr. Hill’s own figures for the cost of moving the car. 

Suppose also we take into consideration the supplies 
annually consumed by the coast lumbermen and their 
army of employees, coming from the east over these 
railroads and paying higher freight rates than lumber. 
Even though this freight does not occupy all the cars 
needed for the eastward lumber movement it must 
nevertheless be considered. It is as surely a product 
of the industry as far as the railroads are concerned 
as is the lumber freight eastbound, and its inclusion 
makes a handsome showing of profit for the railroads. 

The lumbermen do not expect to make their profit 
on their lowest product. They are satisfied if on the 
average product of the log, high and low lumped to- 
gether, they have a profit over average manufacturing 
cost. It costs the railroads the same to haul a given 
number of pounds of freight, whether it be silk or 
lumber, and their average freight earning on the car 
undoubtedly gives a larger margin of profit than 
the lumbermen make upon their operations. Why 
should they segregate the cheapest class of freight 
and endeavor to make it show a profit on average cost 
of operation, leaving their average profit on the gen- 
eral average of freight unreasonably high? Why should 
they charge this one product with all the empty car 
movement westward instead of distributing the charge 
among all classes of eastbound freight? 

The cost of the lumber at the mill ranges from $10 
to $14 log run, of which the cost of the tree in the 
woods is 50 cents to $3. The rest is_labor, which must 
spend its wages largely for supplies brought from the 
east, and mill supplies which are also largely brought 
from the east. These laborers, if the industry is de- 
stroyed, must go elsewhere; they can not exist here. 
The general freights of the railroad companies will be 
so reduced by their foolish attempt to choke off the 
lumber freights that the results to the railroads will 
be unprofitable, and if this were the only consideration 
it would doubtless within a few months lead to a restor- 
ation of the rate. There is, however, another considera- 
tion: The railroad companies, and large timber com- 
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panies in close touch with them, own vast amounts of 
timber. The natural outcome of such a move as this 
to destroy the greater portion of the lumber industry 
as it exists today might be to place the industry on the 
Coast in railroad coytrol in exactly the same relation 
that now exists between the railroads and the coal 
‘ industry in the great coal producing sections of the 
country. There is a strong undereurrent of belief that 
this is really the underlying motive of their action in 
the present instance. 

Practically all of the above is intended to reflect 
the character of the catastrophe which has already 
east its shadow over the west, practically obliterating 
the lumber traffic between the east and the Coast, and 
is an example of what may become a more or less 


established situation should the railroads’ win. 
On the other hand, there has been a steady and sub- 
stantial business for years. The railroads have profited 
largely by the traffic and their annual statements as 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
adopted as testimony in this case show a very prof- 
itable business on the old rates and regular dividends 
with large sums devoted to surplus. All of which 
may, of course, be adversely influenced by the times 
which have dawned recently, while it would appear 
from the testimony of the coast lumbermen that the 
influence of the paralysis was upon them long before 
they had the slightest evidence of anything in the 
nature of a financial panic such as has developed since 
the first of November. They claim, and righteously, 


that the first notice they had of this advance, which 
was given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 16, 
last, created an unfavorable influence which has in- 
creased since that date and authenticity was given 
the rumor by subsequent letters and published docu- 
ments emanating from the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau. In the summer months it was necessary for 
those located on the Hill and Harriman lines to notify 
their customers who had predicated future transac- 
tions on the rates new and old to advise them of the 
facts in regard to the proposed advance, and from the 
moment of that first advice the paralysis was almost 
complete. And as we find it today the business is 
almost entirely at a standstill and threatened with 
practical demolition.—J. E. D. 





PRECAUTIONARY MILL BUILDING WILL PREVENT EXCESSIVE INSURANCE RATES. 


One of the leading mutual lumber insurance com- 
panies commenting on the complaint often made that 
lumbermen have to pay too high rates for insurance de- 
nies that this is so in respect to the mutual companies, 
though it admits that the charges of the old line com- 
panies may be excessive. At the same time the builders 
of mills and accessory structures in lumber manufac- 
turing plants are often themselves careless of fire risks 
in construction. In trying to avoid cost they really add 
to the expense of insurance. 

For instance, it is assumed that it costs no more to 
erect a 10,000-gallon water tank fifty feet from the 
mill than one only ten feet away. The distance from 
the mill directly affects the value of the tank for fire 
defense, and it is only right that insurance companies 
should refuse to grant full concessions for a tank that 
may burn when the mill is destroyed by fire. 

In laying water mains through a yard there is only 
the difference in the cost of piping between laying a 
6-inch main and a 2-inch one. If the source of supply 
is adequate for a 6-inch main, then in every case it 
should be installed. A 2-inch down pipe from a 10,000- 
gallon tank connected with 2-inch water mains and 14% 


or 2-inch hose connections is not sufficient to supply 
more than two streams of water. Furthermore, such a 
stream will be weak. When a fire occurs in a big frame 
mill it requires all the force that possibly can be secured 
to make any headway against it. 

There is the same consideration in connection with 
the boiler house. Where it is possible to detach the 
boiler house at all it is as easy to build thirty feet from 
the mill as ten feet, the chief loss being only in steam 
pressure, which is a very small item. A brick boiler 
house is, of course, the most satisfactory from an in- 
surance viewpoint, but it often happens that brick can 
not be procured except at great expense, and, moreover, 
the cost of erection is greater. However, there is not a 
great deal of difference in the cost of construction of 
a frame boiler house and a corrugated iron building. 
The latter is much the safer and less of a fire hazard, 
so that any difference in the cost of erection is more 
than offset by the reduced premium for the first year. 

Often the builder of a saw mill or a planing mill 
plant not only puts up his water tank immediately ad- 
joining the mill and constructs a veritable fire trap for 
a boiler house, but also puts a steam pump in the 


boiler house, where naturally it will be put out of 
commission by the first fire that occurs. 

If there is any virtue in a risk being rated for in- 
surance according to the probability of fire and. the 
percentage of probable loss, insurance companies should 
not be expected to concede in rate for improvements 
carried out in the careless, inconsiderate manner indi- 
sated. Reference is here made, of course, to an equit- 
able schedule of rates, wherein each risk stands on its 
own merits and to be judged in line with statistics and 
the general experience which the insurance companies 
have had on risks of similar character in the past. 

It would be well for lumbermen who are planning to 
build mills or any lumber plant to consult insurance 
companies on what it will be necessary to secure for the 
lowest rates of insurance compatible with economical 
and convenient building. 

Insurance rates on lumber and mill risks being com- 
paratively high, they can only be kept within moderate 
bounds by a careful regard to all possible fire protec- 
tion in building and providing a dependable water re- 
source. Insurance companies should not be expected to 
pay for the carelessness or mistakes of policyholders. 





Christmas came a little early this year. Let no 
pessimist wag his head and no victim of unreasoning 
optimism grow sarcastic at this statement. Christmas 
is not a day so much as it is a condition—a state of 
mind. From the Good Book we get two ideas of the 
Christmas spirit; one of peace and good will and the 
other of gifts. The gifts, the less important, express 
as best they may the essential spirit of the true 
Christmas; but the spirit of good will, which is the 
more important, is not confined to one day in the year, 
and the specific anniversary merely accentuates the 
idea and serves to bring people to think of the broth- 
erhood of man and of their right relations to each 
other. 

Therefore, we say the Christmas spirit was shown 
early this year because if ever there was a time when 
good will, good fellowship and brotherly forebearance 
have been shown it has been during these weeks of 
stress through which we have been passing and which 
have not even yet entirely given way to better times. 


For the most part even the hardest conditions have 
been to some extent relieved by the good will spirit. 
As lumbermen have not been disposed to crowd each 
other in business ways, but have been patient and 
helpful, so they have shown a similar spirit to those 
dependent upon them. Are there exceptions? There 
do seem to be some in this world who are almost 
purely selfish, but they are so few that they may well 
be forgotten at this holiday season and left to the 
retribution which visits those who have put them- 
selves outside the circle where good will reigns. 

It is worth something to find out that, after all, we 
are living in a world filled with pretty good people; 
that honesty is the rule rather than the exception; 
that the smile is more common than the frown; that 
there are more generous people than those who are 
mean and grasping. 

We all have to look out for ourselves, but that has 
not kept us from looking out for the other fellow 
also. AJl are debtors and all are creditors, each of 


SPIRIT OF THE REAL CHRISTMAS. 


the other; and in this time of stress we have been 
given the grace to apprehend this fact as seldom be- 
fore. 

If we have been tempted as creditors to grab for our 
money, to demand the pound of flesh, we have re- 
sisted the impulse and have said, ‘‘ Friend, do the best 
you can, and I will help.’’ 

In return we have discovered friends—found triends 
where we knew of none, and made new ones. What 
better Christmas gift can a man have than another 
friend? ‘‘To him who hath shall be given,’’ and we 
have all been multiplying our friendship capital dur- 
ing these last few weeks, which have been disastrous 
ones for him who had no friends, or whose friends 
were few and lukewarm. 

‘*Peace on earth, good will toward men.’’ Down 
in the heart of every one of us there is response to 
that promise which is also a command. It is the 
spirit of the real Christmas, and at this holiday time 
it has been given clearer meaning and fresh power. 





THE LUMBER TARIFF AND PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


Those who have been dreading or hoping for a re- 
moval or lowering of the duty on lumber and other 
forest products are pretty safe in abandoning their 
fears or hopes until after the next presidential elec- 
tion. In his message at the opening of Congress the 
President declared that a revision of the tariff could 
not, with good results, be entered into immediately 
preceding a presidential election, as the business prin- 
ciples involved would be during such a period so com- 
plicated with politics. He seemed to favor a revision, 
but one that should be made at a period of greater 
calm in national legislation and as a result of careful 
study which hardly could or would be given to it just 
now. That seemed to put a quietus upon the agitation 
for tariff revision within the next year and a seal was 
put upon it by the Senate in the appointment of com- 
mittees which are recognized as opposed to revision. 

But the President interjected a comment which, un- 
der certain contingencies, might bear fruit. He said 
that import duties on all forest products should be re- 
moved, but that especially the duty on wood pulp 
should be abolished. He gave particular emphasis to 
this one duty and it is possible that a bill to this effect 
might meet with such strong support as to command 
consideration by Congress, perhaps even during this 
present session. The pulp duty is believed by a great 
many people to be the basis of a strong combination 
among the paper mills of the United States and un- 
doubtedly removal of the pulp duty would be favored 
by many and perhaps a large majority of the news- 
papers of the country, including many protective tariff 
advocates. 

One thing seems certain, that removal of the duty 
on wood pulp would close down practically every mill 
in the United States depending upon foreign wood, for 
the Canadian policy is, by rebates of stumpage dues 
or by absolute prohibition of export of pulp wood, to 
discourage exportation and to encourage the manufac- 
ture of pulp at home. Certainly to:abolish the duty 
on pulp would open a competition much wider than 
has been known in years. 

Of wider interest to the lumber trade, which is. but 


little concerned with the pulp duty, is the statement 
of the President that duties on all forest products 
should be removed. It is difficult to understand how 
the President came to make this statement, for it 
appears to be apropos of nothing in particular, unless 
it be considered am academic introduction to the sub- 
ject of wood pulp; but if it represents his matufe con- 
clusions it will doubtless be reflected in his future 
recommendations and probably have some influence 
when a revision of the tariff shall be undertaken. 

There has almost always since the adoption of the 
constitution been an import duty upon lumber, while 
logs have almost always been admitted free. The very 
first tariff act, adopted July 4, 1789, provided that all 
goods, wares and merchandise not specifically men- 
tioned should be charged 5 percent duty. As the only 
articles in the forest products class that were enumer- 
ated were cabinet wares, canes, walking sticks and 
whips, which were charged with 74% percent, it follows 
that timber and Ipmber in any form were in the 5 
percent class. 

The development of tariff legislation was not rapid, 
but in 1792 unmanufactured wood was put upon the 
free list, though it is probable that sawed lumber was 
not considered unmanufactured wood as it is today 
in our list of imports. This subject is discussed in 
the ‘‘History of the Lumber Industry of America,’’ 
Volume I, page 442, and following.* 

In 1832 boards and plank were specifically men- 
tioned and charged at 25 percent duty, all manufac- 
tures of wood 25 percent and cabinet wares 30 percent, 
while unmanufactured wood continued on the free list. 
Various minor changes resulted in a gradual reduction 
in the tariff on unmanufactured lumber until’ 1842, 
when a high tariff act was passed. This act put on 
the dutiable list rough lumber, sawed timber and 
some other items classed as-unmanufactured, and made 
a more minute classification of forest products than 
previously had obtained. 





*History of the Lumber Industry of America. By James 
Elliott arog Four vol . vol American 
Lumberman, Chicago, publisher. 





In 1854 the Canadian reciprocity act was adopted, 
by which timber and lumber of all kinds, round, 
hewed and sawed, unmanufactured in whole or in part, 
and firewood, which were the growth and produce of 
Canada, were admitted free. This treaty took effect 
March 16, 1855, and terminated March 17, 1866. Ex- 
cept for that treaty forest products remained on the 
dutiable list, though on a lower basis than before. 

In 1861 the first Morrill tariff was adopted, which 
raised the duty on sawed lumber to 30 percent. In 
this tariff shingle and stave bolts, staves and cabinet 
woods were put on the free list. In 1864 a horizontal 
advance of 50 percent in all duties was made. In 1870 
logs and round unmanufactured timber, oak bark, 
woods used for the manufacture of paper and hemlock 
bark were put on the free list. 

A general revision of the tariff took place in 1872, 
and for the first time a specific instead of an ad 
valorem duty was imposed upon lumber. The schedule 
was very similar to that of the present day. Sawed 
boards, planks, deals and other lumber of hemlock, 
whitewood, sycamore and basswood were charged $1 
a thousand, all other varieties of sawed lumber $2. 
This act also adopted substantially the present rules 
regarding planed lumber. The provision read as fol- 
lows: ‘*When lumber of any sort is planed or fin- 
ished, in addition to the rates herein provided there 
shall be levied and paid for each side so planed or fin- 
ished 50 cents per thousand feet; and if planed on one 
side and tongued and grooved $1 per thousand feet, 
and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved 
$1.50 per thousand feet.’’ By that tariff lath were 
charged 15 cents a thousand, shingles 35 cents, pickets 
and palings 20 percent ad valorem. The only items on 
the free list were firewood, logs and round unmanufac- 
tured timber not otherwise specified, ship timber and 
railroad ties. 

In 1883 what is known as the Morrill tariff, on which 
all subsequent tariffs, -with one exception, are founded, 
was adopted. The lumber schedule was then called 
‘*Schedule D,’’? which it has since remained. The 
duties were the same as quoted above, with unimpor- 
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tant exceptions. 


Then, in 1890, came the McKinley tariff, which put 


white pine lumber, with hemlock, whitewood, syca- 
more and basswood, at $la thousand. This act was a 
result of a trade with Canada by which in considera- 
tion thereof it removed its export duty on logs, Other- 
wise there was no material change except on shingles, 
the duty on which was reduced from 35 cents to 20 
cents on white pine and 30 cents on others. 

August 28, 1894, the Wilson tariff went into effect. 
Schedule D in that tariff put everything on the free 
list except casks, barrels, sugar box shooks, packing 
boxes and packing box shooks, which were charged 20 
percent; toothpicks 35 percent; also cabinet or house 
furniture 25 percent; manufactures of wood 25 per- 
cent. Logs, bolts of all descriptions, fire wood, posts, 
ties, ship timber and planks, hewed and sawed timber, 
spars, wharf timber, sawed lumber of every sort except 
cabinet woods, clapboards, hubs, rough, hewn or sawed 
blocks, lath, shingles, staves ete. were all free. 

The Dingley tariff of 1897, which is still in force, 
went back to the McKinley tariff, except that hemlock 
and pine lumber were charged a duty of $2 a thousand 
instead of $1, and all shingles were put at 30 cents, 
lath were put at 25 cents instead of 15 cents, while 
sawed cabinet woods were put at 15 percent, with some 
other minor changes, 

This, in brief, is the history of the lumber tariff of 
the United States so far as the principal schedules are 
coneerned. 

The first great development of lumber shipments 
from Canada to the United States followed the treaty 
of 1855. During the years 1854, 1855 and 1856, before 
the effect of the treaty had been felt, the shipments 
to the United States were valued at $8,894,000. In 
1867 alone, the year after the annulment of the treaty, 
the shipments were valued at $6,831,000. 


The effect of any change in tariff since then has al- 
ways been immediate and sharp, but reductions in our 
import duties have proved only a momentary stimulus 
while raising the duty has been only temporarily re- 
strictive of imports from Canada. 

Following the removal of the duty on pine lumber 
by the act of 1894 (the Wilson tariff) the importa- 
tions from Canada, which had ranged from 500,000,000 
to 740,000,000 feet, increased to a maximum of 883,- 
781,000 feet. The adoption of the Dingley bill cut 
down the importations for a time, but they have been 
rising steadily until now they are larger than ever, in 
both quantity and value. The imports from British 
North America of sawed lumber during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1907, were 924,836,000 feet, valued at 
$15,867,631. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the existence of a 
duty, or the amount of it, has had little apparent per- 
manent effect upon lumber importations. The develop- 
ment of the industry in Canada has kept pace with 
that in the United States and, with the gradual ad- 
vance in price of lumber, the duty of $2 a thousand 
on lumber and proportionate specific duties on other 
forms of the product have become so small a percentage 
of their value that Canadian lumbermen have been 
able to pay the duty without apparently experiencing 
any hardship. Indeed, they express themselves as well 
satisfied with the situation from a tariff standpoint. 

We have spoken about the apparent effect of the 
duty, but if there had been no duty what would have 
been the result? It hardly seems probable that the 
Canadian product would have been much larger in that 
event than it is now; but a very pronounced effect 
would have been seen in the introduction of low grade 
lumber which has been kept out by the duty; and in 
the price of such stock which has been maintained by 
the duty. 


The duty has had little effect in the marketing of 
high grade lumber, but undoubtedly has served to 
protect the American market in low grade stock. In 
this fact is one of the chief arguments for a lumber 
duty—an argument which should appeal to President 
Roosevelt as an advocate of forest preservation. The 
higher price of low grade stock thus obtained has 
enabled closer cutting to be done than otherwise would 
be possible and has saved to the country many billions 
of feet which otherwise would have been wasted. To 
save is to create. From one standpoint, an economic 
one, the country is better off for having been able to 
utilize small and low grade timber which without the 
tariff would have to be left on the ground subject to 
decay, fire and other hazards, without the incentive 
of higher value to the adoption of preservative meas- 
ures. 

The higher value thus put on low grade stock has 
brought the day of the practical adoption of forestry 
methods and the better utilization of our forest re- 
sources close at hand. 

Without the price conditions which have thus been 
brought about it would today, and perhaps for another 
decade or two, be impossible for the private operator 
to adopt forestry methods; while the utilization of 
timber—destruction of it if you will—would have gone 
on as at present, with this difference, that a greater 
hole would have been eaten into our supply of first 
class timber which under the actual conditions arising 
trom the operation of the tariff has been in some 
measure saved and replaced by low grade stock. 

If the Forest Service and the President, and forest 
advocates everywhere and lovers of the forest, wish 
to have the cause of forestry checked in its onward 
progress and set back a decade or two they can adopt 
no surer measure than to abolish the duty on forest 
products. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF TRADE AIDS IN THE FINANCIAL EMERGENCY. 


Cheering news relating to the financial and trade 
situation comes from Washington in a few advance 
figures from the report on exports and imports of the 
United States for November. The figures in full are 
not available, but such as are at hand indicate that 
the tremendous gold imports of the last six weeks have 
practically been balanced by the movement of commo- 
dities in international trade. The imports for No- 
vember amounted to $110,789,190 and the exports to 
$204,444,860, showing an excess of exports of $93,- 
655,670, Thus our gold imports are practically paid for 
already, though of course there are other elements 
entering into international trade which would qualify 
this broad statement. 

The gain in exports was opportune. How substan- 
tial this gain was is shown by the fact that our ex- 
ports were about $24,000,000 larger than for October 
and almost $5,000,000 greater than during any pre- 
vious month in the history of the government. The 
exports of bread stuffs amounted to $24,736,636, or 
nearly $10,000,000 more than for November, 1906. The 
meat exports gained more than $1,000,000, cotton ex- 
ports $7,000,000, mineral oils about $1,000,000 over the 
corresponding figures of a year ago. One set of items 


is particularly mentioned; the exports of food stuffs, 
oil, cotton and manufactured articles amounted to 
about $80,000,000 more than for November, 1902, when 
the export trade was considered large. 

The farmers have been the chief beneficiaries of the 
larger demand from abroad, for it is bread stuffs, meat 
and dairy products, live stock, cotton and such things 
that are largely responsible for the gain. Including 
oil with the above, we have a total exportation of 
these specified items for eleven months of this year 
amounting to $841,279,846. 

The balance of trade during the calendar year up 
to November 30 is not so satisfactory as that of last 
year. While the exports increased heavily the im- 
ports showed an increase of $144,732,290; so while the 
excess of exports during the eleven months of 1907 
amounted to $385,405,539 it was $36,286,106 less than 
the export excess for the corresponding eleven months 
of 1906. Another such month as November, however, 
would go far toward bringing the favorable balance 
of trade up to that of the previous year. 

This balance of trade is often given undue import- 
ance, but a balance in our favor has a special value 
when in our purely money arrangements we are becom- 


ing indebted to Europe. It is likely to be heavy for 
some time, for the reason that we have products in 
abundance which our foreign customers not only de- 
sire but absolutely must have, while we ourselves are 
likely to buy more lightly of our usual imports, which 
are for the most part to a greater or less extent lux- 
uries. We do not have to buy any of the necessaries 
of life, unless such things as coffee and spices be con- 
sidered as such, while the grain fields and the ranges 
of the United States are relied upon to furnish part 
of the supplies to keep the population of Europe alive. 

This brief report adds emphasis to the statement so 
frequently made of late that the real foundations of 
our national prosperity remain undisturbed. We have 
been at work on the superstructure with too little re- 
gard to stability, with the result that many pleasing 
fabrics of fact or fancy have tumbled or shown weak- 
ness. But the country, nevertheless, is sound at bot- 
tom. There has been no substantial decrease in the 
output of the products the surplus of which is wealth; 
and it should not take long to readjust our methods 
to new conditions and to resume business operations 
along lines which, while less pretentious, will be safer 
and have in them the promise of greater permanence. 





FOREST DRAIN FOR USES OTHER THAN LUMBER PRODUCTION. 


The Forest Service is a strong educational force as 
well as of practical assistance to the lumber industry. 
Through its system of circulars it is developing public 
sentiment as well as furnishing valuable information 
to lumbermen. It covers a wide field, from tree grow- 
ing to the best utilization of wood, and its work is 
experimental as well as theoretical. 

Cireular No, 129, issued November 30 last, is en- 
titled ‘‘The Drain Upon the Forests.’’ In this cir- 
cular the different kinds of drain are shown forth; 
that is, the several kinds of wood cut and devoted to 
commercial purposes are indicated, as are the various 
applications to which the woods are devoted. It is an 
interesting compendium of the vast and diversified 
forest industries. 

According to the Forest Service’s Duiiaiinen of the 
total output of forest products in the United States 
in 1906, three-fourths was in the form of sawed lum- 
ber, timber being included in that designation. Next 
to lumber were shingles—6.3 percent of the whole. 
Hewed cross ties constituted about the same percent- 
age as shingles. Domestic pulpwood required 4.3 per- 
cent. Cooperage stock and round mine timbers re- 
quired approximately equal quantities. Lath take 2 
pereent, wood for distillation 1.7 percent, veneer 0.9 
percent, poles 0.6 percent. The total quantity of tim- 
ber used annually for lumber and other products is 
approximately equivalent to 50,000,000,000 board feet. 

It is the purpose here to feature the several wood 
products other than lumber. 
portant purposes to which the woods are devoted is 
the manufacture of shingles. The principal varieties 
of such product are those turned out from the cedars— 
the white cedar of the northeastern states and the 
Great Lakes region, and the red cedar of the Pacific 
coast. Of the grand total of 11,858,260,000 reported 
as turned out in 1906 the red cedar of the west com- 
prised over three-fifths and the eastern white cedar 
about one-tenth. Cypress shingles were about one- 
tenth of the whole; redwood and yellow pine fur- 
nished 7 percent and 5 percent respectively. More 
cedar is used: for shinglea than for any other purpose, 
while shingles manufactured from other woods are 
mostly by-products in lumber manufacture. 


Among the more im-: 


The United States each year consumes 100,000,000 
railroad ties, of which three-fourths are hewed. Sawed 
ties are not discussed in the circular because they are 
included in lumber or mill product. Of hewed ties the 
oaks, chiefly the white variety, furnish nearly one- 
half. The cutting of ties from young oak trees effects 
the most serious drain on the oak forest next to the 
conversion of such timber into lumber. Two-fifths as 
much timber is required for ties as for lumber. Of 
the hewed cross ties 18 percent aré southern pine, 
cedar 8 percent and chestnut 7 percent. Cypress, 
tamarack, hemlock, western pine and redwood are ex- 
tensively used for ties. 

Of pulpwood 2,900,000 cords was used in 1906 and 
in addition about 738,000 cords that were imported 
from Canada. More than three-fifths of the domestic 
pulpwood was spruce and one-fifth hemlock. The 
bulk of the remainder was poplar and small quantities 
of other woods. The use of spruce is increasing and 
at present nearly 60 percent of the spruce cut is for 
paper pulp, leaving 40 percent for lumber. Importa- 
tions of spruce pulpwood have steadily gained, the 
demand exceeding the domestic. supply. The use of 
hemlock also had rapidly increased, so that now nearly 
9 percent as much is used for pulp as is used for 
lumber. 

The production of tight cooperage stock reported in 
1906 amounted to over 267,000,000 staves and 17,700,- 
000 sets of hez ading ; slack cooperage stock 1,097, 063, 000 
staves, 129,555,000 sets of heading and ’330, 892,000 
hoops. At least 90 percent of the tight cooperage stock 
consists of white oak of the best quality, so that this 
industry is a great drain on one of the better forest 
assets of the country. Probably the amount of white 
oak annually used in the country for. cooperage stock 
is larger than that cut into lumber. For slack bar- 
rel staves and heading elm, pine, gum, maple, beech, 
oak, chestnut, birch and ash are employed. Elm is used 
principally for hoops. More elm is used for slack 
coopers’ stock than for lumber. 

In 1905 round mine timber to the amount of 165,- 


000,000 eubie feet, over half of which was hardwoods, : 


was used. A large quantity of young timber is used 
in the mines, a fact that indicates a serious drain on 


prospective forest wealth and has led mining compa- 
nies to try timber growing. 

Lath being a by-product of lumber manufacture are 
made of all kinds of wood convertible into sawed prod- 
uct. Of the 3,812,000,000 lath produced in 1906 nearly 
one-fourth was white pine, one-fifth yellow pine, 16.2 
hemlock, 14.4 Douglas fir, 11.1 spruce and 4.7 percent 
cypress. 

The amount of wood used for distillation in 1906 
was reported at 1,195,130 cords, of which 50,000 cords 
was pine and the balance hardwoods. The hardwoods 
distilled are chiefly beech, birch and maple. Much 
waste derived from logging and milling is utilized. 

In the production of veneer the Forest Service states 
that not less than 326,000,000 feet, log scale, of tim- 
ber was used in 1906. Over one-fifth of the total was 
red gum and about one-seventh was oak. Yellow pine, 
maple, cottonwood, yellow poplar, birch, elm, tupelo, 
spruce, beech, ash and walnut were the other principal 
woods used. The conversion of pine, cottonwood and 
other woods into thin stock for boxes, baskets and 
erates has increased rapidly within recent years. 

Telegraph, telephone and electric light companies in 
1906 purchased 3,493,025 poles exceeding twenty feet 
in length. Over three-fifths of the total were of cedar 
and more than 28 percent of chestnut. Relatively 
small amounts of pine, cypress, redwood and other 
timbers were also cut for such poles. In addition to 
the amount of poles named a considerable number of 
smaller poles were used for local telephone lines and 
other purposes. 

The tanneries reported a consumption of 1,370,000 
eords of bark in 1906 and 387,000 barrels of tanning 
extract made from domestic wood and bark. Over 
two-thirds of the bark was hemlock, the balance hav- 
ing been mainly of oak. Two- thirds of the domestic 


extract was derived from chestnut and the remainder 


from hemlock and oak. 

This summary of the miscellaneous uses of wood in 
a varied manufacture and other utilization indicates 
a serious drain on the standing timber of the coun- 
try, and emphatically suggests the importance of 
economical cutting and to such degree ‘as shall ‘per- 
petuate a growth for the uses indicated in perpetuity. 
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REPORTS ON PRESENT CONDITION OF STOCKS, DEMAND, PROSPECTS COLLECTIONS AND 


For two months or more lumber manufacturers, view to aiding in solving this problem the AMERICAN has experienced. Stocks at many points were very 





wholesale dealers and the retail trade have been mak- LUMBERMAN recently canvassed the field and is able light owing to the delays in receiving lumber for 
ing guesses in regard to the condition of stocks at -at this time to print a partial report. which orders had been placed. This condition of af- 
retail points. A great many conflicting statements, Before taking up for consideration the returns re- fairs was proven conclusively by the heavy buying: in 
claims and counter claims have appeared in print and ceived a brief statement of conditions in December, December, 1906, and January and February, of 1907, 
some friction has developed in regard to the quanti- 1906, should be given. Last year the country was in for spring delivery and consumption. In comparing 


ties held by the retail dealers at this time. With a the grasp of the most stringent car shortage it ever the stocks held at present with those held in the mid- 
ee ae ee a ee dle of December, 1906, the fact should be borne in 
IOWA. mind that conditions one year ago were not normal. 
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Iowa Lumber Co., Iowa Falls...... 2 10% below Prompt Average Fair Normal far Siantnces week eae? : 

Home Lumber Co., North English. Bier ackwas Slow Below Poor Light ) SS next year: 

Wm. Becker & Co., Fort Atkinson, 2 Unchanged Fair Average Fair Light . 6. Is your present trade light, heavy or normal ? 

MINNESOTA. . Reports received outline conditions at 1,824 yards. 

Oe 75 Average Fair Average - Fair , Light a -enience ¢ ateme P _ ata % os 
Central Lumber 00, ifinneapolis... 33 30% above Fair Average Not encouraging Light For convenience a statement has been made in which 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona. . 25 Average Fair 10% below Not bright Light present stocks are contrasted with those held at the 
Wisconsin Lumber Co., Faribault. ..  “athewtattnunaae oe Prompt Average Undeveloped Light = : al ee te f 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator same time in 1906. It is indisputable, of course, that 

Company, Minneapolis.......... 0 20% above Below normal Below Not bright Normal ' , re , : . : so iniadtiinddini 

Houser Lumber Co. s Minneapolis, , 3 Average Slow Normal Not encouraging Light some operators who reported a normal or average 
McGregor Bros. & Co., Granite Falis. 8 20% above Very slow Below Fair Very light stock have more lumber than they had in December, 
Dower Lumber Co., Wadena. ee ee Fairly 00d = ww wees eee ecece Fair Light hie ; ‘ : s me 
W. W. Johnson Lbr. Co.,Minneapolis 20 30%above Slow, improving 15% above Fair Light 1906, and others reporting stocks above normal give 
L. P. Dolliff & Co., Minneapolis. .... 18 Normal Slow selow ‘oor aight , inf, eT ack ei a  “ } 4 
Powers Elevator Co., Minneapolis.. 21 40% above Normal 10% below 25% below 1907 10%below1906 the information asked for in question No. 2 and show 
Winnor & Torgerson, Minneapolis. .. Ds weiemarsiewims:sisis Slow elow Poor Light stocks above normal by contrasting present supplies 
Ballord-Trimble Lbr.Co., Minneapolis  sosteenseacean Slow weg eee eeeeeens Fair Light cil: thee hail eee ‘ago ite eaokatiind: ten Sion tes 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Co...... se held a year ago. 8 variati » in- 
Hawkeye Elevator Co., Minneapolis 23 Average Slow Above Very good Normal terpretation of the questions clearly was indicated by 
Lampert Lumber Co., Minneapolis.. 35 - 2% below Normal 2.2% less Normal Normal I . ques . ase) at ‘ . 
Interstate Lumber Co., Stillwater . 15 ® below Very fair Above Good Normal the tenor of the answers. Some reports stated that 
ee re rere 40 ph tha Better than 1906 8% below 1906 Undeveloped Above normal ‘ 2 
eT 18 20% below Fair Average Foie vocmel the value of the material now on hand is so many per- 
Staples Lumber Co., Staples....... 4 10% above Slow Above setter than 1907 ight eent above that on hand last year. Others gave the 
Lundberg-Peterson Lumber & mane ) . ‘ ast year. 8 g 

ware Co., Cambridge. . 1 Normal Slow Above Fair Normal information in percent of quantity, still others in feet. 

Consolidated Lbr. Co., Stillwater .. 6 25% below Normal Average Fair Light ‘ . : : 2 
Phoenix Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 15 9 .........0000- Bormel — eaaetel 4 poceaal For the purpose of comparison, however, it has been 
Red Lake Lbr. Co., East Grand Fork 4 Average ‘air 3elow ‘ot very goo ight penne ww onaide > ra oa ant 
ee eee 35 0% below Slow 20% above Fair Light necessary to consider the reports on a common basis. 
H. E. Walker Lumber Co., Minne- The table given herewith shows the number of yards 

BDOUB 6 0 ccc 00 cecsesocrccesscs Re Sasha ones seus Good 20% less Fair Normal ; 5 on 

Eclipse Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 20 Unchanged Fair ae goer Last at which stocks now on hand are below those held in 
No. 6, Minnesota .........+-..+++ 75 10% above Satisfactory elow ‘air aight aed ; ane. - oe Se : aia, S 
Wilcox Lumber Co., Detroit, Minn. RRS er Average Above Uncertain Light December, 1906; those at which present stocks are in 
ge aa a o. a ; 27% — _ E5400 bel — o. excess of last year; normal stdcks; the number of 

. H. Curran Co., Minneapolis... nchange slow % below ‘oor aigh ars . 4 2 
, . yards not specifying in regard to this point, and the 
MISSOURI ; ie cies 8 I 
. . total number from which reports were secured in each 

Ww. Thomas, Bogard..............:60: OD . cdsecasaecnicon Slow Above Poor ; Light 
Lad Lumber Co., Flat River. eee Slow 25% above Not encouraging Light state: . 

North Missouri Lumber Co.,Hannibal 12 ..........-.-- Fair No change Good ; Normal ee ; ae ee 
gy eee ere Serr ee rrr Slow Below Not encouraging Light CONDITION OF STOCKS. a. 
Southwestern Lumber Co., ‘Kansas ; No 

FOr eT rere 9 15% above Slow 10% above Poor Light Below. Above. Normal. reporting. Totals. 

Forest Lumber pe. ong oo oy — 16 5% below Slow Below Undeveloped Light a 146 78 11 7 810 

Clark & Bates Lumber Co., Kansas ee Fos ene: 6 - . 
City 12 10% less Fair 10% above Not good Light BONE) ie a -0:5,056-059:8 42 55 80 15 192 

Geo. dD. Hope Lumber Co., Kansas £ Minnesota ...... 109 218 192 81 600 

| EE es ee ee 1 50% more value Slow 15% lessin value Poor Very light : ‘ on Ro ar pene 

R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Kansas Nebraska errr rs 2% 136 52 37 225 

1 EP Ea SES er Oe tid he yas kone Below 25% above Undeveloped Normal OO 6 30 42 2 90 

Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., Kan- Wisconsin ...... 3 13 . 18 66 

RH re Re epee 25 5% below Fair Above Uncertain Normal heer fa = 0 9 ‘ 

M. R. Smith, Kansas City......... 2 Average Slow Above Fair Light Michigan ....+..- .* ‘* ‘. ‘ 
Duncan Lumber Co., Kansas City.. 2 10% below Below Good Poor Light Tilimolia ....2000- ee 32 oe cd 82 
Foster Lumber Co., Kansas a 40 30% above Fair 174% below Light trade Normal North Dakota ... 39 oh 29 is 61 
R. Lee Lumber Co., Ludlow....... 3 Normal Slow Above Not good Heavy Ft AGH ni . 
J. C. Frank, Madison. ....... isa 2 50% above Slow 25% less Fair Normal Te ao tee e ee eene “+ 64 13 14 91 
Cunningham-Beckeimer Supply Co., : Oklahoma ....... “ee 41 2 15 58 

ods kc no wees a ae Sieieee 2 10% above Slow Above Not good Light South Dakota ... 6 20 11 2 39 

Koppitz-Smith Mill Co., Pacific. We gaat arn See tna lars Prompt Unchanged Fair Normal : of ae 
S. P. Johns & Sons, Sedalia........ 1 Unchanged Prompt Below Fair ; Light Indiana ........ 8 ee 5 oe 33 
C. N. Willis, St. Joseph. ORSON are a deine sahacwas — —— oe ene ond ColeraGe ccccece ai 3 10 5 18 
Antrim-Todd Lumber Co., St. Louis. er Sere ec a Slow Ove ot goo Light anreene nina decom cauaguel 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.,St.Louis 75 20% below Fair No change Gass favorable Normal Wotals .ccscc 386 699 465 274 1,824 
Ringen & Jackson, Smithton. ...... 1 Unchanged Slow 10% below Not good Light : " X c 
Miller-Geck & Co., Seneca......... 7 Bele below Blow naw aay — Light By referring to the foregoing table it will be seen 
W. M. Ferguson, Tipton:.......... 3 3elow ‘air elow ot promising ight : ee ak, ak a = age oe ; 
Central Lumber Co., Windsor. ..... 3 20% above Slow 10% below Very bad Very light that stocks at 21.2 percent of the yards are below 
J. M. Thompson, Lamar.......... 4 40% lower Prompt 30% less Normal Fair normal: 38.3 percent above normal: normal at 25.5 per- 
C. J. Harris Lumber Company, Mo- ? I , I 

RS Tirta Kain: 8 20% above Good Below Poor Light cent, while 15 percent of the yards have not reported 
w. C. Bowman Lumber Co., Kansas : aoe 

aaa 19) ae wgcretees Good Norma Fair Normal on stock conditions. 

Home Lumber Co., Carthage...... 2 Norma Slow ormal ‘air aight Reference to ti yener: able wi , at 
Regan Lumber Co., Carthage...... 2 20% below Normal Abov Good Heavy F t es ul table will show that the 
E. C. Phares, Sedalia........ Soiaws 2 ormal Slow 334% below Fair Light heaviest stocks are reported by concerns having, head- 

WISCONSIN. quarters in Minnesota, Nebraska and Texas. Wiscon- 


sin, lowa, Kansas and Missouri show comparatively 


jeld. Mic aatia Si haa ot.e45 fies aineca's 6 25% below Fair Above Good Normal light stocks. The canvass, of course, is not complete 


SL EA AS RES Oo Sapa ns dceess diac oie Unchanged Average Light , ¢ Sennromtst ‘ * 2 
wil! nee Lumber Co., Milwaukee. .. i fe ee Sere Unchanged Undeveloped Normal by any means and further investigation might mate 
Tibbits, Cameron Lumber Co., Mil- rially change the complexion of affairs. A majority 

RE TOS 13 11% obove Normal 7% above Not favorable Normal f th ti t , 
Winneconne Lumber Go. Oshkosh a Seog alo Frompt bere F Not bright 4 Light : of the concerns reporting operate more than one yard 
Barker Lumber uel Co., Portage. 5 below Slow nchange ndevelope orma! s hee 2 
W.J. Durham Lumber Co,,Wautoma 3 25% below Slow Above Undeveloped Normal and some of the reports credited to certain states ap 
Nuzum-Hunter Lumber Co., Viola. 4 Unchanged Slow 15% above Good Normal ply to yards located in other states. 


"an. _ ae ee | ae MEA EA ARS Slow Below Uncertain Normal In arriving at a more definite idea in regard to 
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THE YEAR’S TRADE FROM 1,824 RETAIL LUMBER YARDS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


stock conditions, one thousand has been used to rep- 
resent a normal stock. On this basis a yard report- 
ing stocks to be 20 percent light would be indicated 
by the figures 800, while a yard with stocks 20 above 
those of last year would be figured in at 1,200. Em- 
ploying this method and applying it only to those 
which state the variation in percent shows for Mis- 
souri concerns stocks at 232 yards to be 1.1 percent 
below normal. This includes all reports save those 
where no information is given in regard to the con- 
dition of stocks, or where the variation was not 
expressed in percent or could not be determined. On 
a basis of such reports only, 11 yards in Missouri show 
normal stocks; 78 yards, stocks in excess of normal, 
and 146 yards with stocks below normal. Reports 
from concerns operating 75 yards do not give any in- 
formation in regard to stock conditions. 

Reports from the owners of 192 yards have been se- 
eured from Iowa. Of these, 55 show stocks in excess 
of those held last year; 42 below those on hand in 
December, 1906; 80 normal; 15 did not report. On 
this basis and including only those making a definite 
statement in regard to comparative quantities on 
hand this year and last, stocks now are 1.5 percent 
below those of December, 1906. If the general belief 
that stocks on hand in December, 1906, were unusually 
light is correct, then the Iowa yards of necessity must 
have very little lumber on hand at this time. 

For Kansas, reports show stocks to be 1.1 percent 
in excess of those on hand December, 1906, at 66 
yards. Reports in brief show: Six yards below, 30 
yards above, 42 yards normal and 12 not reporting. 

Nebraska shows heavy stocks. At 18 yards reports 
indicate stocks to be 13.6 percent heavier than the 
quantity held at the same time last year. For 37 
yards embraced in the reports no statement is given; 
52 show normal condition of stocks, and 136 show an 
excess, 

In Minnesota reports have been secured from 600 
yards. Of these, 192 report normal stocks; 109 stocks 
below normal, and 218 stocks above normal. 
one did not specify. 


Righty- 
On the basis of those making an 
explicit statement, stocks at 519 yards are 7.9 percent 
above the quantity held in December, 1906. 
Fragmentary reports from Texas, Oklahoma, North 
and South Dakota, Michigan, Dlinois, Indiana and 
Colorado show varying conditions. None of the Texas 
reports indicate light stocks and the figures show a 
heavier percentage of surplus than in any other state. 
Stoeks in Oklahoma also are heavy. In South Dakota 
heavy stocks are reported, while in North Dakota, on 
the basis of the yards reporting, stocks are very light. 
Indiana retailers, on a basis of reports from 43 
yards, hold stocks below normal. 
are about normal. 


In Colorado stocks 
The reports from these states, as 
intimated, are not conclusive evidence as to the actual 
condition of affairs. 

From an inspection of the column showing the com- 
parison of this year’s trade with that of last, it is 
evident that the average retail demand this year in 
almost all sections has been very much above that 
for 1906, notwithstanding the letting up during the 
last two months. About one-sixth of the reports show 
the year’s business to be less than that of 1906 and 
the balance ranges from parity to 25 percent above. 
It is not strange, of course, that the majority of the 
dealers reported collections slow, but there is a sprin- 
kling of ‘‘fair,’’ ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘prompt’’ in the re- 
ports and some of which say ‘‘only a little slow—not 
quite up to standard.’’ A Chieago concern reports 
collections to be 19 percent above those of 1906, while 
another operator in Illinois reports collections very 
good. 

Very few of the reports show the present demand 
to be better than normal. Several state that trade is 
heavy, but the majority report the present demand as 
light. This, of course, is to be expected and the deal- 
ers appear to be content with conditions and to wait 
for the process of readjustment which many of them 
are certain will lead to a far more substantial and 
well developed trade next year. 

It should be borne in mind by everyone considering 
the statements made herein that the present condi- 
tion of affairs in the midst of what people seem to 
regard as a panic is contrasted with trade, collections 
and stocks at a time when the demand for lumber was 
larger and stocks in the hands of retailers probably 
lower than ever before in the history of the United 
States. In other words, a comparison is made between 
panie and boom times and the panic does not show to 
such poor advantage at that. 
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J. H. Yost Lumber Co., Harvard... 6 15% above Fair 10% below Undeveloped ,Q 9... ssvscees 
No. 1 Nebraska ...........00se0- 30 Unchanged Slow No change Fair Very light 
S$. T. Woodsum & Co., Lexington. .. 3 20% above; Slow No change Poor _ Light 
Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., Lincoln 16 15% above, Good 10% above Uncertain Normal 
Oberny & Watson Lumber Co., =e ‘ f } 

On are eee 4 4o % above Slow Below Not bright Light 
Charles F. Iddings, North Platte. .. . 4 Above Slow Good increase Fairly good Normal 
Holmquist Lumber & Grain Co., : ee - ; 

RR. oo vice cv ccrerevasweeee SO sixseees . Slow 30% below Undeveloped Light 
Bradford-Kennedy Co., Omaha... Fahad Bae od ..» Slow No change Undeveloped Light 
Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., ‘ re 7 

Se eer 7 Unchanged Slow Below Fair Quiet 
C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., Omaha... . 8 Unchanged Slow Unchanged Very good Light 
Chicago Lumber Co, of Omaha, u : 

_ EE ae ere 20 10% above Slow Unchanged Good Light 
Day & Frees Lumber Co., Superior . 3 U inchange od Slow Unchanged Not good Light 
Wm. Krotter Co., Stuart.......... 11 25% above Slow ‘ Above air Light 
C. W. Keys & Co., Wilsonville. ; es Sa Fair Below Very good Light 
Barnett Lumber Co., McCook, See gawhume dane °.. Blow Above Poor Light 
Nye Schneider Fowler Co., Fre- : a 

“Sear rer ee 80 10% above Slow 3elow Fair Light 
McIntosh Lumber Co., repay 4 Normal Slow Below Fair Light 
O. H. Wertz Co., Creighton .. re Ee . Slow Below Slow Light 

KANSAS. 
R. D. Heath & Sons, Beloit........ 3 Unchanged Good Below Poor Light 
Turner Freed & Co., Moline........ D Gtebabesdnceua - Slow Unchanged Poor Light 
George 8. Walling & Co., Natoma . 6 Above Slow Unchanged Good Normal 
Cc. F. Lucas & Co., Rebinson . 6 Above Slow Below Not bright Light 
A. Aitken, St. John...........-+-- 6 Unchanged Slow Below Not good Light 
F. M. Spalding, Sabetha.. name 12. Unchanged Slow Unchanged Poor Light 
S M. Wherry & Co., Sabetha...... 3 ‘ Prompt Unchanged Not encouraging Light 

E. Friend, Soldier. ...........-. 4 Fair 10% above Very good Light 
W. 1. Miller L umber Co., Topeka. 3 Slow Above Undeveloped Light 
Potter Mercantile Co., Turon. 4 . Fair Below ? Light 
a Grain & ey Co., W ellsville 6 15% below Fair Unchanged Undeveloped Normal 

. M. Pond & Co., Wichita Suk aes 19 Unchanged Fair Unchanged Undeveloped Normal 
Big Jo Lumber Co., Wichita....... 8 10% above Slow : 10% above Undeveloped Light 
R. G. Kirkwood Lumber Co., Wich- Kan., fair; ‘ 

ELLE EES, EER AEE 4 50% above Okla., slow 10% above Not encouraging Light 
mae. Johnstz & Nicolay, Abilene. 2 Unchanged Slow Above Uncertain Light 

. J. White Lumber Co., Hutchin- 

gon (SRD bd bbe Ap bee Es nee see Se 2 25% above Slow Above - : Light 

TEXAS. 

Rockwell Bros, & Co., Houston. 20 20% above Very fair Above Fair Below normal 
Brazleton, Pryor & Co., Waco. D  psisovnes j> Soe Above Fair héiaehean ewan 
— Cicero Lumber Co.,FortWorth 13 Unchanged Slow 20% above Not bright Light 
O. T, Lyon & Sons, Sherman. ..... 24 20% above Slow 6% below Very poor Very light 
Ford & Isbell Lumber Co,, Del Rio. as ea . Slow Above Fairly good Light 
Steger & Co., Benham............ 6 10% above Slow Normal Undeveloped Good 
Waples-Painter Company, Gaines- 

SS na kasadedeanen ada eanee 14 25% above Slow 40% below Mixed Light 

MICHIGAN, 

The Roc ow Grain Co., Ltd., 

DE oo oc taad eae 2 15% above Slow Below Not good Light 

The Anketell Lumber Co., Detroit, Country prompt, 
| CI AP rss 7 50% above City slow Above Uncertain Good 
ILLINOIS. 
The W. T. Joyce Co., Chicago..... 29 14% above Good; 19% above, 
906 Above Good Normal 
Chas. Harbaugh, Fox Lake........ 3 10% above Very good 10% above Very good Normal 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Dakota Lumber Co., Britton. ..... 6 15% below Slow 10% below Good Normal 
Peter Mintener Lumber Co., Huron. 12 30% above Slow Above Good Light 
Loonan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls .. 8 Above Normal 5% above Undeveloped Light 
a E, WRn.s 2 sn% 0060060000 an Normal ie eee ae Not encouraging Light 
— Bros, Lumber Co., Water- 
RADE RNS ae 11 TO eee Fully as large Fair Light 
E Bers Colburn, Springfield ...... 2 Unchanged Slow Below Fair Light 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
W.H. White Lumber Co., Fargo .. 22 Average Unchanged Above Light Normal 
Robertson Lumber Co., Grand Forks 39 20% below Slow 25% less Not encouraging Light 
INDIANA. 
Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indi- . . 

DRS 6 6 wecas ts) as sgnresages 35 Normal Normal 10% below Undeveloped Light 

Southern Product Co., Indianapolis Ss 10% below Siightly below Above Not encouraging Below 
COLORADO. 
Hallack Lumber & Supply Co., - ‘ : 

RR eaeer TTT Tre | on ae Koo Medium Above Not encouraging Light 
Gibson Lumber Co., Canon City. 10 Normal Fair Average Fair Light 
McAlister Lumber & Supply eee 

ONE v 860.0d caw beceennes Normal Good Above Poor Light 

OKLAHOMA. 
Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co., 

0 re 6 10% above Slow Below Not encouraging Light 
Wagoner Lumber Co., Wagoner... . ~ \Zidiwaaeusace Prompt Unchanged Fair Normal 
E A, Butt Lumber Co., Wynnewood. DW scuseesaws ... Slow Below Not encouraging Light 
Stephe nson-Browne Lumber Co., . . é ; 

GS aaa er Pree tr Slow Normal Not encouraging Light 
Enid Lumber Co., Enid........... 1 Above Slow Above Favorable Light 
T. J. Stewart Lumber Co., El Reno . 7 Above Slow 25% above Fair Below normal 
Minnetonka Lumber Co., Okla- 

IE io ela, ee eink sa ache 580 15 334% above Slow 40% above ___.......... ...+. Light 
Frantz Lumber Co., Enid ......... 2 Unchanged Normal 334% above Fair Light 
York-Key Mercantile Co., Wood- 

NA dobre ened te angce nce wee 12 50% above Fair Above Poor Light 





GOOD REPORT FROM GERMAN FORESTRY OPERATIONS. 


Official figures recently compiled by the government 
of Saxony, Germany, show that in 1906 the cultivated 
forests of that kingdom produced a net revenue of 
$2,126,037. This revenue was obtained from a for- 
ested area of 443,105 acres owned by the government. 
Of the total, 424,246 acres represented land covered 
by trees or soil set apart for rotational _foresting. 

The total area of Saxony comprises 5,789 English 
square miles, of which nearly one-half is covered by 
private and government forests. The state treasury 
accounts the public forests as its highest revenue pro- 
ducers. The total quantity of timber cut during 1906 
was estimated at 1,231,472 ecubie yards. Of this 
amount 210,947 cubic yards represented wood used 
for fuel and 1,020,525 yards were sold for all other 
purposes. To the total indicated must be added 
brushwood, cut and sold mostly for fuel, amounting 
to 120,415 cubic yards, raising the total "quantity of 
timber and brushwood sold in 1906 to 1,421,887 cubic 
yards, for which $3,374,385 was received. ‘This sum 
was increased by additional revenue from the leasing 


of meadows, hunting privileges and other rights to 
the total of $3,483,616. 

Deducting from this total the cost of forest protec- 
tion, including wages, salaries and the entire service, 
amounting to $1,357,580, the net profit of $2,126,037 
was added to the state treasury in 1906. Results in 
each of the ten preceding years showed equally high 
figures, some slightly exe eeding those of last year. 

Similar results have been achieved in other German 
states by systematic forest cultivation. Nearly fifty 
thousand square miles of German soil, or one-fourth 
of the area of the empire, has been devoted or adapted 
to foresting, the value of wood obtained therefrom 
being estimated at $60,000,000 a year. -Among the 
trees planted red pitch pine produces the best result. 
It is used in mine construction, for building purposes, 
barrels, boxes, matches, bottoms and covers for mu- 
sical instruments, sounding boards for pianos, furni- 
ture, coopers’ stock, ladders, bean and hop poles, 
wine props, lath and shingles and other purposes for 
which lumber is employed. 
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STATEMENTS REGARDING THE EXHAUSTION OF TIMBER 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Re- 
ferring to the attached clipping from the Chicago Evening 
Journal of December 14, a plain business proposition re- 
solves itself into a simple example of arithmetic. The cut 
of 25,000,000,000 feet every year for sixteen years will 
surely total 400,000,000,000 feet. ‘Preserving the forests 
is a plain business venture” is good, but I don’t quite 
understand from the article what Chief Pinchot will do in 
the matter now he “at last seems to have struck a lead.”’ 
Will you kindly advise your statistical readers? 

“1348.” 


It is a well known fact that the administration is 
working to secure the establishment of an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of national forests in the 
Appalachian range. No one who has witnessed the 
desolation following the disappearance of the forests 
from the eastern mountainous country can doubt the 
wisdom of seeking to perpetuate the growth which 
will conserve the water supply, do much to prevent 
floods in the spring, thus preserving from damage or 
ruin the rich bottom lands, and otherwise redound to the 
benefit of the people living along the streams having 
their sources in the Appalachian range. The reserves 
now in contemplation are inadequate for the purpose 
for which they are intended, but they would serve as 
a working basis for the acquisition of other land suit- 
able for no other purpose than growing timber. These 
lands, it should be remembered, in course of time will 
have depreciated in value so that it is problematical 
whether or not they would produce timber. These 
projects met with cordial support in the last Congress, 
were passed by the Senate, favorably reported to the 


House by unanimous vote of the proper committee, and 
failed of becoming law only because Speaker Cannon 
would not allow them to be brought up for final pas- 
sage. : 

Statements appearing in the daily papers in regard 
to the exhaustion of the timber supply of the country 
should be taken with a grain of salt. The sawed 
lumber product in 1906 was approximately 37,500,000,- 
000 feet. Reducing the shingle and lath product to 
board feet would increase the total to about 39,500,- 
000,000 feet. In addition to these drains upon the tim- 
ber supply of the country are many others, iacluding 
cooperage, telephone and telegraph poles, ties, pulp- 
wood and fuel. There is no basis for determining the 
exact quantity of commercial timber felled each year, 
but it is not beyond conservative hazard to say that it 
approaches 50,000,000,000 feet if reduced to board 
measure, 

Several years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN esti- 
mated the stand of commercial timber at 2,000,000,- 
000,000 feet. Others have concurred in this estimate 
and while it has been reduced by two years’ cut the 
quantity removed has not been sufficiently large to 
change the basis. People should realize that any 
statistical statement bearing upon the timber supply 
of the country is approximate only. On the basis of 
the foregoing total stand and consumption the supply 
would last forty years, but this does not mean that 
there will be no timber in the country forty years from 
now. There is a very large second growth coming on 
and the methods employed at the mills and in the 
woods are changing rapidly and parts of the trees left 
in the forest several years ago now have a commercial 


THAT ARE “UNSALTED.” - 


value. Manufacturers are cutting closer and this 
tendency must be. persisted in because of the higher 
value of all timber.’ 

Anyone at all in touch with lumber history and 
lumber matters knows that it is folly to set a date 
upon which the timber of the country or the timber of 
any particular section of the country will have disap- 
peared. The timber of Michigan has been exhausted 
a score of times; Wisconsin and Minnesota have been 
denuded of their forests as many more and some of 
the predictions in regard to the disappearance of the 
forests from the Great Lakes states now are ten to 
twenty years overdue. 

The writer of the article appearing in the Journal 
evidently got his facts mixed. The hardwood output 
of sawed lumber of the United States is less than 
8,000,000,000 feet, instead of 25,000,000,000. How 
much hardwood timber there is in the country no one 
knows. The production of softwood is about 30,000,- 
000,000 feet. It is true, of course, that if to the 
sawed lumber product would be added the timber used 
by the tie makers, coopers, in the mines, and for similar 
purposes, the consumption would be largely increased, 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN scarcely can_ believe 
that there is cut annually 25,000,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood. 

No longer do the people look upon the setting aside 
of certain parts of the country as forest reserves as a 
sentimental idea. It is being understood more and 
more that this is necessary in order to conserve the 
welfare of the nation. 

If the chief forester has ‘‘struck a lead’’ 
questionably is ‘‘it.’’ 


this un 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Within the week phases of a better condition have 
come into view in sections of the lumber business. 
Readjustments and rearrangements have been made 
looking to the restoration of credits and confidence. 
The better state of the general financial condition has 
helped to this result. The beginning of the new year 
is at hand and it is felt that after the holiday season 
will come a considerable placing of orders and mak- 
ing contracts for next season’s stock. There has been 
no such collapse of the lumber business as was feared 
in October and November. After the storm and high 
seas has come a calm, and though some damage has been 
done to craft they are floating on even keel and yet 
may have a successful voyage. The general curtail- 
ment of production is having a good effect on the 
market, and though this is still mostly in prospect it 
is believed to be certainly coming. The visible evi- 
dences of improved conditions can be seen in the 
increasing number of contracts placed for yellow pine 
in the southwest, and in the greater frequency of 
orders all over the yellow pine producing field. Such 
revived demand, coming so late in December and just 
before the holiday festivities and relaxation from 
business, is taken to mean that buyers have in a meas- 
ure recovered confidence and feel that there is to be a 
normal demand for lumber before the new year shall 
far advance. This feeling is not only observable in 
the southern pine field but is manifest in the north- 
ern pine, hemlock, spruce and hardwood business. It 
is not expected that there can be much upstart 
of demand and movement before the middle of Janu- 
ary or the first of February, but enough is doing, 
with sufficient indications that something is to be 
done in the not distant future, to induce encourage- 
ment and increase confidence. 


RECOVERY FROM ARTIFICIAL FEAR. 


It is beginning to be realized that the October 
flurry was the culmination of stringent conditions in- 
duced by overspeculation and overstraining of credits, 
and that no sooner had the banks strengthened them- 
selves so as to take care of their depositors than con- 
ditions began to mend. In all the agricultural regions 
the sale of crops at high prices must assure at least a 
fair demand for lumber next season. The prosperity 
of the farmers can not fail to act favorably on the 
general demand for merchandise, which should restore 
activity in manufacturing within the next year. While 
there may be no boom in general business, it is likely 
to rise gradually toward spring and assume suflicient 
volume and force to induce a normal demand for lum- 
ber and other forest products. Yet this outlook should 
not justify a reckless plunging ahead on the part of 
manufacturers in an effort to pile up product in antici- 
pation of a big demand. The curtailment of output 
should continue until the tone of the market shall be 
fully restored and the trade shall acquire such an 
appetite for lumber as to lead to a stiffening of prices 
preparatory to some advance. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ STOCKS. 

A canvass of the state of retail stocks in the middle 
west and southwest, the results of which appear in 
another place in this issue, goes to show that the 
actual facts disprove many of the reports and 
theories about retail stocks, trade and collections that 
have been rife in tne last three months. ‘Lnough it 
ean safely enough be assumed that the retail yards 
hold relatively more stocks than at this time last year 
the consensus of reports does not inditate that there 
is to be any great rush of buying merely because of 
lumber scarcity. The retail trade will need more lum- 
ber for spring business where demand is fair, and will 


be in the market for it. But that there is to be any 
scrambling after lumber to fill up depleted stocks does 
not appear. The vigor of the spring movement of 
wholesale lumber into retail hands will depend upon 
the urgency of the consumptive demand. There will 
probably be but little speculative buying unless some- 
thing shall happen to make a considerable and ener- 
getic advance in prices. For one thing, there is likely 
to be no car shortage before next fall, at the earliest, 
so that lumber can be delivered to the retailers from 
the mills with a fair degree of dispatch. Such a 
movement will tend to keep prices steady, and any 
advance that may occur must come at the mill end 
of the business by limiting product so as to keep the 
market free of surplus. In the retail trade the ma- 
jority report indicates fair to good collections, which 
is a favorable feature of the situation. This state 
of things might be expected since everything that 
the farmers have to sell brings a good price. The 
farmers being forehanded and able to pay up, the 
village and country town people of course are in a 
way to do likewise. Replies concerning prospects 
for rural trade are oftener negative than sanguine, 


‘ but that may be more the reflex of dubious financial 


prophecies than a deduction from facts. The country 
dealer, like the farmer, is not given to brilliant prog- 
nostics of the future. Still many retailers predict an 
excellent trade next season. 


MARKET TRADE SYMPTOMS. 

In Kansas City the yellow pine atmosphere is clear 
ing to some degree. Prices are no longer declining 
and prominent concerns have ceased to make as low 
quotations as a short time since. Within a few days 
lumber has been bought by those who believe that 
the market will soon react to a better level. One 
concern placed orders lately for 100 carloads. In- 
quiry is inereasing. At St. Louis a sudden and un 
expected demand for yellow pine has arisen, and 
dealers believe that this reaction is the beginning of 
better times. The feeling is that there will be an early 
rise in prices. At New Orleans conditions are con- 
sidered more favorable and would be emphatically 
so if prices were more regular and stable. Inquiries 
are increasing and this is taken as evidence of a re- 
vival of demand next month. Few cancelations are 
noticed and standing orders are being filled. Exports 
from Gulf points are about as formerly, though thare 
has been some increase from the port of New Orleans. 
In Chicago the yellow pine business is showing better 
features than a while since and wholesalers are some- 
what encouraged. At Cleveland a fair distribution 
is reported. Prices are said to be weakening at 
Columbus, Ohio, under the influence of a declining 
demand. A few fair sales of yellow pine have been 
made at Pittsburg. Stocks are said to be lower than 
for some time. At Baltimore inquiry is limited and 
trade is in small lots. In fact all the eastern cities re- 
port a lifeless trade, with no appreciable change from 
recent dull conditions. 


IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


The wholesale dealers in northern pine have reached 
the usual quiet period of the year. Movement by 
lake and canal has ceased and the yards are being 
put into shape for inventory. Demand at the Tona- 
wandas, Cleveland, Chicago and other points is quiet, 
though there is some movement on old orders and 
contracts and new orders occasionally are received. 
While prices settled a trifle during the monetary 
furore the owners of principal wholesale stocks did 
not weaken to any appreciable degree, and it is ex- 
pected that when the spring trade shall open the 


wholesalers will stand pat on about last season’s 
prices. No effort will be made to push production, 
which will be carried forward on conservative lines 
and graduated to the probable demand. 


HARDWOODS LOOKING UP. 


The depression in hardwood lines seems to be meas 
urably passing. In such leading producing and whole 
sale centers as Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville and 
Cincinnati things are looking better. The consuming 
industries are picking up a considerable stock and 
are making inquiries for next season’s supplies. Pop 
lar in the better grades is in especial call and prices 
are firm. Quarter sawed white oak still holds its 
regal place. The other leading woods are holding 
fairly steady and prices are liable to take an up 
ward dip when January and February trade shall 
get fairly started. 


QUIET ON THE WEST COAST. 

No recovery of lost activity has yet occurred in 
the Washington and Oregon trade, nor will it until 
the rate decision shall be known. Portland and the 
Sound cities, with Spokane, are cultivating the local 
home trade with good results. The California outlet 
is yet restricted. The oriental cargo demand is not 
active, and comparatively few boat loads are going 
to California points. Several cargoes have been put 
under charter for European destination, and buyers 
from overseas lately have visited Coast mill points 
in search of chances to buy lumber and_ timber. 
Some red cedar shingles are reaching the interior 
through San Pedro, the southern California gateway. 


CYPRESS CURTAILMENT. 

The restriction of cypress production at the Louisi- 
ana mills is being well maintained and prices are 
steady. Several of the mill salesmen have been sent 
into the distributing field to study market conditions 
and the state of demand and prices. Stocks show 
but slight accumulation, if any. The refusal of the 
manufacturers to be stampeded by buyers has gone 
far to maintain prices. They feel able to hold down 
their stocks, which grow better by age, until prices 
and demand shall improve. Tank stock is scarce, 


SPRUCE. 

No noteworthy change has occurred in eastern or 
other spruce. Demand is quiet, prices are steady at 
Boston and in about the customary state at New York. 
The mill output is being curtailed. 


EDITORIAL BRIEFS. 


A BRIEF, snappy letter from W. B. Mershon & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., commands attention. Under date of 
December 16 this concern advises; ‘‘ Probably you will 
be interested in knowing that owing to a recent improve 
ment in business and a nice lot of orders coming in we 
are again running overtime in our shop. If this is an 
exception you will be able to read between the lines the 
excellence of our 1907 series of resaws.’’ 





THERE is one thing possessed by the mail order 
house that is unadulterated and that is its nerve. 


THE LATEST in mail order houses is a disposition on 
their part to handle coal. This business, of course, would 
prove of tremendous advantage to the consumer who can 
telephone t6 the Anail oxder concern to senda ‘bushel of 
coal by next post. Only highly developed minds can have 
such service as this. The business probably would be a 
failure in tropical Africa, 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF HARDWOODS. 


Economical Manipulation of the Log—Processes Condemned and Methods Commended—Graphic Hints for Securing Profit in the Mill. 


An unsophisticated gentleman was visiting a saw 
mill. The owner was taking particular pains to ex- 
plain the various phases of the work. Pointing to a 
fine oak log the saw mill man said: ‘‘We get our 
firsts and seconds and table tops from stock like that. 
The lumber in that log is worth $40 right ‘here at 
the mill.’’_ Thinking to show his appreciation of the 
statement the visitor remarked, ‘‘Why don’t you cut 
all your oak up into table tops, and firsts and sec- 
mds??? 

Changing the inquiry slightly, it can be made to 
apply in a practical way: ‘‘Why don’t you cut more 
of your log into firsts and seconds, box boards and 
table tops?’’ It is doubtful if all lumber manufac- 
turers have given this subject the consideration it 
should have. Much depends upon the sawyer; more, 
probably, on his instructions. It would not pay to 
jockey with a poor log ten minutes in order to raise 
the grade of a few boards from common to firsts and 
seconds. Those attending the live rolls, the edger, 
trimmer, conveyors, and, in fact, everyone concerned 
in handling lumber from the time it leaves the saw 
until it is put in pile, can not be kept busy unless 
the sawyer keeps up his end. 

In the manufacture of cottonwood, gum and some 











taper in as much as possible of the log product. 
Fourth operation—Figure 4 illustrates the principle 
first described in keeping up the width of the high 
grade stock. After this operation is completed a cant 
say 814 by 15% inches at the small end is left. 
Fifth operation—Turning this cant down as shown 
in figure 5, a number of boards 84% inches at the small 
end can be cut. This will be all heart stock and of 
width sufficient to permit its being placed in the grade 
of firsts and seconds. ‘After the heart is reached at 
the small end the head blocks are set parallel to the 
edge of the carriage and the taper taken out one way 
of the log as indicated in figure 5. Taking the taper 
out in this way produces a quantity of short heart 
lumber of low quality but which may be sold for head- 
ing or common lumber. : 
Sixth operation—The heart of the cant then is 
turned against the knees and one sizing cut made, 
after which the remaining part of the log may be cut 
into inch or thicker stocks as may be desired. The 
last board may contain heart of be irregularly sawed, 
which probably would reduce it to cull. 
This method can be followed in its entirety where 
logs of high grade are being cut. It can be used to 
advantage, however, in part at least in cutting cot- 





























Fig.t. Fig.2 
PLATE I.—ONE OF THE ORDINARY METHODS OF PLAIN SAWING. 


‘ther classes of hardwoods a number of practical 
suggestions have been made which are wofthy of the 
thoughtful consideration of everyone engaged in cut- 
ting up stock, and some of the principles by which 
quality is economized could be taken to heart by 
the pine manufacturers. One of the principles in- 
volved is to maintain the width of the stock pro- 
duced from the good part of the log. 

The first plate shows one of the ordinary methods 
if eutting hardwood stock. This method lessens the 
juantity of firsts and seconds that may be produced 
trom a log, The heart boards shown in figure 4 of 
plate L contain defects which reduce the grade to common 
‘reull. If heart defects be edged out of the board then 
ihe strips are too narrow to permit them to enter the 
rrade of firsts and seconds. By stopping the opera- 
‘ions as shown in figures 3 and 4 of plate II so as to 
eave a cant 8%4 inches thick a greater quantity of 
firsts and seconds may be secured from logs of good 

uality. The heart boards instead of being 10 and 14 
uches wide as results from the use of the method il- 
istrated in plate I are only 8 inches wide, a differ- 
nee of 25 to 50 percent in the quantity of lumber 
educed to common grade by heart defect or on ac- 
ount of width. The principle illustrated by plates I 
nd IL will be readily comprehended and appreciated by 
ny hardwood operator. 

Every manufacturer of cottonwood or gum encount- 
rs butt logs with a very heavy taper. Taperings logs 
n all kinds of timber are by no means unusual. The 
rinciple illustrated in plate III can be made applica- 
le to any kind of wood. The process may be de- 
cribed in this way: 

First operations—Set the head blocks so that the 
dge of the log from which the slab is to be removed 
s parallel with the edge of the carriage. The first cut 
hould remove a slab of equal thickness from one end 
f the log to the other. The subsequent cuts should 
.© made without changing the relative position of the 
‘adblocks; that is, the boards should be cut parallel 
' the outer edge of the log, and if this method is fol- 
‘wed in straight grain lumber all heart or all sap will 
ie produced. This waney edge stock, of course, neces- 
sarily will have to be run through the edger and may 
lave sap on the outer edge of the fourth or fifth cuts. 
fter passing through the edger the boards will be 
‘he same width from end to end. 

Second operation—This merely is a duplication of 
ihe first save that the log is turned and boards are cut 
jirallel to the other face of the log. These boards also 

ure put through the edger. 

Third operation—In figure 3 the cant shows that the 

iper has not been eliminated. The waney edge 
irips secured by the first few cuts in this operation 
ecessarily must be run through the edger and all the 
‘aper on such strips will be cut away in trimming the 
cdges. None of the square edge boards should be sent 
‘hrough the edger, the object being to preserve the 
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PLATE III.—AN INNOVATION IN CUTTING TAPERING 
LOGS. 
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PLATE II.—A METHOD FOR INCREASING THE PRODUCT OF UPPERS IN HARDWOOD. 


tonwood and gum logs with a defective heart or hol- 
low butt. It has the advantage of keeping the sap 
and heart divided and of producing straight grain 
lumber. 

Another and a most important point to be consid- 
ered is that by leaving the taper of the log in the 
lumber a much greater quantity is secured. The rules 
of both the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States and the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association provide for measuring tapering boards 
one-third of the length from the narrow end. By this 
method the seller secures one-third of the taper and 
the buyer two-thirds. Hardwood lumber largely is a 
cutting up proposition and the manufacturer who cross 
cuts his lumber could have no possible objection to 
make on the tapering stock. 

These methods have been used by one of the largest 
hardwood manufacturers in the southern belt and no 
objection has been raised. The chief point of advan- 
tage which the producer should bear in mind is the 
production of straight grain lumber and the gain in 
the lumber of feet produced in this way over the quan- 
tity cut when the taper is cut off in chunks as is cus- 
tomary in the ordinary method of squaring up logs. 

In none of the illustrations showing different meth- 
ods of cutting hardwood logs has consistent effort been 
made to draw to seale. In Plate III the taper has been 
exaggerated and the number of boards cut during 
each operation may not be correctly given. The 
iJea has been not to show the actual product of a 
log but the methods by which the product could be 
given a higher average value. 





POWERFUL CHAMPION OF THE DEEP WATER- 
WAY PROJECT. 


Hon. William Lorimer, member of Congress from 
the Sixth (Chicago) district of Illinois, is an earnest 
advocate of proposed legislation in behalf of internal 
waterway transportation. In an article published in 
the November number of the American Business Man he 
sets forth with much force and precision his views on 
the advisability of improving the rivers of the couritry 
for navigation. 

Mr. Lorimer does not indulge in a great outflow of 
rhetoric, and evidently tries"to avoid mere theory in the 
treatment of his subject. He says that the manufac- 
turer of the middle west is resolved into the problem 
of a deep waterway from the lakes to the gulf in a 
personal, practical way, epitomized thus: . 

How is the waterway to effect his individual business? 

What commercial opportunities will it open up to him? 

How much will it cut from his yearly freight bill? 

How much will it add to his annual sales? 

In estimating the importance of a deep waterway 
from the lakes to the gulf the man who has heavy 
freights to move should take a comprehensive glance 
at the map. There is the Mississippi river reaching 
across the country from north to south. 

It is a natural highway of commerce. Flowing into 
the Mississippi are many navigable streams, to say 
nothing of 500 tributary rivers, many of which are 
capable of improvement for navigation. The chief con- 
fluents of the main commercial waterway reach east and 
west through twenty-three states and territories. 

Then there is the chain of great lakes, another 
mighty highway of commerce, lying tributary to a sec- 
tion of the United States holding vast possibilities for 
the business man. Nature neglected to connect these 
two systems of navigation. It is proposed that what 
nature failed to do shall be done by the national govern- 
ment. Already the most important link in that con- 
nection has been made—the Chicago drainage and ship 
channel, forty miles between the lake and Joliet. 

Now to get down to the question of dollars and cents 
in the costs of transportation: According to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in 1904 the average cost of 
carrying freight on the railroads of the nation was 7.8 
mills per ton mile. On tne other hand the cost of 
transporting freight on the Mississippi river between 
Cairo and New Orleans is .67 of a mill per ton mile. 

On the Ohio river the average charge for freight is 
.76 of a mill per ton mile, and on the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal .85 of a mill. 

Here are three great waterways carrying freight for 
considerably less than one mill per ton mile compared 
with 7.8 mills on the railroads. If we take the ratio 
of six to one, which eminent authorities declare to be 
conservative, we have ample ground to forecast wonder- 
ful business possibilities in the projected 14-foot chan- 
nel from the lakes to the gulf, 

Any reductions of freight rates caused by enlarging 
the capacity of the rivers will tend to cheapen rates 
on the railroads. 

Mr. Lorimer calls attention to the advantages that 
would result from the lakes and Mississippi deep water- 
way when the Panama canal shall have been completed, 
as it would be a short cut for the traffic that would pass 
between the North and South American Pacifie coast and 
the orient and the great interior of the United States. 
He argues and produces figures to clinch his statements, 
that the direct route between South American ports and 
the middle west would greatly enhance the commerce be- 
tween the two seetions of. the American continent. Mr. 
Lorimer is a powerful champion of the lakes to the gulf 
channel and will give legislation to that end all the in- 
fluence of which he is capable. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES TWO POEMS WITH CHRISTMAS THE THEME. 


THE SIGNS OF MIRTH. 
Whence comes the emblems of our Christ- 
mas time, 
The bright insignia of our Christmas 


mirth? 
From running seas? From caverns in the 
earth ? 


From hands of workmen dripping sweat 
and grime? 


Where are the emblems of our Christmas 
born? 
*Mid whirring wheels? ‘Mid thunders of 
the loom? 
Do they awaken in the mighty gloom 
Where men toil ever, be it night or morn? 


Or garlands gathered for the Christmas 


In camp on Christmas Eve, 
It is the forest yields the joyful sign 


That lights the hearth and beautifies the An’ try to make believe 


‘‘MERRY CHRISTMAS.’’ 


fun. , Around the bunkhouse stove we sit 


When supper’s done an’ pipes are lit, 


A girl thet’s fond an’ true. 

An’, though you try to bluff an’ stall, 
You can't yourself deceive— 

I guess the toughest time of all 
Is this same Christmas Eve. 


‘ 


board Thet Christmas doesn’t bother us, 


To celebrate the birthday of the Lord, 

To celebrate earth’s season most divine. 
Is thinkin’ quite a lot. 

The holly berry gleams in every hall; 

The tiny spruce, ablaze with candle light, 
Illuminates the tender Christmas night 
And paints gay shadows on the cottage 
wail. An’ yet it seems to me 


Er it’s supposed to be, 


Thet Christmas is the bluest day 


How short our day of feasting and of In all the calender— 


Now, Christmas is a time of cheer, 


The merry time of all the year, 


Thet Christmas we've forgot— An’ so you sit an’ smoke an’ smoke 
An’ yet we know thet ev'ry cuss 


An’ smoke like kingdom come, 

But no one laughs at no one’s joke 
An’ ev'ry face is glum. 

You start a game of sixty-six 
To drive away the dumps 

But fail to watch your pardner’s tricks 
An’ can’t remember trumps. 


With ev'rything it’s just the same— 
With pedro, cribbage, tunk— 


cheer ! When you're up-river fur away Until, at last, you quit the game 
Nay, never here, where molten metals run, What little time our Christmas taper There ain’t no lonesomer. An’ tumble in your bunk. 
Nor where the fingers fashion woof and glows! There’s nothin’ under heaven’s dome, 
thread, While, ’mid the hollys and the mistle- Fer there's a wife in town, perhaps, Hard work, bad luck er booze, 
Are made the wreaths that deck the table toes, Er else a kid er two, Like Christmas Eve away from home 
head 7 The forest keeps its Christmas all the year. Er, waitin’ fer the single chaps, To give a man the blues. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Interesting Matters for Those Concerned in Shingle Manufacture—What Is Yellow Pine Worth?—Production of Hardwood in Wisconsin. 


Wanted—Information of Whereabouts of T. G. Miller. 


CuicaGco, Dec. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Would 
you kindly assist me in ascertaining the address of T. G 
Miller, of New York, mentioned in your issue of December 
14 in the article entitled “Mexican Mill News?’ I am an 
interested reader of your valued paper for many years and 
certainly would greatly appreciate your assistance in this 
matter. LBo SCHMALDT. 

4442 Evans Ave. 





Have Faith in the Future. 


COVINGTON, Ky., Dec. 10.—We are safe in saying that 
the output of lumber in this locality has been reduced 
50 percent, with prospects of further curtailment as soon 
as present contracts can be set aside. The mills in this 
section are portable, for the greater part, but as_a whole 
they manufagture considerable hardwood lumber. Until the 
market opens up and both demand and price improve there 
will be simply no operation except for the employment of 
teams. We all have faith in demand and price of lumber 
being practically restored by spring and will hold our pres- 
ent stock of lumber except for such sales as are necessary 
to raise funds to buy feed for our teams and supplies for 
our men. TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 

Hall Hagemeyer, Manager. 





Repacking Shingles. 

Upper ALTON, ILL., Dec. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: One of my customers who does not want his name 
mentioned thinks he is in the right in ay my damages on 
a car of shingles recently received. After the last course of 
shingles was put in the car in loading there was still a 
small space left at the top of the car about half sufficient 
to admit a bunch in thickness. Presumably in order to get 
in the minimum weight the shipper broke epen about forty 
bunches and scattered them in this space. My friend thinks 
he should pay the expense of rebundling. What do you 
think about it? 

The same dealer reports that this summer a contractor 
obtained a price on an $800 mill bill lower than the dealer 
himself could get from any sash and door house, although 
he tried several. In fact, of several houses built this season 
he furnished the millwork on only one, although he was 
willing to sacrifice his profit. What can be done about it? 

JOHN CHRISTY. 

[It is customary for shingles to be shipped in bundles 
and the buyer is under no obligation whatever to accept 
shingles which require repacking or to rebundle the 
10,000 in a ecarload. Usually there are enough broken 
bundles in a ear to exasperate the receivers in any event. 
They have no facilities’ for repacking and not being 
versed in the work it is very expensive and very 
annoying to repack shingles. Furthermore, without 
facilities for doing the work the bunches present a 
ragged appearance and every retailer has found that 
this is not without its effect on the sale. 

In regard to the retailer selling’ millwork we can only 
say that many of them do, although the builders fre- 
quently are able to buy cheaper elsewhere. Each dealer 
must handle this question to the best of his ability.— 
EDITOR. | 





Shingles Below Specifications. 


Tienniettra, N. Y., Dec. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
About September 1 I wrote to a firm at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., that if they had a small car of No. 1 5 to 2 Wash- 
ington red cedar shingles that they could deliver soon to 
let me know. Instead of writing me they sent their sales- 
man to see me. I stated to him that I wanted a first class 
shingle, as my trade demanded such. He stated he could 
get me a car for $4.53 and if the shingles were not all right 
in every way I need not take them. I gave him my order 
which he turned over to his firm at Tonawanda and they 
turned it over to a mill on the Coast. When the car 
arrived I had people waiting for the shingles. We opened 
the car and the shingles looked all right and we sold 60,000 
from the car. After we sold the 60,000 I counted the 
balance and found the count correct and thought they were 
all right, so I sent my check to the mill on the Coast in 
payment. The next day we unloaded the balance of the 
shingles and found three broken bunches. We looked them 
over and found that about one-third of them were cut taper, 
wide at butt and narrow at top. Some of the shingles 
would taper at least 2 inches. Now, we expect the 60,000 
sold will come back to us, as the carpenters say they can 
not make a good roof out of shingles that are made that 
way. What I would like to ask is, are shingles that taper 
like that up to grade and what would be our right in the 
matter? Also, what would you advise us to do? 

L. TUTTLE. 


[The concern selling the shingles should be notified 
at once and requested to take the shingles off the hands 
of the buyer. In the event the latter can handle them 
at all and is willing to do so an agreement might be 
entered into so that it would not be necessary to load 


. 


the shingles again and ship them to someone else. If 
the facts in this ease have been clearly related the buyer 
is under no obligations to incur a heavy loss on account 
of the inferior quality of the goods supplied. 

It might be argued that the buyer having had oppor- 
tunity to inspect the shingles had accepted them at his 
own risk, but no reliable concern which values its repu- 
tation above a few dollars’ profit would seek to hide 
behind this fragile defense. 

If the shingles are returned by contractors who re- 
ject them because of low quality the buyer has every 
cause to place the responsibility where it belongs. He 
should look for redress to the concern which sold the 
stock and that operator in turn can secure satisfaction 
from the original shipper or manufacturer.—EDITOR, | 





Stump Pulling Device. 

LAUREL, MISS., Nov. 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Can you advise me as to the quickest, most practical and 
cheapest way for pulling out stumps of pine trees? I do 
not want to blow up the stumps, as I wish to save them in 
order to extract the turpentine from them. I want to find 
out the best way to pull out regularly large quantities of 
such stumps. M. MUHLE. 

[There are a great many stump pulling machines on 
the market. In Minnesota a device for pulling stumps 
has been used which seemed to do the work and it did 
not appear from casual inspection that the expense 
could be very great. A strong derrick, twenty-five feet 
high, had been built and mounted on wheels. It was 
provided with clutches for catching under the stumps 
and a team of horses was used to pull the derrick over. 
This gave the necessary leverage to pull the stump up 
bodily, as the wheels formed an axis for the derrick to 
revolve upon. 

We do not know where this device is manufactured, 
or whether it might not have been built by some in- 
genious operator for his own use. It might be tried.— 
EDITOR. } 








Basic Price of Yellow Pine. 


SoLpIFR, KAN., Nov. 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
What price do you suggest as a fair basis to invoice yellow 
pine in retail yards about December 15 to 31, 1907? 

C. E. FRIEND. 





[This query brings up the great problem which will 
have to be solved by each yard operator within the next 
thirty days. Stocks on hand at the beginning of 1908 
will include lumber purchased at all times within the 
last twelve months. If the stock be a normal one it is 
probable that at the time the inventory is taken the 
prices paid will be above those at which orders could 
be placed for the same material. In other words, the 
dealers may be in a position to buy stocks for less 
money during the inventorying season than was paid for 
the stock at the time it was put in. Last year the retail 
lumbermen were confronted with a similar problem, the 
difference being that lumber on the yard had appre- 
ciated in value, and the question then was whether to 
make the inventory show the invoice price or the cur- 
rent value. 

A great deal depends upon the methods employed by 
dealers. If the object, for instance, be to show the 
present net worth of the assets, aside from good will, 
the lumber should be valued at its present worth rather 
than at the invoice price. If the yard man has been in 
the habit of charging depreciation against his invest- 
ment in wagons, live stock and other facilities he should 
credit the lumber only at what it would cost piled in 
his yard at this time. If, on the contrary, he has cred- 
ited his horses, wagons, sheds and other appliances at 
cost, the lumber should be treated in the same manner. 

An inventory should show the cash value of the assets. 
Ordinarily it is difficult to determine just what the cash 
value is, but in the case of lumber on hand the average 
price quoted by-three or four reliable manufacturers or 
dealers should serve as a basis. Every yard in the 
country that handles yellow pine is on the mailing list 
of half a dozen or more concerns and should be in a 
position to figure out prices which represent the current 
market.—EDITOR. } 


A Forestry School. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: Will you please give me information regarding a 
college of forestry somewhere near or in the states of 
Wisconsin or Michigan where the course is two years and 
where a young man entering need only to furnish his horse 
and as a compensation he has to give two years to the 
government ? LAWRENCE D. RUTTER. 

131 North Fiftieth street. 


{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no information in 
regard to a school of forestry operated on the conditions 
outlined by the correspondent.—EbirTor. | 





Wisconsin Hardwood Production. 

OweN, Wis., Dec. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Can you give me the information suggested by the follow- 
ing inquiries: How much hardwood lumber was_ there 
produced in the United States during the year 1906, and 
how much of the total was produced in Wisconsin? 

A. B. Owen, 
Chairman Bureau of Grades, Hardwood Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Wisconsin. 

[The Forest Service, department of agriculture, gives 
the total of hardwood lumber produced in the United 
States during 1906 as 7,286,340,000 feet. But this 
result is doubtless considerably less than the actual total, 
since under the head of ‘‘all other,’’ as applied to a 
miscellaneous amount of lumber that it was impossible 
to separate into distinct kinds in the statistical state- 
ment, there must have been a considerable amount of 
hardwood. But the Forest Service figures are a fair 
approximate of the grand total of hardwood produc- 
tion in the year named; at any rate they are the near- 
est approach one can make to the actual output. 

The same authority gives the total of hardwood lum- 
ber produced in Wisconsin in 1906 as 513,561,000 feet. 
It is probable that the result reached in this particular 
is much more complete than that for the entire United 
States. 

The product of 513,561,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber accredited to Wisconsin int1906 was divided in re- 
spect to varieties as follows: 

WISCONSIN, 
Cut 1906. 





et cai aries ed aia Gd e R RN OE a ee A ea 45,996,000 
ARS errr rie red een ere 84,740,000 
DOMERE cccccsercsccseccccsccseesee 356,000 
Basswood 000 
Lob eG bed-0 ae CRRA Oe NON bE OS ka wag Uae he 151,063,000 
NEE b.0.0.6 600 2 b:b.6 0's be 0b 82 05600248 006008 78,000 
NG dis sc Kose MUS HSA 0 Rad © Ee SWEAR ES BREED 7,431,000 
IN fb focal ty il esa cal W id taeda ave ea Shc 42,136,000 
EE Aaa 5b 646 6.02.09 -0% 004 a wee te 4014-00 Bees ee a's 19,386,000 
SN 60 :6:68 60.6005 6 6K 0404600680440 EO CHES 5,000 
NONE. 0.5 6 4.0:'0 6000500004000 066060600 600000668 215,000 

MEE, Shh inca che Gok dO eT R A One eas wee 513,561,000 


It will be observed that basswood heads the list in 
point of amount with 162,155,000 feet, birch comes next 
with 151,063,000 feet, the third in rank being maple, 
the product of that wood having been 84,740,000 feet. 
The output of oak in Wisconsin still makes a consider- 
able showing, though several years ago it was said 
that red oak had been about cut out in that state. Last 
year 45,996,000 feet of all kinds of oak were pro- 
duced. Elm is among the principal commercial woods 
of the Badger commonwealth, the amount of lumber of 
that kind produced in 1906 having been 42,136,000 feet. 
Poplar is put down for 356,000 feet, but of what kind 
it was and where it was sawed and for what use is be- 
yond the lumber lore of this deponent. And there is 
cottonwood, which is credited with a lumber output of 
77,000 feet. Perhaps both poplar and cottonwood were 
pulp stock, reduced to lumber feet. Hickory does not 
cut much of a figure in Wisconsin, only 5,000 feet having 
been produced last year. Walnut shows in the statistics 
to the amount of 215,000 feet. Beech is among the 
millionaire woods of Wisconsin—one of the new rich, 
so to say—for it managed to turn out 7,431,000 feet 
in 1906. 

This relative production of the different kinds of 
hardwood lumber in Wisconsin is an interesting thing, 
as showing the main dependence for hardwoods in that 
state. It will be noticed that basswood and_ birch 
combined constituted nearly two-thirds of the hardwood 
lumber output in 1906.—Eprror. ] 
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PRACTICAL AND TIMELY ADVICE IN REGARD 10 MINIMIZING FIRE WASTE. 


By U.S. Epperson, Manager Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, Kansas City, Mo. 


This subject, always important to mill owners, is just 
now unusually so. Many mills, as is usual at this 
season of the year, are closing, while transportation 
and trade conditions generally are combining to re- 
strict operation, and to temporarily shut down more 
lumber manufacturing plants perhaps than have ever 
before been so nearly or entirely idle at one time. 

It is imperative that these properties, whether op- 
erating or not, be safeguarded. The situation em- 
phasizes the necessity and affords the opportunity to 
thoroughly clean up the premises inside and out. The 
plants should be put in perfect mechanical and struc- 
tural trim. Everything pertaining to ample and ef- 
fective fire fighting equipment should be in order and 
in place. War should be waged on fire breeding con- 
ditions of every kind, not forgetting those usually un- 
observed—especially in unfrequented spots and in dark 
corners. 

Owners and operators of lumber manufacturing 
plants are entitled to much credit for physically im- 
proving their property and for the greater degree of 
care and order exercised. It is also encouraging to 
note that a large majority of them are disposed to 
follow intelligent advice in making still further bet- 
terments from a fire hazard standpoint. It is never- 
theless amazing that so many causes of fires—both lat- 
ent and acute—are ignored even at many of the best 
managed plants. Too often when fire producing con- 
ditions are observed the remedy is deferred on ac- 
count of stress of other duties, or omitted from false 
motives of economy, or the defect remains through 
a reckless disposition to ‘‘take chances.’’ 

The ever present risk of fire calls for ceaseless vigi- 
lance. Delays are dangerous. Improvements, where 
needed, should not be postponed. Fires, like time anu 
tide, ‘‘wait for no man.’’ The first symptom of an 
irregularity should be quickly detected, investigated 
and immediately rectified. Managers, superintendents, 
foremen, attendants and watchmen can not become 
too well informed as to the various causes of fire. A 
menacing condition will carry its full significance to 
the mind of one so equipped, provided he has acquired 
a never lapsing habit of observation. 

To promptly remove or counteract a fire creating 
condition will prevent fire from that cause, but it is 
of equal importance that a fire be quickly discovered, 
and that means are at hand for extinguishing it in its 
very incipiency. Reason, observation and experience 
have long since ¢onvinced insurance men that proper 
precaution will prevent all but a small percentage of 
fires; also that reasonable preparation and watchful- 
ness will bring a large percentage of fires under quick 
control. 

The fact that so great a percentage of fires at lum- 
ber manufacturing plants are from ‘‘unknown 
causes,’’?’ emphasizes the conviction that many fire 
producing conditions are unrecognized as such by em- 
ployees. Because of limited space the generally rec- 
ognized and more obvious causes of fire will receive 
but brief mention here, the main object being to 
stimulate alertness and watchfulness on the part of 
those responsible for the safety of saw mill properties. 


Electricity and Dust. 


In most saw mill plant fires of ‘‘unknown’’ origin 
the electric are is the culprit, and a supply of fine 
mill dust the ready accomplice. This is a sure com- 
bination, quite as effective as a can of gasoline and 
an open torch in a closed room. A red hot poker is a 
chunk of ice in comparison with the intensity of the 
heat instantly generated by a short circuit or acci- 
dental ground. The temperature at the point of an 
incandescent are is between 3,000 and 3,800 degrees 
F. Everything it touches that is combustible is fired 
at once. Any metal at the point of contact is in- 
stantly fused, resulting in heat sparks which fly in 
every direction, igniting everything within reach that 
is burnable. So numerous are the conditions found 
at saw mill plants which will produce this result, that 
only a few of them can be recited here. 

A circuit wire in contact with a steam exhaust pipe 
is one source of fire. The surroundings become very 
wet and as water is a good conductor, grounds are in- 
evitable after the insulation of the wires becomes sat- 
urated. In a case of this kind the current would pass 
to the pipe or along the wet surface of the boards to 
the ground, thence to the dynamo through the ‘‘short 
path.’’ Fire would result on account of the resistance 
of the pipe or the boards. 

Fire has been produced by contact of a flexible cord 
with a hot steam pipe which burned and rendered brit- 
tle the insulation of the cord, so that short circuiting 


oceurred. 
Overfusing. 


Overfusing is another very frequent cause of fire. 

The insulation is often worn off by abrasion, and if 
the uncovered wire is near metal, a fuse of greater 
amperage than it should be will not blow and permits 
the are to start a fire. The replacing of proper fuses 
with copper wires is a very dangerous practice. It 
permits overloading the circuits, with consequent igni- 
tion. 

Fuses and cutouts not enclosed in fireproof cabi- 
nets are dangerous. Fires are produced by a short 
circuit blowing the fuses and communicating the 
flame to nearby combustible material. 

Fires have been started by the accumulation of dust 
on and adjacent to electric switches. 


Overloading of Generators. 


The overloading of the circuits is a constant men- 
ace. In many saw mill plants visited the capacity is 
not marked on the dynamo, and the attendants in 
many instances, are uninformed as to the amount of 
current they may safely generate without an over 
load. ; 

The capacity of every dynamo, if not on a plate 
attached to the machine, should be obtained and 
posted in the dynamo room, where insurance inspectors 
may see it. One man who thoroughly understands 
the capacity of the machine should be held responsible 
for its load, and no additional lights or changes in 
wiring should be permitted except under the super- 
vision of this man. 

It is not the intention to attempt to give specifica- 
tions here for the proper installation and maintenance 
of an electric generating and transmission plant. The 
aim is simply to point out the tremendous loss which 
is almost certain to follow the slightest deviation from 
approved methods. Experience demonstrates that fires 
from electrical causes occur quite as frequently ir 
the dynamo room as elsewhere. Dynamos should, if 
possible, be located in detached buildings, and they 
should preferably be fireproof. A fire which recently 
destroyed a saw mill started in the dynamo room, 
which was located inside the mill and almost directly 
under the gang saw. The attendant stepped out but 
for a moment to oil a bearing at the fuel house near 
by. Upon his return the dynamo room was ablaze and 
the fire under such headway that he was unable to 
recover his coat and watch which were inside. The 
mill was destroyed, and the balance of the plant only 
saved by the most heroic exertion. Had the dynamo 
been installed in a separate building the damage 
would have been confined to the machine itself. 


The Complicity of Mill Dust. 

The fine, almost impalpable dust from the sawings, 
especially of pine, contains the elements of pitch, resin 
and turpentine—and, by conversion, alcohol. Always 
highly combustible, it becomes with age practically 
an explosive, at least as far as results are concerned. 
If allowed to remain where it lodges on every offset 
and resting place about the plant, it furnishes as sure 
and speedy a vehicle for fire as a trail of gunpowder. 
It is certain to ignite from any spark within contact 
—whether from the throwing of an exposed electric 
switch, an are produced by a short circuit, a spark 
from the furnace or stacks, from a passing locomotive, 
from a hot bearing, from an open light of any de- 
scription or from a carelessly thrown lighted match. 
The following is quoted from a daily paper, describing 
a recent lumber mill fire in Michigan: 

‘‘The fine sawdust powder, accumulated through 
years of sawing, acted almost as an explosive, and 
the 100 men at work in the mill escaped through 
windows and over tramways, leaving their coats, hats 
and tools behind them. So blinding was the smoke 
from the puffs of burning dust that many of the men 
were forced to crawl out on their hands and knees.’’ 

The true scientific nature of this dust is as yet un- 
known to the writer, but observation gives good 
ground for the belief that with age, especially if 
mixed with waste and lubricating oils, it will by con- 
tact with oxygen ‘‘spontane.’’ There is no room for 
doubt but that the combination of accumulated dust 
and defective wiring will account for a very large per- 
centage of saw mill fires. As stated above, however, 
this same dust has an equal affinity for fire, no matter 
what first causes the dangerous degree of heat. 

The owner who desires to keep his plant in commis- 
sion can make no better investment than in a proper 
electrical equipment and an arrangement of piping for 
cleaning the plant of dust by the use of either com- 
pressed air or steam. Air is to be preferred, because 
steam moistens the resting places for dust, and the 
moist surfaces more quickly accumulate a fresh sup- 
ply, which, by reason of the moisture, more strongly 
adheres. 

This dust penetrates the boiler house, where a 
great percentage of saw mill fires originate. Unless 
the boiler house is sufficiently distant from the mill 
and cut off by a fire wall on the side exposing the 
mill, the flames are almost certain to take the mill, 
as well. Those boiler houses, especially of frame con- 
struction, that adjoin the mill, and open into them, 
constitute a most dangerous hazard. The boiler 
houses should be not less than fifteen feet from the 
mill. A solid fire wall on the mill side should be par- 
apeted at least two feet above the roof and should 
extend five feet beyond the corners, or be returned 
that distance at the corners. 


Hot Boxes and Dust. 


Hot boxes in the mill often ignite the mixture of 
oil and dust on timbers and bridge trees under the 
boxes. Until some better arrangement can be found 
bridge trees and oil soaked timbers.should be fre- 
quently scraped and scrubbed with ammonia, lye or 
sal soda and after drying, heavily coated with white- 
wash, A saddle arrangement under the bearings made 
of sheet metal with pans for catching the oil is helpful. 

One disastrous mill] fire in Arkansas originated from 
a hot box on the small high speed counter shaft used 
to run a jump saw. The fire was quickly discovered 
when only the accumulated mixture of dust and black 
oil surrounding the boxing on the top of the bridge 
tree was ablaze. In this instance a bucket of sand 





or a blanket would have smothered the fire. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a hose was brought into use, and 
a stream of water was quickly thrown upward to the 
seat of the fire. The force of the water scattered the 
flaming, oil soaked dust, and in another instant the 
entire mill was ablaze. The mill was a total loss in 
twenty-two minutes. 

Where sizers are used heating of boxes is frequent. 
Lubricating oil drips into the trash, if not removed, and 
this combination is sure to produce fires. 

One of the largest mills in Mississippi was destroyed 
by a fire originating in a hot box under the sizer, 
which was located on a platform just outside the mill. 
While water was being poured on from above, the 
mill manager discovered smoke and flames coming up 
through the floor, inside of the mill. The fire had 
followed the line shafting, the accumulated dust be- 
ing the vehicle. Each of the boxes en route, with its 
bridge tree and supporting timbers, formed substantial 
fuel for the flames. Almost instantaneously there were 
as many fires as boxes along the line of shafting. The 
mill was a total loss in thirty-seven minutes from the 
time the fire struck the line shatting. 

Friction wheels, when not in adjustment or when 
carelessly handled, will spark, and if the oily dust is 
there a blaze results. Fires have originated in the 
mixture of oil and dust under the shotgun cylinders, 
the mixture having been brought about by the drip- 
pings from the oil cans which thoughtless workmen 
had placed on the cylinders to warm the oil. 

Fires at two mills within the writer’s knowledge, 
one in southern Missouri and the other in Arkansas, 
were discovered in the accumulation of fine dust and 
oil beneath the shotgun cylinder. Fortunately both of 
these fires were extinguished without damage. 

Fires. frequently start under the machines in the 
planer, mainly from hot hoxes. About these machines, 
especially underneath and on the frame work, the same 
fine powder gathers, and becomes soaked with surplus 
lubricating oil. A fire from a hot box, or from any 
other cause at this point, envelopes the entire frame- 
work instantly. Shavings and sweepings left under 
the machines give the fire a headway beyond control. 

It is well known to those experienced that many 
disastrous fires have oceurred from this cause, al- 
though in cases of total loss the actual proof is not 
easily obtainable, and such: fires are generally listed 
in the class of ‘‘cause unknown.’’ A number of fires 
from this cause, which, fortunately, have been extin- 
guished with small loss, have, however, furnished am- 
ple proof of the frequency of fires from this source. 
A case in point was at a mill in Louisiana. Fire be- 
neath the flooring machine was discovered by an in- 
surance inspector. He first observed smoke, and when 
the men undertook to locate it in the accumulated shav- 
ings and sweepings, the first disturbance of the mass 
caused the flames to burst forth. The entire machine 
was immediately enveloped. The presence of a trained 
man prevented in this instance the turning on of 
water with the hose, which might have spread the 
fire, and it was extinguished in about twelve minutes 
by a foree of men with buckets. 

Dry Kilns and Dust. 

Even the dry kilns are not free from the same 
‘*black plague.’’ The dust accumulates on the hot 
surface of the heating pipes; and at every lodging 
place, where it first chars and then blazes, accounting 
in large degree for the ‘‘spontaneous combustion’’ in 
dry kilns. 

Practically all of the numerous dry kiln fires are 
from ‘‘unknown causes.’’ It may be that these fre- 
quent fires are partly due to the distillates of resin and 
volatile vapors which exude from the wood in process 
of drying. If ventilators are left closed the danger 
from this source is increased. In the case of one 
dry kiln fire, it was discovered that the ventilators 
were closed. In another case the heavy receiving 
doors were blown off their hangings and thrown on to 
the ground some distance away by an interior ex- 
plosive force, which would seem to indicate the dan- 
gerous character of the gases generated. Care should 
by all means be exercised in the proper regulation of 
the ventilators. 

General Suggestions. 

Refuse and trash about the premises in the vicinity 
of buildings and lumber piles, is a menace not to be 
ignored. Oily waste and oily sweepings are often 
mixed through such trash, and this constitutes the 
‘spark and breeze’’ hazard. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the properties be kept in a state of cleanli- 
ness—inside and out. All refuse should be removed 
daily, and an inspection made of out-of-the-way places, 
dark corners ete. Greasy rags, oily waste and discarded 
clothing should be carefully placed in self-closing metal 
receptacles for this purpose. 

The time to put out a fire is at its incipiency. Means 
should be close at hand for this purpose. Too much 
stress can not be placed upon the value of an ample 
supply of well filled barrels and buckets; and it should 
be constantly borne in mind that hose is of no value 
without couplings, spanners and nozzles. The fire fight- 
ing equipment, inside and out, should be always in 
order, and ready for instant use. 

Shakespeare may not have operated a saw mill, but 
he certainly had the right idea about subjugating a 
saw mill fire when he said: 

**A little fire is quickly trodden out, which, being 
suffered, rivers can not quench.’’ 
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VENEER AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Listen to Able Papers on Manufacturing Methods—Condition of Trade Discussed—Take Steps to Create a Credit Bureau. 


The panel and veneer manufacturers of the east and 
west and north and south gathered in convention at 
the Auditorium hotel in Chicago, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 18, in the second annual convention of the National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association. The Panel 
Manufacturers’ Club had held its meeting the day pre- 
vious at the Auditorium Annex, while the Quartered 
Oak Club held its session the previous evening. 

When the convention was called to order at 10:45 
a. m., in the Auditorium banquet hall, there was a very 
large response to the rolleall. President D. E. Kline, 
of Louisville, Ky., was in the chair. He delivered the 
following address: 

President’s Address. 

The object of the association, with a big “O,” is the bet- 
terment of the financial condition of each and every one of 
its members. As exemplifying this idea I think the lan- 
enage of a resolution adopted by the Veneer Manufacturers 
Club some months ago expresses the matter crisply and 
fully. The words are about as follows: 


“The fundamental principle of this organization is to per-. 


suade its members to obtain all they can for all of their 
products. This end can best be attained through the inter- 
change of knowledge at meetings, which should be held as 
frequently as possible; and the interest ought to be main- 
tained by an active campaign between meetings with those 
who are not members in intelligent efforts to bring them 
into the fold.” 

A committee to be called the arbitration and grievance 
committee is recommended. The duties of this committee 
would be to consider and adjust disputes of all kinds be- 
tween sellers, members of the association, and buyers. It 
is believed that such a committee with the moral force of 
the association behind it will be in position to obviate the 
possibility of imposition by the buyer upon the seller and 
incidentally by the seller upon the buyer. ; 

A standing committee on classification and grading rules 
is recommended. There will be presented to you for adop- 
tion amended rules for the classification and grading of 
rotary cut woods of all kinds and thicknesses; also rules for 
the classification and grading of quartered oak, both sawed 
and sliced, in thicknesses ranging from 1-30 inch to \ 
inch. 

I have alluded to the clubs within the association. They 
consist of three, as follows: The Veneer Manufacturers’ 
Club, whose membership consists of rotary cutters; the 
Quartered Oak Club, consisting of manufacturers in that 
line, and the American Panel Club, whose members make 
glued up stock of all kinds—not necessarily panels alone. 
These clubs have mectings more or less frequently. 

Classification of Cut Woods. 

During the last six months a contest has been had with 
“the official classification committee” in regard to the classi- 
fication of cut woods from domestic timbers. The discus- 
sion was precipitated by the threat of the committee to 
proceed against one of our members under federal laws for 
misrepresenting shipments made within the state of Indiana. 
The member not only took this matter up with the Indiana 
State railroad commission but also brought it before the 
Veneer Manufacturers’ Club, which club directed various 
of its members to enter their several protests with the 
official classification committee and also to take the matter 
up with the railroad commissions in their several states. 
Eventually the official classification committee granted a 
hearing to a committee of the club, and your president, who 
had officially had some correspondence with the_ official 
classification committee, was made a member of the com- 
mittee. This committee, which consisted of P. B. Ray- 
mond, B. W. Low, Burdis Anderson, your president and Dr. 
Price, manager of the Singer Manufacturing Company, went 
before the official classification committee at its office in 
New York, October 1. A very curt hearing was given to us 
in which we could barely state the grounds of our com- 
plaint. Later the committee decided that it would make no 
change in the classification as issued. 

The features of this complaint are: The official classifica- 
tion committee calls everything in its cut woods, no matter 
for what purpose used or its value, if 1-16 of an inch or 
less in thickness, ‘‘veneers,’’ which it classes as third and 
fifth in carloads and less than carloads; if 1-15 of an inch 
or thicker it is called lumber and fourth class in less than 
earloads and sixth or less in carloads. Our contention is 
that all thin cut woods from domestic timbers, regardless of 
thickness, should be classed alike at the lower classification 
in rates. 

Objection to Rules. 

Another objection to its rules, effective October 1, is that 
upon carloads of socalled veneers the minimum weight has 
been increased from 24,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds, and 
this increase also has taken place in glued-up stock or ‘‘com- 
pound wood,” as it terms it, while it has at the same time 
increased the minimum on carloads of lumber from 30,000 
pounds to 34,000 pounds. This increase in weight on lumber 
is not particularly burdensome, yet it is over 13 percent. 
But cars will hold the weight, and the extra quantity in 
feet of lumber required is not so great. Put in veneers, so- 
called, the increase fs 25 percent in weight, which makes it 
impossible at times, on account of the bulk, to get 30,000 
pounds into an ordinary 34-foot or 36-foot car, and, besides, 
requires the purchase by your customer of at least 25 
percent more stock to make up the car, which the majority 
of buyers are loath to do, the only other alternative being 
for the seller to pay freight on the excess weight charged 
for, which is that much money thrown away, or unneces- 
sary expense. The objection to the increased weight as 
applied to compound wood also constitutes a burden, as sel- 
dom does a carload order of any commodity in that line 
weigh up to 30,000 pounds. 

So far as Indiana is concerned, its railroad commission 
has practically decided in favor of the views expressed to 
it by Mr. Raymond and already detailed. The Veneer Manu- 
facturers’ Club and other organizations and manufacturers 
generally expect to take the matter before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the very earliest opportunity, and 
I bespeak for their efforts your assistance as a national 
organization. ; 


Secretary E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, made an 
informal report, and said in the course of his remarks: 


The life of the association has not been as active as it 
might have been, but we have created an interest among the 
veneer manufacturers for the bettering of conditions. The 
Pacific coast manufacturers have organized an association 
and have recently joined us. If the clubs have been able 
to assist us in a small measure when orders were plentiful 
they ought to be of greater help in time of panic. It may 
be that we are going to have 32% percent less business, 
because of an approaching election and because the bankers 
got cold feet, but I don’t think there is any need for any 
anxiety. While our liabilities are larger than they were in 
1893, our assets @¥e twogor three times larger. We can not 
expect to do, as we have been doing djing the last two 
years, running night and day, but it is my belief that 1908 
is going to be a good. year, although not as large as 1907. 
It is certainly going to be a good year in association life, 
for it will be a year when we will need the association more. 

Of course there are some people in this line, as there are 


in other lines, who do not need the association. Yet, if 
you looked at the trial balances of these gentlemen you 
would find that they were covering something up. Very 
often they were losing money. 

There are four meetings in this hotel today. Why? Be- 
cause competitors have come to feel that they are partners, 
that they can be benefited by comparing notes. That is the 
reason for the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. This association is responsible for the prosperity 
of the veneer business today. 

A communication from the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was read, asking 
the association to lend its influence to promote a fed- 
eral enactment which will give shippers an opportunity 
to protest against proposed changes in railroad rates 
before they go into effect. 

The financial statement of Mr. Defebangh as treas- 
urer showed a balance on hand of $402.94. 

President Kline announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Nomination—R. C. Dayton, Rhinelander, Wis.; E. W. 
Benjamin, Cadillac, Mich, and W. G. Munyan, Keezletown, 

a. 

Constitution and by-laws—B. W. Lord, Burnside, Ky. ; 
lL. P. Graffman, St. Louis, Mo., and S. B. Anderson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Audit—George A. Baker, Jamestown, N. Y.; W. G. Bass, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Burdis Anderson, Munising, Mich. 

Railroads—P. B. Raymond, Indianapolis, Ind.; B. W. 
Lord, Burnside, Ky., and 8. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 

A paper by B. W. Roche, of Charleston, W. Va., on 
‘*Confidence and Harmony,’’ was read by George R. 
Ford, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

S. P. Anderson, of Memphis, Tenn., delivered an 
optimistic talk on trade conditions, laying particular 
stress on the value of associated effort and paying a 
special tribute to the work of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis. 

‘*Credits.’’ 

B. W. Lord, of Burnside, Ky., read a paper with the 
title, ‘‘Credits—How the Veneer Trade Through the 
Association Can Reduce Its Losses.’’ Mr. Lord said: 


Allow me to ask each one of you gentlemen what you 
have lost in poor accounts, and you will undoubtedly answer 
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that you have lost practically nothing—that you do not sell 
anyone unless you know you are going to get the money. 
Now, kindly look over your books and tell me, in the last 
twelve months, what deductions you have made on shipments 
and whether you have received in money the full amount of 
your invoices, less your legitimate cash discount and legiti 
mate freight. Oftentimes a man will take the meaning of 
a word too literally and will not be perfectly honest with 
himself and will pass lightly over matters which appear to 
him small; but, if you will go back carefully and figure up 
what your allowances and deductions are, I feel confident you 
will be surprised. 

In discussing the question of credits it would seem to me 
that we should consider it in a broad sense and yalue a 
customer not only for his financial rating in Dun or Brad 
street but consider also this customer’s rating as regards 
inspection and dealings. 
: Special Work. 

If you will investigate lines of business where they do 
special work you will find they require a part payment be- 
fore they begin an order and often require a large part, if 
not all, of the balance before even the order is shipped. 
One of the greatest points the veneer manufacturers have 
to contend with is special stock, which is all right forthe 
fellow who wants it but is worth very little. to. anybody 
else on account of the special sizes. 

With competition that we all have, and the number of 
mills that are manufacturing stock, it is very hard for 
any one of us to handle credits and our customers alone, 
and it would seem to me‘a good thing to consider.a strong 
credit bureau, backed up by all the manufacturers and sup- 
ported by all of them; I mean well supported financially 
and giving honest information. . 

I am guilty, and I believe there are others also who are 
selling certain concerns and giving them credit where they 
are. not justified, because we think we know these people 
and have confidence in our judgment being better than that 
of the commercial agencies who make a business of investi- 
gating. and we make very little difference, if any, in prices 
to these customers or to customers whom we have dealt. with 
and who pay promptly. Where we take an account that is 
auestionable and we take chances knowingly I believe we 
should secure a price which justifies us in taking that chance. 

Another point which seems to be a good way of finding 
out about some of these customers that we are uncertain 
about is to have them make a signed statement to us of 
the condition of their business. If you will investigate you 
will find. that banks do this quite largely and keep these 
statements on file so that if the man gets into trouble or 


goes into bankruptcy these statements are worded in such 
a way that if he gives you knowingly a false statement he 
is liable to a severe penalty. 

Questionable Business Methods. 

There are a great many concerns that are doing business 
on your capital and my capital and who are not justified in 
receiving the credit that we give them. Because they give 
us a clever talk or write us a clever letter we grant them 
this credit when, if we had a signed statement from them, 
we could see exactly what they are entitled to and then if 
we granted them credit we would do so with our eyes wide 
open. 

A short time ago I met a large manufacturer east and, 
talking over business, I mentioned an experience we had 
with a concern which, when it received shipment from us, 
wrote that it found a large quantity defective and if we 
would allow a certain percentage on our invoice it would 
remit, otherwise it would hold the entire shipment subjec: 
to our order, ‘This was an order that was cut in very un- 
desirable sizes for general trade, the ag | Was at un incon- 
venient point to see and the deduction he wanted did not 
justify sending to see him. My friend whom I mentioned 
this incident to told me of a transaction he had of the same 
character where the man wanted the same percentage of 
deduction and, by comparing notes, we found it was the 
same customer. Going a little farther, I found a third man 
who had had the same experience, and we had all allowed 
this deduction. 

The men who buy veneer today, you must acknowledge, 
are very clever business men, and they have simply worked 
the veneer men against each other and we have granted 
them their terms and their conditions so that it is very 
hard to change these to a right basis, and it can not be 
done at once, but takes time, and it takes money, and it 
takes effort. 

Benefit of Working Together. 

You buy a carload of feed or hay, and they will ship and 
draw on you with draft attached to bill of lading. Vhy ? 
Because the feed men are smart enough to work together 
and make this customary, and buyers expect it. 

Kindly consider the different lines of business today that 
are most successful, and you will see that they are success 
ful because they are well organized, and what we need in 
the veneer business is organization. 

The hardwood lumber manufacturers today have an in- 
spection department, and if a man complains about the 
grading of lumber they send an inspector and he goes over 
this lumber, If the buyer is right, the shipper pays the 
expense of it. If the shipper is right, the buyer pays the 
expense of it, and In that way both the shipper and the 
buyer get a square deal. 

Need of Credit Bureau. 

Let us have a credit burean, well organized, not only as 
regards credits but with a competent inspector to settle dis- 
putes. Then, if we want to know abopt a customer, we 
write this bureau and it gives us not only the man’s finan- 
cial standing but it gives us the opinion of the veneer men 
who have dealt with this man and which opinion is worth 
a whole lot to us. Then if we have a dispute over inspec 
tion of stock we can bave a national inspector investigate 
it and the buyer will not complain unless he is pretty sure 
of his ground and, if he is right, we ought to pay the ex 
pense of having a man go there but, if he is wrong and we 
ship the goods correctly, he pays that expense. 

With an association with most all the veneer men as 
members a man who buys veneer knows he has to buy in the 
future and he is not going to complain of stock unless he 
is fairly sure of his ground, and, if he complains once and 
iinds he is wrong, he will hesitate before he complains again, 
as he is dependent upon us for his stock and does not want 
to have a reputation among the veneer men for claiming 
unjustly. 

It is a mistaken idea for anyone with goods to sell to feel 
that it is a great favor when a buyer gives him an order, 
because he is not ordering the stock unless he wants it and 
he is receiving value for his money, and I believe the buyers 
as well as the veneer men would like to see an organization 
kept so that the buyer will receive what he pays for and 
the veneer man will receive pay for what he ships. 

A great many concerns in business buy material on long 
time, but the conditions of the veneer business are such 
that a man pays cash for his logs and generally a long time 
before he receives them, he pays for his labor, and buys 
practically nothing that he receives on time except a few 
supplies and possibly machinery, whigh is a small item in 
his business, and I know of no business where the credits 
should be watched closer or the terms should be shorter than 
in manufacturing veneer. 

In the discussion which followed those who partici 
pated were J. D. Maris, of Indianapolis, Ind.; P. B. 
Raymond, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 8. B. Anderson, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

There was then a general discussion of trade condi- 
tions by R. C. Dayton, of Rhinelander, Wis.; E. W. 
senjamin, of Cadillac, Mich.; C. W. Johnson, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. E. Gorham, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; 
M. C. Dow, of Goshen, Ind.; L. P. Graffman, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; William Sechoenlau, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
E. H. Gowing, of Burnsville, W. Va.; J. B. Saunders, 
of Park Falls, Wis., and George A. Baker, of James- 
town, N. Y. Mr. Graffman said that the furniture 
men had the impression that logs are going to be 
cheaper and that veneers and panels will be correspond 
ingly cheaper. In this, he believed, they were entirely 
mistaken. 

President Kline summarized the comment .that he 
had heard on the situation. He said that some of the 
manufacturers were running short time, others not run 
ning at all and that others could see the end. All seemed 
well stocked with lumber and all felt that prices should 
be maintained, for a price once cut is almost impossible 
to restore. 

By request Alexander Lendrum, of Kansas City, Mo., 
made a statement. He urged the association to get 
down to practical methods and declared the margin of 
profit in the veneer business was small. 

The convention then adjourned for lunch, which was 
served in the convention room. 


Handling Glue. 


At. 2:45 o’clock in the afternoon the convention 
resumed its sessions. Henry A. G. Reinkensmeier, of 
Chicago, presented an able paper entitled, ‘‘Sugges- 
tions Regarding a Thorough System for the Handling 
of Glue fis Applied to the Veneer |Business.’’ Mr. 
Renkensmeigny said; 

It is a fact that very little attention is given by most 
glue manufacturers to the mechanical condition of glue; 
(that is to wr A glues made from the same grade of glue 
stock and of identically the same glue test, according to the 
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glue manufacturers’ method. of testing, do at the same time 
work differently where put in use owing to the fact that 
the mechanical condition in the case of flake glue is not the 
same, for one may have dried out thicker or thinner than 
the other, as the case may be; or the breaking may have 
been coarser (that is to say, a greater number of medium 
sized or large pieces). Again, there may be a variation in 
the cut, say thin, medium and thick cut; these three, as 
you will note, would bring about quite a difference in the 
measurement of flake glue. In ground glues these mechan- 
ical variations are not so great. However, there can be an 
abundance of fine ground with the coarser, or approximately 
equal parts of thin and coarse, or there may be an unusual 
quantity of thin and coarse, or there may be an unusual 
quantity of se ground. ‘The latter condition, however, 
is seldom, if ever, found in ground glue. With these varia- 
tions in mechanical conditions in cases where glue is meas 
ured instead of weighed, uniform results in a solution can 
hardly be obtained by the user. I, of course, understand 
that the hydrometer is employed by quite a number, but this 
instrument is simply to prove the condition of the solution 
of gine, and is of little service after such solution is made 
up. Then again, the hydvometer readings are changed by 
variations of temperature, and with the general run of fac- 
tory help very few can figure same to a correct basis. In 
fact, many of them look upon an instrument of this kind as 
a “fussy” proposition in their work. Personally, I do not 
disregard the use of the hydrometer for gaging the consist- 
ency of solution where ground glue is used, but, owing to 
the inconsistency of flake giues, believe it to be less prac- 
tical. 

The user should specify a standard weight for a given 
volume of dry glue; such standard measure (if so selected) 
could be, for example, cubie foot or bushel measure. If this 
one point is demanded by the user he is certain of at least 
one uniform condition, and it affords a basis for determining 
results from any glue he handles, also for establishing a 
method of use in his works. 

Standardizing the Use of Glue. 

If then, a mechanical condition has been decided upon as 
above outlined, a further point in standardizing the use of 
glue could be brought about by establishing a standard for 
the measurement of water to be used in the solution. This 
can be accomplished by simply providing a rod graduated 
to show, say, 4, %, ™% and an entire day's requirements of 
glue. This is simply offered as an illustration, its applica- 
tion to your work, depending, of course, upon the capacity 
of your glue handling equipment. To me a method of this 
kind would offer a means of obtaining an absolutely uniform 
solution of glue throughout the entire day and every day, 
which would be left to your practical workers entirely. 

If a further check is thought desirable, such a check could 
be entrusted to someone higher in authority, and could be 
made by using an accurately standardizing hydrometer and 
thermometer. This, then, would provide an accurate gaging, 
and would, ne doubt, enable you to check any waste that 
might otherwise obtain, as well as give you the assurance 
that glue is being used in strict conformity with your in 
structions, which instructions, of course, will have been 
based on a scale of cost per square foot of surface glued, 
such seale obtained when deciding on the glue in use. 

Should, for any reason, glue solution remain at the close 
of the day's work, draw it off in a stock receptacle (such 
us shallow pans), which will permit of it cooling off and 
allow same to be utilized next day without in any way 
hazarding the quality of fresh glue made for the new day 
Where this is not done we have known it to happen, and 
not infrequently, that a leaky valve permitted enough steam 
to enter the jacket to sour the glue contained therein, and 
when you add to this (really decomposed substance) good 
fresh glue the next morning, sou do not and can not hope 
to obtain the same desired satisfactory results that will be 
realized if the unused glue is drawn off as before mentioned. 
foo much importance can not be attached to this particular 
point, and I believe a good many of the manufacturers of 
gine appreciate this to be the prime cause of many com 
plaints where all the blame is laid to the inferior,guality of 
the glue 

Perhaps someone would suggest the introduction of a pre- 
servative. This, however, will positively deteriorate the 
adhesive properties of the solution, as well as. encourage a 
tendency to foam or cause a chemical reaetion even mor: 
damaging 








For Veneer Laying. 

Let it be understood that manipulation on the part of the 
glue manufacturer to give extreme weight in a given yo! 
ume, in order to meet the r:equirements, is impractical, if 
not indeed impossible, where maximum body and adhesive 
ness and other working properties enter into consideration, 
as they, of course, must, to be adapted to veneer laying 
purposes, 

It would perhaps not be amiss to mention at this point 
that there is positively no known standard system effecting 
scientific tests of glue for any purpose; and, while we may 
have been placed in touch with many so-called glue scien 
tists, we have yet to find one whose statements are not in 
themselves self contradictory It is the practical applica 
tion of glue to a specitic class of work that brings out both 
the good and the bad properties in the various glues, and 
the larger the number of the great faults eliminated and 
minor faults minimized it is, in our opinion, the glue for 
the user to choose. To decide these requirements no expert 
with greater capacities than those permitting of quick de- 
velopment in any one of you is unnecessary. 

Temperature, too, is an important consideration that 
should be regulated, but must be done in conformity with 
conditions obtaining in each particular plant, for in each 
tactory conditions prevail peculiar to itself, Yor a glue 
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manufacturer to prescribe at what temperature his glue is 
to be used is, I believe, erroneous, and this practice should 
be refrained from. As all will readily see, the southern 
manufacturer, who experiences warmer and more humid 
temperatures, will require less heat in his glue solution than 
will a manufacturer located in a northern climate, in whose 
plant the temperature is naturally cooler and less humid and 
where, as a consequence, the heat emanating from the glue 
is much more quickly absorbed, due to the greater difference 
in temperature between the glue and the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it. 

My observation leads me to say that if I were personally 
interested in the use of glue in the manufacture of any one 
article, | would make my standard of temperature 130 de 
grees’ Fahrenheit. This degree of temperature, however, ap 
proaches the danger peint in using glue, and I would not 
advocate using it at this temperature without some personal 
study and observation. However, if time and study are 
devoted to the subject, it will be found that less glue is 
required, and less glue shows through, than where same 
reaches the veneers at a higher temperature. Of course, the 
temperature of cauls must also be taken into account. 

While dwelling on the subject of temperature, let us note 
that the matter of draft in the glue room is often respon- 
sible for glue troubles, for, once a skin has formed on glue, 
all the hot cauls you apply will not give you what you have 
lost in allowing the glue to set. 

Inasmuch as uniformity of mechanical condition plays so 
important a part in the successful use of this substance, 
the best possible reason would perhaps be the one that glue 
makers, without exception, can maintain uniformity in 
ground glues to a greater degree than otherwise, for it 
permits of their overcoming mechanical defects which really 
do not affect any of the essential working properties of the 
gine. Of course, you are too practical and considerate to 
allow the thought to suggest itself that in ground glue you 
are more liable to be taken advantage of, for, no doubt, you 
appreciate that, even though possessed of no higher motive, 
with the great number of competitors we glue makers en- 
counter, there are not any of us who could successfully and 
profitably manipulate ground glues, for it is the manner in 
which the article does your work and continues to do it 
that interests you; our every aim, then, is to maintain a 
uniform working quality throughout. Unfortunately, there 
ure some who know not how, but these same unfortunates 
are as disadvantageously situated on the flake or broken 
glues 

A further advantage in the use of ground glue is the 
time required to soak it, which many of you appreciate is 
not 10 percent of that required for flake glue, and to such 
of you who have not been soaking flake glue, ground glue 
offers even added advantage. In other words, the advantage 
of ground glue is brought about by the fact that a given 
quantity of any ground glue will absorb water more readily 
than the same quantity of the same quality of flake glue, 
due to the fact that a much greater area of surface of 
ground glue is exposed to the action of the water than is 
possible in flake glue, no matter how much longer flake 
glue is allowed to soak 


Use and Abuse of Knives. 

A paper of much practical value was presented by 
W. E. Bonesteel, of Cleveland, Ohio, on the subject, 
‘*Knives—Their Use and Abuse.’’ The paper was as 
follows: 








It is very essential that the knife maker should know for 
what work the knife is intended Too much is taken for 
grunted by the user of tne knife. For instance, a knife 
tempered just right to cut gum veneers will not cut quar 
tered oak so that you could make a reputation for good 
stock. <A knife that would work successfully on a machine 
running from sixteen to thirty revolutions a minute would 
not do as good work or stand to the work if run at fifty on 
seventy revolutions I never saw but one machine running 
seventy revolutions a minute—that was on butter dish 
stock, and they are not running that fast today. 

Over 90 percent of the trouble with veneer knives comes 
from their abuse, and most of the abuse is confined to the 
grinding room. The better the knife the easier it is spoiled 
in grinding. 

In cases where the temper is drawn in grinding the evi 
dence is nearly always removed the next time the emery 
wheel passes over the knife. That is, as far as you can dis 
cover with the eve, but if you will try the knife with a file 
you will notice how soft it is If you will take a hammer 
and strike the edge lightly, the edge will turn over com 
pletely, while a little farther along on the edge it will file 
hard and break out at the touch of the hammer. 

Many veneer mills have the very latest and best veneer 
eutters that can be bought, and everything first class, all 
but the grinder—that is only to sharpen knives. They buy 
something that has an emery wheel that goes round and 
either the knife passes back and forth past the wheel or 
vice versa Sometimes there is a water attachment. In 
fact, any old thing is good enough that will grind. How 
ever, this would not be so bad if they will give you a good 
emery wheel with the grinder, but that is very apt to be 
as cheap as the machine If the emery wheel is too hard 
it will either draw the temper or cause a number of fine 
cracks to appear in the face of the knife. Either the knife 
edge will turn over if the temper is drawn, or break out 
if the cracks appear. It is not always the case that the 
knife breaks out the first time it is used after grinding 
Sometimes it is weeks or months before the trouble begins 

Some grinding machines are fitted with a cast iron box 
or tank to hold water, with a small pump to force water up 
to the emery wheel This idea is all right so long as oil 
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and grease do not get into the tank; but just as soon as oil 
gets into the tank and is pumped to the emery wheel that 
wheel begins to glaze, heat and burn. After the oil has 
once reached the emery whecl it is next to impossible to keep 
the face from glazing, and this is one of the ways to ruin 
a knife. Frequent use of the emery wheel dresser is the 
only remedy. ; 

There are as many grades and qualities of emery wheels 
as you find grades and qualities of veneers. Emery wheels 
should be free cutting, and free cutting means that they 
wear out much faster than the wheels that are hard and 
will glaze and heat ; Je 

You can run your emery wheel too fast, so fast in fact 
that it will not cut. It makes quite a difference if you are 
grinding brass, cast iron or hardened steel, as to the speed 
you should run the emery wheel. One veneer man I know 
ran his wheel about 650 revolutions, while his neighbor ran 
his 800 revolutions. The man running 650 ground his 
knife perfectly in three and one-half hours, while his neigh 
bor ground seven and one-half hours and then stopped be 
cause he had cracked his knife and ruined it. tjoth knives 
were the same size and the grinders the same make. 

Another veneer manufacturer who had one of the best 
grinding machines made placed it right in front of the win 
dows where he had plenty of light which came just where 
it was wanted. He also had a man who understood grinding 
and never had any trouble. Suddenly there was a change. 
He could not get knives fast enough to keep him running 
and, as is usual in such cases, the knife got the blame. We 
investigated and found that the grinding machine had been 
removed into a dark engine room where the grinder had to 
use a torch such as foundry men use to get around the ma 
chine and a common laborer at about $1.75 a day had been 
picked up to watch the grinding machine. The result was 
that it cost about $400 to replace the knives ruined, to say 
nothing of the time lost and veneers that were probably 
ruined. We also found that he had bought an emery wheel 
that was everlasting, one so hard that it would never wear 
out. The knives were cracked so that pieces from 4 inches 
to 10 inches long by ™% of an inch deep broke from them 
and in some places the knives showed spots that were blued 
% to 1 inch deep. This is perhaps the worst case that ever 
came to my knowledge, but there are similar cases where 
trouble comes for want of proper care in grinding. 

On the other hand, I know of a number of large users of 
veneer knives who have little, if any, trouble with knives 
being burned or cracked. It is not entirely due to the fact 
that they buy our knives but is largely because they have 
just as good and capable a man doing their grinding as they 
have running their cutter. 

The next time yeu have a knife break out examine it 
first, then look at your emery wheel and question the man 
at the grinder. If he was in a hurry, or the water ceased 
to flow while grinding (if only for a minute) or dark blue 
lines or spots show on the edge, don’t blame the knife man, 
but just order a new knife and try not to crack it 





General Business. 


The report of the auditing committee was approved. 
The nominating committee reported the following 
ticket to the convention: President, D. W. William- 
son, Baltimore, Md.; first vice president, J. A. Under 
wood, Wausau, Wis.; second vice president, Burdis An- 
derson, Munising, Mich.; third vice president, L. P. 
Graffman, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, E. H. Defebaugh, 
Chicago, Ill. Directors, two years: 8S. B. Anderson, 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. C. Dow, Goshen, Ind.; F. D. 
Hatch, Jamestown, N. Y.; M. W. Perry, Algoma, Wis. 
One year: J. W. Roche, Charlestown, W. Va.; B. W. 
Lord, Burnside, Ky.; P. B. Raymond, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mr. Williamson declined the presidency. 

M. C. Dow, of Goshen, Ind., reporting for the execu 
tive committee, asked that action on the eniployment of 
a permanent secretary be deferred sixty days, as the 
committee desired to take the matter up with the va 
rious clubs, with the idea of employing a general secre 
tary with headquarters in Chicago. The committee on 
constitution and bylaws, which reported immediately 
afterward, made a similar recommendation, with the 
additional recommendation that the new secretary estab 
lish a credit bureau in connection with his office. 

Secretary Defebaugh reported the present member 
ship of the association to be eighty. 

The committee on constitution and bylaws reported 
through B. W. Lord, of Burnside, Ky., various changes 
in the constitution. The objects of the association were 
changed to read as follows: 

Phe objects of this association shall be the promoting of 
more intimate social relations between the manufacturers; 
the encouragement of more candid business relations and 
interchange of views relative to economics in manufacture ; 
the gathering and dissemination of statistics relative to arti 
cles manufactured; the recommending of a uniform standard 
of grading inspection of the articles manufactured; the se- 
curing of mutual benefits and the promotion of mutual in 
terests in all lawful ways 


The membership in the association was limited to 
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those engaged in the manufacture of veneers and panels. 
(The old constitution included both manufacturers and 
sellers.) The office of secretary and treasurer was di- 
vided, the new constitution providing for two offices. 
It was provided that the salary of the secretary be 
fixed by the executive committee instead of by the asso- 
ciation. Instead of thirty, twenty will constitute a 
quorum, 

Three important committees were added to the com- 
mittees of the association, as follows: Arbitration and 
grievances, classification and grading rules, valuation. 

Following the report of the committee the constitu- 
tion was suspended and the amendments were adopted 
without dissent. 

On recommendation of the railroad committee, by 
P. B. Raymond, of Indianapolis, Ind., chairman, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Wuereas, ‘The interstate commerce law now in effect does 
not contain any provision whereby a hearing is required 
before a change in any interstate freight rate may become 
effective, and 4 

WHEREAS, Experience has fully demonstrated the urgent 
necessity for an amendment to remedy this serious defect, 
therefore be it f 4 

Resolved, By the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers 
Association, Vhat at the coming session of Congress an 
amendment shall be offered and strenuously urged providing 
substantially that when any railroad company seeks to ad- 
vance or lower any interstate’ freight rate or change the 
classification of any commodity, it must, if objection is made 
thereto, receive the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before such rates or changes in the classification 
shall become effective. Be it further : 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
every senator and representative in Congress and that every 
mill owner, manufacturer and shipper in the United States 
be asked to cojperate wherever possible in the passage of this 
amendment to the interstate commerce law. 


At the request of the committee the matter of classi- 
fication as it directly concerns the veneer and panel if- 
dustry was left in its hands with power to act. 

The following concerns were received into member- 
ship: 

Penrod Walnut & Veneer Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Allen Panel Company and Standard Oak Veneer Company, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Bacon-Underwood Veneer Company, 
Mobile, Ala.; Martin Cutsinger & Sons Company, Roach- 
dale, Ind. 

The association then proceeded to the election of 
officers. A second ticket was offered for the considera- 
tion of the association, made up as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; first vice presi- 
dent, J. A. Underwood, Wausau, Wis.; second vice 
president, D. W. Williamson, Baltimore, Md.; third vice 
president, J. P. Graffman, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
KE. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, Ill. Directors, two years: 
B. W. Benjamin, Cadillac, Mich.; M. C. Dow, Goshen, 
Ind.; R. C. Dayton, Rhinelander, Wis., A. E. Gorham, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; one year: W. G. Munyan, Keezle- 
town, Va.; Frank Eggers, Algoma, Mich.; D. E. Kline, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The following were then elected as officers of the 
association for the ensuing year: 

President—Burdis Anderson, Munising, Mich. 7 

First vice president-—J. A. Underwood, Wausau, Wis. 

Second vice president—D. W. Williamson, Baltimore, Md. 

Third vice president—L. P. Graffman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, II]. ; 

Directors—Two years, 8. b. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
M. C. Dow, Goshen, Ind.; B. W. Lord, Burnside, Ky.: D. E. 
Kline, Louisville, Ky. One year, E. W,. Benjamin, Cadillac, 
Mich.: R. C. Dayton, Rhinelander, Wis.; P. P. Raymond, 
Iudianapolis, Ind. 


W. T. Bass, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Joseph A. 
Setter, of Cattaraugus, N. Y., acted as tellers. 

For treasurer there were two nominees—E. H. Defe- 
baugh, of Chicago, Lll., and M. C. Dow, of Goshen, Ind. 
Mr. Defebaugh was elected, having previously been 
elected a member of the association without dues. 

The new president, Burdis Anderson, extended an in- 
vitation to the association to hold the semiannual meet- 
ing at Munising, Mich. The place of meeting on that 
occasion was left to the executive committee. The 
convention then adjourned. 

The Panel Club held its meeting Thursday. 


The Attendance. 
Among those in attendance were: 


c. B. Allen, Allen Panel Company, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Burdis Anderson, Great Lakes Veneer Company, Munising, 
Mich. 

S. b. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
George Laker, Jamestown Panel & Veneer Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Cc. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

W. G. Bass, National Veneer & Lumber Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

E. W. Benjamin, Cadillac Veneer Company, Cadillac, Mich. 

W. E. Bonesteel, Worden Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. G. Boyd, C. C. Boyd & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

t. C. Dayton, Wisconsin Veneer Company, Rhinelander, 


M. C. Dow, Goshen Veneer Company, Goshen, Ind. 
‘ Frank Eggers, Eggers Veneer & Cedar Company, Algoma, 
Wis. 
A. E. Gorham, Gorham Bros Company, Mt. Pleasant. Mich. 
L. P. Graffman, St. Louis Basket & Box Company, St. 
is, Mo. 
Db. H. Gowing, Burnsville Veneer Mills, Burnsville, W. Va. 
H. A. Hageman, Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company, In- 
jJanapolis, Ind. 
Cc, *. Johnson, St. Louis Basket & Box Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
D. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky. 
B. W. Lord, Chicago Veneer Company, Burnside, Ky. 
R. I’. Lambeth, Virginia Veneer Company, Keezletown, Va. 
Alexander Lendrum, Penrod Walnut & Veneer Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
J. D. Maris, Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
4 Munyan, Munyan Veneer Company, Keezletown, Va. 
port, N. Y. 
I’. B. Raymond, Adams & Raymond, Indianapolis, Ind. 
It. A. G. Reinkensmeier, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
- = a Park Valls Manufacturing Company, Park 
Y alls, s. 
J. B. Saunders, Park Falls Manufacturing Company, 
Park Falls, Wis. 
Joseph A, Setter, Setter- Bros. Company, Cattaragus, 
xy 


op nimater, Merrill Manufacturing Company, Lock- 


William Schoenlau, Schoenlau-Kukkuk Trunk Top & 
Veneer Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. W. Talge, Evansville Veneer Company, Evansville, Ind. 
F by T. Thompson, Diamond Veneer Company, Edinburg, 
nd. 
in A. Underwood, Underwood Veneer Company, Wausau, 

Ss. 
D. W. Williamson, Williamson Veneer Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Howard §8. Young, secretary Quartered Oak Club, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Fr. J. Zavg, Wisconsin Chair Company, Port Washington, 


‘THE CYPRESS SITUATION. 


A Clear Statement of Conditions at the Southern 
Mills and in the Metropolitan Market by 
a Prominent Cypress Dealer. 





Cypress conditions in north Atlantic centers are 
vividly portrayed in a recent letter written; by J. C. 
Turner, of New York city, for publication. This letter 
was written after a ten days’ tour of the cypress mills 
in Louisiana. It states in part: 


I found that most of the several mills individually were of 
the opinion that stocks were generally very large, being also 
of the opinion that the Florida, Georgia and Coast mills 
had large stocks, seemingly inferring this on account of 
their not receiving many orders. The fact is, however, that 
the stocks in Florida, Georgia and South Carolina are not 
large—in reality, smaller than usual—and upon summing 
up the stocks in Louisiana I found, much to my surprise, 
and also to the surprise of two of the leading manufacturers 
down there, who figured them over with me, that there 
evidently was not more in excess than the mills could 
manufacture in two weeks’ time. It is true, however, that 
with the gencral depression throughout the country orders 
dropped off considerably, and the mills therefore concluded 
to shut down for six weeks, or possibly until February 1. 
It is usval with the cypress mills generally to shut down 
about two weeks around the holidays, but this time will be 
extended; and if between now and February 1 the mills 
receive no new orders, but just ship out the orders they 
have on hand, it is very certain that by February 1. next, 
the cypress stocks wi!l not be larger than a year aso; in 
fact, the chances are there will be less. The cypress manu- 
facturers feel, and I fully join them in this belief, that the 
general building will not be as brisk as this year, and, 
therefore, a curtailment of 10 percent in the output will 
about balance the demand and supply. Cypress is peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect, namely, that on account of the 
scarcity of white pine and poplar, and on account of the 
merits of the wood, there is a natural increased demand for 
cypress, and it is even possible that the demand next year 
for cypress may be larger than this year, though the demand 
for other woods may be less. There is a constantly increas- 
ing number of users of cypress cropping out which seems 
to more than offset the smaller amount that would be used 
on account of the general slackening of business. As to the 
situation in the metropolitan market, I beg to say that I 
look for a pretty fair demand, though not as much as in 
the last two years. However, it is possible that hoarded 
money may take a larger turn toward real estate and building 
of small houses than any of us at present anticipate, and 
for reasons above stated the building permits in the metro- 
politan market may be only half as large in 1908 as in 
1907, and yet as much or more cypress may be used; in 
other words, a gradual tendency toward an increased use 
of cypress exists, and I feel that the cypress manufacturers 
have reason to congratulate themselves as to the future 
demand for their wood. 


Supplementing Mr. Turner’s statements it is desired 
to give an extract from the report of the Forest Service 
issued December 11, in which the cypress product of all 














the states, together with the aggregate and average 
values, is given. The table follows: 
Valuea 
Thousand Total thousand 
fee Percent. value. feet. 
Louisiana .........536,096 68.3 $12,849,911 . 
OS $2,854 9.9 2,016,977 
WEIGMIBOIDDL 5. c.0:0 6.0: 44, 5.3 881,695 
PPURRERB 6.4.6 s.00:0:0:00 38,780 4.6 7,635 
North Carolina. .... 21,710 2.6 
South Carolina 2.5 
arr 2.0 2 
rr 1.9 375,893 
All others (9)...... 4,587 2.9 464,145 
po ee 100.0 $18,403,392 $22.04 








RETAIL SECRETARY PROTESTS. 


Cancelation of Orders Not Only Unethical But Will 
Delay a Restoration of Confidence and 
Expose Retailers to Litigation. 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has sent out the following letter 
to the retail trade throughout this section calling atten- 
tion to the unusual amount of canceling of orders and 
protesting against this practice. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 


From reports which are reaching me from the western 
coast, and no less from our own state, I find conditions 
which all good business men must look upon as indicating 
so large a departure from true business principles as to 
excite alarm well calculated to undermine the stability of 
the lumber trade through unwarranted and unbusinesslike 
cancelation of orders without due grounds for such action. 

It is no doubt a fact that many instances have occurred 
during the last year through the difficulties of the car 
situation, or when the market has taken an upward turn, 
wherein Coast shippers have defaulted in their orders to the 
great annoyance and loss of the merchant whose trade 
has suffered therefrom, but this condition in no wise ex- 
cuses the unbusinesslike and uncommercial conduct of the 
retailer who, having ordered cars in good faith, seeks can- 
celation for the reason of a drop in price or a dullness of 
trade, and especially is this the case when ap order bas 
been confirmed and the goods already enroute. 


Recent suits have demonstrated that shippers defaulting 
on their orders are amenable in law for damages resulting 
from such default and there can be no question that parties 
ordering lumber. and shingles must be able to prove some- 
thing more than a drop in prices to be held warranted in 
cancelation of the order after the goods have been started 
on their journey. °. 

Commerciak, integrity is the basis of all business transac- 
tions and the merchant who orders goods takes upon him- 
self the risks and mutations of a rising or falling market 
and, while he may be willing to take ms chances of a law 
suit, he should not fail to consider the effect upon his 
commercial standing of an unwarranted cancelation. 

In times like the present, when the financial world is 
suffering from depression, there is a double call to consider 
weli the effect of a refusal to carry out to the fullest extent 
(even to a loss) all honorable engagements in which 
cancelations may result in greater loss to ourselves while 
bringing disaster upon others. 

The frequency of complaints which have been reaching 
me from both shipper and consignee impels me to call the 
attention of all our members to the fact that unwarranted 
cancellations can only have the effect of weakening individual 
credit and of prolonging the days of trade depression. 

It is dishonorable to default on a contract. Such unwar- 
ranted default injures both parties to it. The effect is to 
unsettle business relations generally and to destroy the 
credit of the defaulting party. No good business man ever 
defaults on a contract which has been made in good faith. 


CURTAILMENT IS GENERAL. 


Canvass of Hardwood Mills Shows a General Shut- 
down Because of Financial Conditions and 
the General State of Trade. 





A canvass of the closedown movement among the 
hardwood manufacturers of the north and south has 
just been completed by Lewis Doster, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. A circular has been issued under date of Decem- 
ber 18, showing conditions throughout the hardwood pro- 
ducing territory, which has been divided into sections as 
indicated in the reports given. 

The statements trom 343 mills show 66 percent of the 
mills shut down and a curtailment of 67 per cent in the 
output. The report in detail follows: 

FIRST DISTRICT. 

Ohio river. Kentucky and West Virginia. ._ Production: 60 

percent poplar, 30 percent oak, 10 percent other hardwoods. 
No. Production, 


mills. ect. 
Reported monthly output............... 05 44,720,000 
Reported monthly reduction............ 61 28,430,000 


Sixty-two percent of the mills reporting have shut down, 
63 percent of the monthly output has been curtailed; 3 
have shut down until January 1, 20 until March 1, balance 
report indefinitely. 

SECOND DISTRICT. 


Ohio and Indiana. Production: 80 percent quartered 
oak, balance walnut and other high grade hardwoods. 
No. Production, 
milis. fect. 
teported monthly output...............56 10,358,000 
Reported monthly reduction............ 25 4,557,000 


Forty-five percent of the mills reporting have shut down, 
45 percent of monthly output has been curtailed; 3 have 
shut dow until January 1, 4 until February 1, 9 until 
March 1, balance indefinitely. 

THIRD DISTRICT. 
St. Louls and Memphis, including Mississippi yalley south 


of St. Louis. Production: Oak, mainly, with gum and 

cottonwood in the percentages they usually exist in such 
localities. 

No. Production, 

mills. fect. 

Reported monthly output............... S4 48,615,000 

Reported monthly production........... 65 33,100,000 

Seventy-five percent of the mills reporting have shut 

down, 70 percent of the monthly output ~ been curtailed : 


4 have shut down until January 1, 4 to February 1, 2 until 
March 1, 4 until April 1, balance indetinitely. 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
this includes Nashville dnd east 


Tennessee ; to the Cum 


berland mountains. Production: Largely poplar, together 
with oak, chestnut and other hardwoods. 
No. Production, 
mills. ect. 
Reported monthly output............... 24 7,580,000 
Reported monthly reduction............ 18 5,100,000 


Seventy-five percent of the mills reporting have shut down, 
63 percent of the monthly output has been curtailed. 
FIFTH DISTRICT, 
East Tennessee, western North Carolina, including terri- 
tory of the Smoky Mountain range. Troduction: Same as 


district No. 4. 
No. Production, 
mills. fect. 
Reported monthly output...............39 10,900,000 
Reported monthly reduction............ 28 6,020,000 
Seventy-two percent of the mills reporting have shut 


down, 60 percent of the monthly output 
2 have shut down until January 1, 2 
until April 1, balance indefinitely. 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Production: 
birch, elm, maple and other hardwoods. 


as been curtailed ; 
until January 15, 1 
. 


Basswood, beech, 


No. Production, 

mills ect. 
Reported monthly output............... 45 37,174,000 
Repeotes monthly reduction............ 29 30,625,000 
Sixty-five percent of the mills reporting have shut down. 


80 percent of the monthly output has been curtailed; 4 
have shut down until January 1, 3 until March 1, 6 until 
April 1, 1 until May 1, 4 until July 1, balance indefinitely. 
SUMMARY. 
MONTHLY BASIS OF MANUFACTURE. 
_—_ ‘eet. 


Normal Now 
pe production. Reduction. produced. 
343 mills.........159,890,000 107,832,000 52,058,000 


Percentage of mills shut down, 66 percent. 

Percentage of curtailment of output, 67 percent. 

Average length of time, including those reporting indefi- 
nitely; we estimate that, 75 percent of the mills reporting 
oom down will not begin operations before March 1 or 
ater. 

In addition to the above, we should state that a great 
number of those who will continue operating have advised 
that they are compelled to do so in order to protect them- 
selves, as the log supply is in such condition that it must 
be sawed at once, and still others are under contract to 
remove timber from certain tracts in a given time, so that 
at least 75 percent of those who will continue running 
practically are forced to do so for the above reasons. 

We should also state that all of those shown in the above 
compilation have shut down on their own initiative so far 
ag this office is concerned 


Lewis Doster, Secretary 
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Lumbermen Fight For Self Preservation—Graphic Recitals of Grievances Threatened by Railroad 
Greed—Devastating Effects of Increased Eastbound Freight Rates—Well Posted Counsel 
Induce Intelligent Testimony Before the Interstate Commerce Commission—Commerce 
Condemned, Labor Impoverished, Communities Decimated, Are Probabilities of 
Proposed Advance — Testimony of Western Lumbermen in} Full. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
opening statements of counsel for complainant lumber 
associations and defendant railroad companies were given 
ut sufficient length, Mr. Teal’s through the courtesy of 
advance copy and the others by telegraph, as not to 
need further setting forth. There also appeared a brief 
of the testimony taken during Wednesday and Thursday, 
which, however, as a news feature, will be given here in 
a practically complete form, though dropping, for the 
sake of compactness, the question and answer form very 
largely, except where needed to give a better idea of the 
proceedings. 

The Oregon case evidence was the first to be put in, 
but the first witness, Lew Anderson, was called as an 
expert witness in all the cases, having prepared a map 
and tabular statements showing the relation between old 
and new rates from every possible standpoint. He stated 
that he had been engaged in railroad work for twenty 
thyee years. He identified a number of tabulations which 
were offered in evidence, as follows: 


“Tabulations in Evidence. 


Anderson exhibit 2: Shows the rates in various group 
ings; from Portland common points; from Hood River 
points; Montana and Oregon rate basing points; and various 
Willamette valley points 

Exhibit 3: In addition to showing what is in the previous 
table, shows the advance in cents per 100 pounds to the 
various territories in more detail. 

Exhibit 4: Comparative statement of the rates on fir 
lumber from Portland, Hridal Veil and Cascade Locks to 
various points on the Oregon Short Line as far east as 
Omaha, showing rate in cents per 100 pounds and showing 
the old and the new rates 

Exhibit 5: Comparative statement of old and new fir 
lumber rates from Portlind and Coast basing points to 
Chicago by all the routings, in cents per 100° pounds and 
in mills per ton per mile, and showing mileage. 

Exhibit 6: Comparison of the old and new fir lumber 
rate from Portland to St. Louis, same details as the pre 
vious exhibit 

Exhibit 7: Shows comparative statement of rates from 
Ilood River district, which is now on a basis 244 cents 
higher than Spokane It shows rates as far as Omaha via 
Short Line and Union Vacitic In cents a hundred pounds 
and mills per ton mile, old and new rate 

Exhibit S: Comparative statement of fir lumber rates 
from Montana-Oregon district to Omaha, same route and 
details as previous exhibit. 

Exhibit : Comparative statement of fic and pine lumber 
rate, Spokane base compared with Portland base rate, from 
Iluntington to Short Line and Union Pacific points as far 
as Omaha. 

Exhibit 10: Comparative statement of Hood River and 
Spokane rate, Short Line and Union Pacific points as far 
as Omaha 

Exhibit 11: Fir lumber rates from Portland compared 
with points equally distant on Canadian Pacific from Van 
couver, in cents a hundred pounds and mills per ton mile, 
on old rate basis. 

Exhibit 12: Same sort of comparative statement as pre- 
vious one, but on new rate basis. 

“xhibit 13: Comparative statement of fir lumber rates 
out of Portland on Northern Pacific to various points, show- 
ing old and new rates in cents per 100 pounds and in mills 
per ton mile, 

exhibit 14: Comparative statement on yellow pine lum 
ber rates from Louisiana and Texas points compared with 
rates from Hood River territory to an equal distance, on 
old and new rate in cents a hundred pounds and in mills 
per ton mile. 

Exhibit 15: Comparative statement of lumber rates from 
Louisiana, Texas, Georgia and Florida points to Omaha, 
Neb., compared with rates from Portland, Hlood River and 
taker City on an equal mileage basis, showing old and 
new rate. 

Exhibit 16: Comparative statement from the same four 
southern states to Chicago, compared with same western 
rates on an equal mileage basis, in cents a hundred pounds 
and mills per ton per mile. 

Exhibit 17: Similar comparative statement as previous 
from the same southern and western origin to Kansas City 
on equal mileage basis. 

Exhibit 18: Comparative statement using the same south 
ern and western points of origin, and using as destinations 
Denver, Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago, old and new 
basis, in cents a hundred pounds and mills per ton mile. 

Exhibit 19: Comparative statement on equidistant basis 
from Hermansville, Mich., to local points in Iowa, Dakota 
and Nebraska, in cents a hundred pounds, as compared with 
old western rates, 

Exhibit 20: Similar to previous but using new Coast rate. 

Exhibit 21: Showing differentials existing between rates 
in effect from Spokane and from Portland to Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha and Denver, on both 
old and new rates, 

Exhibit 22: Showing differentials existing between Port 
land and the Montana-Oregon base, to same destination 
points as preceding. . 

Exhibit 28: Comparison of lumber rates from Vancouver, 
B. ¢., to Winnipeg via Canadian Tacific and also via the 
Great Northern, and from Roslyn to Winnipeg via the 
Great Northern, and Spokane’ to Winnipeg, and Bellingham 
to Lanes, N. D. 


Attorney Teal here stated that he had been informed 
by railroad counsel that the Canadian. rate here referred 
to had been readjusted but he would still put in the 
exhibits for the information of the commission. See 
further reference to this subject in Friday’s proceed- 
ings. 

Comparative Rates. 


Exhibit 24: Comparative statement of.lumber rates with 
those on hops, canned salmon and green hides, from Pacific 





coast points to Omaha, New York and Boston, showing rate 
in cents a hundred pounds in dollars a car and mills per 
ton mile and also mileage. 

Exhibit 25: Statement showing elevation of the Canadian 
Pacific, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, at 
the highest point. 


On the increase of minimum weight on lumber the 
witness said: 

The minimum back in 18938 was 20,000 pounds. Then 
they increased it to a basis of 30,000 and 40,000 pounds. 
That was in effect for a number of years, generally speak- 
ing. until about one and one-half years ago, when they put 
in a cubical capacity basis, with a maximum as high as 
60,000 pounds a car, which has a tendency to act as a 
practical advance in rate. 

In cross examination counsel brought out that wit 
ness in making comparison on mileage basis between 
southern and western rate had used farther distances on 
southern rate and had figured mileage on western coast 
common rate from Portland, although the same rate 
extended south through Oregon points. Later testi- 
mony showed that southern Oregon shipped little lumber 
out through Porfland gateway, most of it coming from 
the Willamette valley, not very far out from Port- 
land; and additional tabular exhibits were later put in 
to meet this objection squarely. 


Lumber Trade Conditions. 


A. C, Dixon, sales manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, Eugene, Ore., was the next witness, and 
his testimony was as follows: 


I have been connected with the lumber business for four- 
teen years and have filled a number of positions around 
mills and lumber yards, including the management of one of 
the mills of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, and am now 
engaged as sales manager of that company. I am also vice 
president of the plaintiff lumber association in this case 
and chairman of its transportation committee, and also of 
the special committee in charge of this case. I am familiar 
with the general conditions of the industry in our own part 
of the state from personal observation, and with the general 
condition throughout the state, in connection with my offi 
cial duties, from correspondence and from conversation with 
other lumber manufacturers. Our own company operates 
four saw mills in Lane county, about 135 miles south of 
Portland, on the Southern Pacific lines in Oregon, about 
one-third of the distance from Portland to the southern line 
of the state, of about 300,000 feet combined daily capacity 
in ten hours’ run, with 1,000 to 1,100 men in our own em 
ploy. in addition to which we have a number of contractors 
cutting logs, employing perhaps 400 additional men. Our 
1906 output was about 90,000,000 feet, or about 3,900 
carloads. In 1907 up to November 1 we shipped 2,248 cars, 
or about 47,000,000 feet. We ship by the Southern Pacific 
southward into California, Nevada and via connections east- 
ward and north in connection with Oregon Railroad & Navi 
gation to common points on the Ilarriman lines. All the 
mills in our district are allrail mills, not on navigable water. 
Lumbering is the principal industry in the Willamette val- 
ley. There may be as much money now invested in agri 
culture, but it does not employ any such number of men as 
does the lumber industry. 


Output of Oregon Mills. 

The latest figures compiled by our association show 570 
to S80 mills in Oregon. Of these about forty-five, with a 
daily capacity of about 538,000 feet, were local or inland 
mills with neither rail nor water connections, while those 
which could ship by rail, some having also water connec- 
tions, had a daily capacity of about 12,853,000 feet. The 
total output last vear was about 2,000,000,000 feet, of which 
about 600 000,000 feet was shipped by rail and about 400,- 
000,000 fect by water, with most of the balance carried in 
stock over the first of the year. The output for 1907 so far 
had materially decreased in every instance with which the 
witness was familiar. The principal production is of Doug- 
las fir or Oregon pine, also called by the government red fir. 
About 35,000 to 40,000 men are employed in these mills, 
which represent an investment of approximately $50,000,000, 
The annual payroll is between $450 and $500 for each man. 
Our own payroll averages $670 a year to each man. The 
largest number of men and the largest payroll in the state 
depend upon the lumber industry and every other industry 
is closely connected with it and in my opinion largeiy 
depends upon it the financial prosperity of the entire state 
as well as of the Pacific northwest in general. I can not see 
that there could be any other conclusion. 

As to the effect of the saw mills upon the development of 
the state, near all our mills at this time are towns of 
several hundred people, with schoolhouses, hotels, small 
theater buildings, and with banks in some cases, where to 
my knowledge there were formerly no habitations of conse- 
qrence and no community. Grant's Pass, a town of 4,500 
people. is built where members. of our company formerly 
logged and cleared the ground. The people are now engaged 
in various lines of industry, from the manufacture of lum- 
ber to that of pine needle mattresses—or until recently, at 
least. Diversified industries are following in the wake of 
the lumber industry throughout the state generally, though 
in our section the Mackenzie, Willamette and other valleys 
are especially adapted to agriculture and horticulture when 
cleared up. : ; 

Weight of Cars in Evidence. 

The witness here offered a tabulation of the weight 
of ears shipped by his company during two months of 
last year, April and October, one month when lumber 
was heavy and one month when it was light through 
having been cut the previous season and having been in 
pile through the summer. Averaging the results the 
additional freight cost on the 1906 shipments of the 
company would have been $89,994.71. 

The witness then testified as to his knowledge of: the 


increase in minimum weights demanded by the railroad. 
The company record showed an increase in the weight 
of carloads shipped from 14,000 to 14,500 pounds in 
1892 to about 21,000 pounds for 1906. The company 
ships its product largely in the rough, though of the 
material going east about 50 percent is surfaced. 

The development of the lumber rail shipping industry 
of Oregon began in the early ’90s. About the time the 
rates that had prevailed prior to November 1 first went 
into effect, in 1893, the lumber industry began to de- 
velop, mainly in and around Portland, and from there 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the state. 
As the rates were continued in effect demand from the 
east became stronger, as it was seen that eventually 
those in the treeless states would have to come to the 
west for their supplies. The state developed in all 
lines. Population increased, financial wealth increased, 
the taxroll doubled and tripled, and an _ increasing 
number of people each year came to the state to seek 
employment or opportunities for investment. When the 
lumber industry first began the transportation facilities 
were very limited. ‘‘There was one passenger train 
each way over the Southern Pacific, for instance, past 
our station where there are now four trains each way. I 
distinctly remember when we had only three freight 
trains a week. Now there are several freight trains a 
day each way, and they are unable to carry the traffic 
offered.’’ 

The witness offered another tabulation from the com- 
pany records showing the increase in the cost of labor 
and of other articles of consumption entering into the 
production of lumber, from 1904 to 1907, being the 
years corresponding to those mentioned in a certain 
letter of J. M. Hannaford. The advance had averaged 
35 to 40 percent; on labor 50 percent, and on supplies 
less, making a general average of perhaps 40 percent. 

The price of stumpage has also increased very mate- 
rially in the last ten years, which is about as far back 
as witness’ knowledge of stumpage values goes. This in- 
crease has been in two ways: an increase in the value 
a thousand feet and an increase due to the change in 
the method of estimating the timber. For years tim- 
ber was sold by the acre. Later timber was estimated 
in his section by excluding all trees under seventeen 
inches in diameter. The method of estimating has 
changed, until now timber down to ten inches in diam- 
eter is included. In witness’ locality the price of stump- 
age has increased from 20 cents to $1 a thousand feet 
as the market value. 


Cost of Establishing Mill. 


4). As to the cost of a location, and the capital required 
fo establish a mill, bow does that compare with the past? 
A. There is hardly any comparison possible, for the reason 
that when the industry was first started people were anx- 
ious to have you locate in their town, and in some cases a 
bonus was offered, with the donation of free land for a site. 
Owing to the development of the state that has changed. 
Your ground costs you money and any additional rights you 
may want are held at a pretty high figure. It would take 
several times as much money now to go into the same size 
mill enterprise. 

In the Willamette valley the larger proportion of the 
mills own either all or a portion of the timber they are 
operating in. Taking all the mills, the average mill at the 
end of about ten years will have exhausted its immediately 
available timber and will have ‘either to move or put in a 
logging railroad. That would not be true of a very small 
mill located in dense timber, but would be true of the aver- 
age mill. 

The hazard of investment is recognized as being great, 
both as to timber and as to saw mills. The insurance rate 
shows that the companies consider the hazard very great 
indeed. The depreciation depends largely upon whether the 
mill is being operated or is lying idle... If idle the deprecia- 
tion is rapid indeed, 20 to 25 percent a year at least. It is 
a common statement that it costs about as much to keep a 
mill idle as to keep it running. Fire has to be kept up in 
the boilers and the steam pump ready for action if you 
want to continue your insurance, with a day and night 
watchman, and the property has to be kept in some state of 
repair all the time. 

Since our mills have been operating the rate to Denver 
has been 40 cents, Chicago 50 cents, Omaha 50 cents, Kan 
sas City 50 cents, and these rates have been continuously 
in effect. We have continuously increased our manufactur- 
ing investment since then and it is now between $500,000 
and $600,000. At the present time two of our mills are 
being operated half time and the other two are idle. 

Mr. Dillard—-We object to this line of testimony.’ It is 
a matter of common knowledge that at the present time 
mills all over the country are closed. 

The commission—We will let the fact appear. 

Mr. Dixon—Prior to this advance there has been consid- 
erable agitation and repeated informal requests and confer- 
ences relative to a lowering of the rate to Omaha and Mis- 
souri river points. This was for two reasons: One because 
we were unable to reach that territory in competition with 
yellow pine, and the other because the people north of us 
had a lower rate than us to St. Paul and we could not see 
why we should not have a lower rate to closer point—and 
we do not see that yet. 





The witness told of a conference with J. C. Stubbs 
in Chieago, director of traffic of the Harriman 
lines, regarding proposed rate increase before it was 
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officially announced, in which the following occurred: 


I told Mr. Stubbs in that conversation that we had pre- 
viously offered to his traflic men in the northwest an oppor- 
tunity to examine our books aud ascertain our profits, if 
they proposed to make rates based on profits, and I then 
extended that offer to him and said that I would be more 
than pleased for him to send experts and ascertain our 
profits for any number of years desired, and if it proved 
then that we had a profit equivalent to the amount of these 
rates I would have nothing further to say in regard to the 
raise in the rates. This offer has been made to several of 
the traffic officials and attorneys of the Harriman lines and 
has never been accepted. 


American Lumberman First with the News. 


Q. You are a subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
are you not? A. Ottr company is. 7 a 

Q: Do you remember in the issue of March 16, 1907, the 
publication of the rumored advance in rates? A. I remem- 
ber the article. 

Q. I want to ask you if that report was not the first 
report that the lumbermen received respecting the advance ; 
that is, I mean, the first rumored advance. A. It was the 
first I heard of. 

Continuing witness stated that the first effect of the 
rumor was to make everyone cautious, though the mill- 
men did not give it immediate credence and it was not 
confirmed for some time. 


Conditions Imposed. 


When the rumor became stronger the buyers, in order to 
protect themselves, began to impose conditions upon the 
millmen, trying to make them guarantee rates. Before the 
rates went into effect buying had practically stopped en- 
tirely unless the rates were guaranteed, and since the rates 
went into effect there have been no orders of any kind or 
character from the affected territory offered to us, with the 
exception of probably two or three carloads. From corre- 
spondence and personal conversation I believe that all the 
mills are in the same condition, unable to secure orders and 
unable to operate with the exception of those that are Tun- 
ning on contracts for railroad material or other contracts 
that had been entered into prior to the advance in rates. 

The financial flurry affected Oregon, but we were brought 
to a standstill before we felt the effect of any financial 
panic. When the buyers began to refuse to buy, this applied 
also to the purchasing agents for the railroads, who, in some 
instances, stated that they would not buy until after the 
advance went into effect, and that then they expected to be 
able to buy lumber at the mills much more cheaply. 

At the time the other advance was made there was an 
advance otf 5 cents to Salt Lake City and common points: 
this was in existence for thirty days and was then with- 
drawn. Mr. Miller, the general traffic agent of the Harri- 
man lines in the southwest, told me that he knew nothing 
about how the rate got in there and that he was surprised 
to see it there. He said he expected it was an error in the 
compilation of the rate, and told me plainly that they would 
have to correct it or that he would endeavor to have it cor- 
rected, and at one time he seemed to think that they could 
have it corrected in a very short time, but during the same 
dav he told me that they would be unable to correct it 
prior to December 1; that is, that they would be unable to 
correct it without giving the usual thirty days’ notice of the 
correction, and that is what did occur. 


Market Competition. 


The witness then discussed the eastern markets into 
which his company shipped, beginning with Denver, 
where it sent a good deal of lumber on the 40-cent rate 
in competition with yellow pine lumber which came in 
on the 34-cent rate. This meant a little lower mill price 
than was received by the yellow pine manufacturers. 


The Chairman—Do we understand then that the market 
competition at Denver and in that territory comes from 
southern varieties of lumber supplied west of the Mississippi 
river? ‘ 

Mr. Dixon—It is the yellow pine, and my experience is 
that it comes largely from west of the river. : 

The Chairman—What market competition have you in Salt 
Lake City and that territory? A. W ell, we have some yel- 
low pine competition, but not great as in Denver. There is 
some local timber there and some low grade lumber comes in 
from New Mexico and Arizona. ? 2 

The Chairman—Now, about Kansas City? A. For Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and other Missouri river points the com- 
petition is more keenly against the fir mill: the yellow pine 
rate being lower and the fir rate being higher. re 

The Chairman—Your rate to the Missouri river was 50 
cents? <A. It was 50 cents and was raised to 55 cents. 

The Chairman—What was the rate from the southern pine 
forests? A. I think it was 53 cents. 

The witness further stated that for the best grade of 
flooring, No. 1 vertical grain, the yellow pine mills on 
a 23-cent rate to Omaha and Kansas City points re- 
ceived $29.25 net at the mill, as against $23.75 received 
at the mill by the Pacific coast shipper to, the same 
point and on the same material. This was on the basis 
of the price as it existed about two weeks ago. On flat 
grain flooring the comparative prices were $22.25 and 
$16.75; on common 2x4 inch scantling, 16 feet long, 
$12.75, as against $6 to the Pacific coast shipper. 





Commissioner Prouty—Do you actually sell scantling in 
Kansas City? 

Mr. Dixon—We have, but not at the time that this list 
was made up, because the price had gone down below the 
price to manufacture. But if we had met the competition 
on that day two weeks ago that is the price we would have 
fe Clark—What are the relative prices of the 
two woods in Kansas City? 

Mr. Dixon—They sell at practically the same price, or 
within 50 cents of each other. 

Commissioner Prouty asked a line of questioning de- 
signed to bring out how the Pacific coast shipper could 
compete both at Denver and at Kansas City when the 
yellow pine manufacturer had so much the advantage 
in rate at the latter point, his inference being that the 
Pacific coast shipper must make a tremendous profit on 
the Pacific coast business. 

The witness explained that only the lighter and 
higher grades of lumber were shipped on the higher 
rate, and that not much stuff had gone in; also that 
yellow pine weighed more than fir, which tended some- 
what to equalize the rate. When yellow pine, however, 
is machine or kiln dried, taking out the sap, it is 
practically the same weight as fir. Denver could be 
reached with both grade and common lumber, the latter, 
however, dressed to reduce the rate. To Chicago there 
was such a difference in rates that nothing but the 
better grades of material could be shipped, except in 
such cases as fir was better adapted than yellow pine. 

The witness here offered an exhibit, being a tabulated 


statement of car shipments, showing destinations and 50 
percent of the shipments going east from Portland; 
also another statement showing the cost of production 
at the mill on 50-cent stumpage. .This average cost 
‘for 1906 was $8.94 a thousand, not including overhead 
expenses. The average selling price was $13.78, leav- 
ing a gross profit of $4.84; from this, to get the net 
profit were deducted the following items: General 
office expense, 44 cents; taxes, 17 cents; insurance, 15 
cents; discount and interest, 70 cents; depreciation, 40 
cents; incidental expenses, 17 cents; making $2.03 to 
be taken from the gross profit and leaving a net profit 
of $2.81 a thousand feet for 1906. A statement made 
in the same way for 1905 showed only a net profit of 
28 cents a thousand feet. The difference between the 
two years was largely caused by the abnormal demand 
for lumber in the later year, caused by the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. The profit of $2.81 a thousand feet 
was also only so made on the lumber actually shipped 
and not on the lumber carried forward to the present 
year, of which there was about 25,000,000 feet or over, 
the value of which at this time is problematical; a con- 
siderable depreciation has already occurred as_ to 
price, which would probably take one-half off the net 
profits of the 1906 business. 

The purport of these figures was to show that the 
millman could not, from the ordinary profits of the 
business, pay the advances in the rates. The witness 
further went on to state that under present conditions 
the advance in rates could not be saddled on the con- 
sumer. Another exhibit offered was made up of the 
record of forty cars taken at random and shipped to 
Denver, Omaha, Chicago and Pittsburg territories, giv- 
ing the percentage of capacity loaded, earning each car 
and a comparison of the cost at the mill with the 
freight charge of each car. On these forty cars over 
80 percent of the capacity was used. 

Commissioner Prouty asked the witness some ques- 
tions regarding the money invested in the business at 
the present time and what proportion of it represented 
the profits of the business. The witness was unable to 
give this information, which was, however, furnished by 
another witness later on in the proceetlings. 

The witness was cross examined at length by Mr. 
Cotton, whose line of questioning may have given him 
some information regarding the practical details of 
lumber manufacturing, but which developed little infor- 
mation of interest. Mr. Cotton was evidently unable 
to understand why the eastern market was so valuable 
to the western manufacturer when it furnished a mar- 
ket for only high grade lumber, which furnished prac- 
tically so small a percentage of the log. He also was 
apparently unable to understand why that high grade 
lumber, netting the millman a considerable advance 
over the average manufacturing cost of log run lumber, 
was not able to stand an advance in freight charges. 
It is not likely, however, that either of these points need 
any explanation to the intelligent reader. 

Mr. Cotton offered as exhibits some association price 
lists and endeavored to prove by the witness that they 
represented actual ruling prices, a statement, however, 
which Mr. Dixon declined to sustain. Considerable 
time was wasted upon this point, which was finally 
boiled down to the following statement: 

Mr. Cotton—You do not mean that you are actually bound 
to sell at or that these were the actual prices of these classes 
of lumber at these dates? 

Mr. Dixon—Well, within $5 or $6 a thousand feet, yes. 

After making various other pointless inquiries Mr. 
Cotton came back to the subject and asked: 

Q. Do you ever depart from your list price as much ag 
$5 a thousand? A. Yes, $10 

The cross examination then drifted to the subject of 
railroad material, upon which subject Commissioner 
Prouty asked how it happened that they sold this class 
of material in competition with the southern mills, when 
sales were not made to other people in competition 
with them. 


Mr. Dixon—The railroad buying the material gets the 
hauling of it, and that is quite an item, whereas they won’t 
haul it if it comes from the south. Another thing is that 
we think our fir material is better for such purposes than 
the southern pine. 


The cross examination of Mr. Dixon had not been 
completed when the commission adjourned to the fol- 
lowing morning. 


THURSDAY’S HEARING. 


The cross examination of Mr. Dixon continued. Mr. 
Cotton called attention to figures in one of witness’ 
exhibits showing eastward shipment of 6,000,000 feet 
in 1904 and 21,000,000 feet in 1906, east of the Mis- 
souri river, and asked for the reason for the great 
advance. 


Mr. Dixon—lI think it could be attributed to the fact that 
we got a better car supply during that year. 

Mr. Cotton—More cars supplied in 1906 than in any 
other year? A. More capacity. Not more cars, but larger 
ears. 

Mr. Cotton—I thought in 1906 you among others were 
very much distressed by the car shortage. A. We did not 
get anything like the cars we needed. 

Mr. Cotton—Then in 1906 you could have shipped east 
ef the Missouri river very much more than 25,000,000 feet 
out of a total output of 80,000,000 feet if you had had the 
cars in which to do it? A. I do not know that we could 
have shipped more out of that output, but our output would 
have been greater and shipments larger with more cars. 


Railroads Take Care of Their Own Purchases. 


The Chairman—Do I understand = to say now, Mr. 
Dixon, that your great increase in shipments to points on 
and east of the Missouri river in 1906 over previous years 
was because you had a better car supply or greater car 
capacity than before? A. I might explain that, Mr. Com- 
missioner, by —s that there was another reason. We 
took in that year large orders, the largest we have ever 
taken, for car material for the Harriman cars, for which 
they agreed to furnish the equipment, and did furnish it. 
— accounts for the car supply and for the shipments in 
eet. : 


The Chairman—I understood you to say yesterday, in 
response to 2 question I asked you, that the reason why 
your shipments for the first ten months of this year were 
so much less than last year was because you were not able 
to get the cars. A. That is true. We have no orders for 
that class of material this year, which the railroads were 
to furnish cars for. “That year we did. 

The Chairman—Then you have not had so good a car 
supply, having reference to the sales made by your company 
in 1907, as in 1906? A. No. The exhibit shows the rela- 
tive supply of cars. 


At the close of the cross examination the witness 
made a voluntary statement in explanation of certain 
points on which the answer in cross examination had 
been so worded as not to permit him to present the 
facts fully, and among other things said: 


Loss in Manufacturing. 

As to the $30 lumber we sell—and what I say is true of 
the lumber in the Willamette valley and, to a very large 
extent, of the timber east of Portland on the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation line—our logs run very largely to com- 
mon, and the percentage of $30 lumber in those logs is no 
more a criterion to fix the value by than the fact that there 
is cream on milk makes the value of the milk equal to that 
of the cream. We have in our lumber less than 5 percent 
of this $30 lumber. We have not to exceed 20 percent of 
all grades of clear, varying in price from $15 to $30. As 
ugainst that, we lose about 5 percent of our logs in manu- 
facturing. That is, the amount of lumber gotten out of 
the log is at least 5 percent short of the measurement of 
the log, owing to defects. Of the 95 percent actually manu- 
factured another 5 percent or more is thrown away, wasted 
and burned, after being made into common sizes, on account 
of defects in it Of the actual lumber manufactured in 
the Willamette valley, 25 percent is grade below common, 
usually called No. 2, and is sold for a little less than 
average cost year in and year out. The other 40 to 45 
percent is sold at varying prices from cost to $1 or $2 
above cost, on up into this $30 lumber. The vital point is 
what our average price is. If we have to throw away some 
of our lumber, that is our misfortune. If we are able to 
make up the loss by selling some at a higher price, it helps 
to balance. 

I have here a pamphlet from the department of agricul- 
ture, issued yesterday, giving the average prices for the year 
1906 at the mill of all the common woods in the United 
States. The average is higher than the average received at 
our mill; in some sections of Oregon and Washington there 
is timber vastly superior to the timber in the Willamette 
valley and on the Oregon Railroad & Navigation east of 
Portland; worth four times. I will say, as much as gur 
timber, and these people, while in many cases they have to 
pay an additional cost of manufacture, owing to their loca- 
tion. do get a choicer and better grade of material, for 
which they get a higher average price 

The: yellow pine average for last vear was $15.02. The 
Douglas fir average was $14.20, a difference of 82 cents in 
favor of the yellow pine manufacturer. The total of all 
the woods of conseouence, the average of these woods, was 
$16.60, a figure $2.40 better than our average. Now. being 
asked to reduce our net price at the mill by an additional 
amount of $2.80 (the amount of the freight advance) makes 
an impossible proposition for us to handle. 

I also note in this pamphlet something very interesting 
in relation to the advance in price 1899 to 1906 of the six 
leading woods of the United States, the advance being, in 
yellow pine, 77 nercent: in cedar, 66 percent; in cypress 
and in redwood, 64 percent, and in Douglas fir, 63 percent 
The latter is the lowest average advance of any wood. I 
think we can not be aceused of advancing our prices unrea 
sonably in the face of that showing and in the face of the 
profits we have made. 

Commissioner Clements—Those averages include walnut. 
oak and the hardwoods, I sunpose? A. They are all listed 
here-——vellow pine. fir, hemlock, oak and everything. 

Commissioner Clements-—Thev are all included in the avy- 
erage you speak of? <A. Yes, sir. 


The commissioner’s assumption here was, of course, 
that the more expensive hardwoods would bring up the 
general average of all woods. The general average 
price of all softwoods at mill was $15.96, or 64 cents 
less than the average price of all woods, including the 
hardwoods. The publication referred to was the general 
bulletin giving results of the Forest Service statistical 
summary of lumber figures for 1906, issued December 
11. 1907, covering 22,398 saw mills. 

Tt will be noted that earlier inythe hearing Commis- 
sioner Prouty asked the witness some questions based 
on the assumption that the company must have made a 
much greater profit on sales to Denver than on Kansas 
City shipments, on account of the rate advantage. Wit- 
ness here explained that point further, saying that in 
each market the mill price was precisely the same on 
the different items, and the delivered price was made 
in each market by adding the freight charge. The re- 
sult was that only that stock could go to the farther 
market which could be sold in competition at the higher 
delivered price resulting from the greater cost of trans- 
portation. 


If we are selling on a 34-cent yellow pine rate the only 
difference between that and selling where we meet a 23-cent 
yellow pine rate is that we sell more material, sell a lower 
grade of material and do more business generally, and 
where we go on east and meet the 23-cent rate we make 
just the same profit on what we sell, but we sell less and 
sell only those particular items called for by that market 
that the yellow pine mill cannot compete in. 

Mr. Cotton—Then you leave 25 percent in the woods, you 
waste 14 percent of what you take out and you sell 35 per- 
cent for less than cost? A. That is, of the standing tim- 
ber: I think that would not be an exaggeration at all. 

Mr. Cotton—And then you_want the railroad companies 
to make such a rate from Eugene and Wendling, in the 
southern part of Oregon, to Kansas, Nebraska and points 
east as to enable you to handle your lumber and waste that 
much every year. Is that it? A. We just want a rate 
that we can do business on the same as we have been doing 
for the last ten years. 

Mr. Teal—-Is this a proposition to advance rates to such 
a point that the waste will be stopped by eliminating ship- 
ments from the coast on lumber? TI say, is this advance 
upon the proposition that this waste is to be stopped so that 
no lumber can be shipped? 

Mr. Cotton—Some of us, Mr. Teal, think that lumber 
ought not to be wasted in that extravagant way. 

Mr. Dysart—If you stop waste you stop business. 

Mr. Cotton—I think the business ought to be stopped 
until it can be done under more advantageous circumstances. 


Mr. Teal Scores on the Railroads. 


Mr. Teal—That is what the lumbermen claim that the 
railroads have done in this country; that the advance was 
not what they claim, but was for the purpose of killing the 
business in the west until they got ready to haul it. 

Mr. Dixon—I would like to state in relation to waste that 
there is such a thing as overripe timber, and a great deal of 
the timber in Oregon is what is called overripe. It is de- 
teriorating on the stump each year. That is especially the 
case after a fire has passed through the section, and very 
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often the case with live timber. If cut this year there will 
be a certain percentage of waste. If cut two years from 
now there will be a larger percentage of waste. 

Mr. Teal—State if this waste in Oregon, in your judgment, 
would be stopped by the advance in rates proposed in this 
case. <A.-I don't see how it could be possible. The waste 
in the cutting will be stopped, but the deterioration in the 
timber will go on just the same, but to a larger extent be- 
cause of its not being manufactured, 

Data on Lumbermen’s Investments. 

The next witness called was R. A. Booth, one of the 
founders of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, called 
to furnish information asked for by the commissioners 
in the first day’s proceedings, regarding the capitaliza- 
tion of the company and in particular whether any of 
its present capitalization, and how much, represented 
profits of the business. This testimony was fully given 
in Jast week’s telegraphic report, and was in essence 
that its capitalization of $2,000,000 represented cash 
investment, except a revaluation of timber holdings 
on two occasions of increasing capital stock, which 
increased valuation represented perhaps $200,000. 
The investment in plants was about $750,000, reduced 
each year by charges for depreciation, until it stood 
at about $570,000 on the books at the present time, as 
shown by previous testimony. The company’s present 
timber holdings are about 225,000 acres. 

Commissioner Clark—-And assuming that you have actu- 
ally invested $2,000,000, you now have to show for that 
sum 1,200 shares of stock in the treasury, $570,000 in 
plant and 225,000 acres of timber land. 

The Chairman—And $900,000 worth of lumber. 

Mr. Booth—And logs and accounts. I could give you 
the distribution of the capital approximately if you desire 
it; I haven't a trial balance. 

Mr. Teal—tThere is one thing, however, the commissioners 
onght to know in that aspect of it. Is there any indebted- 
ness against the company which represents some of the 
purchase price of those lands? <A. Of course there is; 
our bonded indebtedness is three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. The floating indebtedness ordinarily runs between 
$200,000 and $350,000, according to the time of year and 
the movement of the logs. 

Order Book Grows Lean. 

E. D. Kingsley was then called as a witness, and 
the essence of his testimony follows: 

I have been in the lumber manufacturing business for six 
years, a large part of the time operating a mill at a town 
on the Astoria & Columbia River rauroad about sixty-two 
miles west of Portiand. At present, whire continuing this 
operation under another management, | am manager and 
treasurer of the bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal 
Veil, Ore., twenty-eight miles east of vortland on the line 
of the Oregon Kailroad & Navigation, shipping all rail. 
The mill urst referred to above has a capacity of 25,000 and 
the Bridal Veil mill a capacity of about 75,v0U daily. ‘The 
lumber practically all goes east of our mill, and we contine 
ourseives largely to the manufacture of what is known as 
yard stock. We sometimes work some raliroad material, 
and at times quite considerable; but what is known as 
ordinary bill sawing, special orders, we do very little of 
as a rule. 

Some of the mills on the Astoria & Columbia River road 
have water shipment facilities both foreign and coastwise. 
Others are conuned to rail trade only. Some of the very 
smalicr ones ship their lumber to the factory trade in 
Portiand; others are today almost wholly contined to ship- 
ping over the Northern Pacific east. Formerly we shipped 
the bulk of our lumber to Harriman line points, but in the 
last two years the Hlarriman people have almost entirely 
wiped out our supply of cars, so that what favors we have 
received in the way of equipment have come from the 
Northern VPacitic largely. 

toth these mills and both logging camps are now closed. 
Our orders fell off materially in August. The same thing 
is true of the rail mills on the Astoria & Columbia River 
generally, except that my condition is a litte vetter, pos- 
sibly, than some of them, inasmuch as on account of our 
inability to get cars and the inevitable shutdown which 
faced me I conceived the idea of putting in a retail lumber 
yard in a prosperous suburb of Vortland, and in that way 
{ have been abie to run a part of the year when other mills 
have had to close. 

I assumed charge of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company 
June 1. During the spring and summer we had an abun- 
dance of orders on hand, and while we had a regular travel- 
ing man, who had been with the company for about fifteen 
years and commanded a very strong trade in the territory 
he worked, we had been keeping him in to assist in the 
construction of quite an elaborate planing mill which we 
are just now completing. After the announcement of the 
rate advance our inquiries dropped off to a noticeable de- 
gree, and mail orders, which had been coming in quite freely, 
and orders through brokers, dropped off substantially. 
Along about the last of August our order book got so lean 
that 1 got a little worried about it and sent our Mr. Thomp- 
son out on his old territory to get business for us. He 
made a trip of five or six weeks, covering the territory he 
had been calling on for fifteen years, and which today I 
believe is the most prosperous it has ever been, on account 
of the unprecedented crops and also the excellent prices the 
farmers are getting for their crops. His sales were not 
satisfactory to me. 


Trade Territory Injured. 

Commissioner Clements—What territory is that? A. 
Comprising the eastern half of Oregon, eastern Washington, 
Idaho, part of Utah and a little of Montana. Our company 
has been in business about twenty years, and being one of 
the first on the ground naturally developed a very large 
y vormad near by which they have always retained to a large 
degree. 

Vhen Mr. Thompson returned I asked him te his trade 
had been so unsatisfactory. He said: “Mr. Kingsley, I 
am really ashamed of my business. I took an order for 
one car on this trip where I ordinarily took three to five.” 
Hie said there was a feeling of unrest among the trade as 
a result of the announcement of the change in rates; that 
the trade generally felt that when the mills of the coast 
were cut off from shipping their lumber east that territory 
would be the dumping ground for the surplus stocks on the 
coast ; consequently they proposed to reduce their stocks. 

Our order book grew a little leaner all the time, and a 
shutdown was inevitable within a short time unless we 
could find some business somewhere. In the latter part of 
October, I think about the 20th, I took a run out into Idaho, 
where I am reasonably well acquainted with a number of 
quite heavy buyers, and I felt that I could do some business, 
if there was any to be done at least. 

I called on buyers in Boise and a number of surrounding 
points. There are a good many good, lively points there, 
and on account of the development of irrigation a great 
deal of lumber has been used in the last few years. I 
found substantially the saine conditions Mr. Thompson had 
reported to me. The question was frequently put to me by 
the trade: ‘Tell me the truth of the matter as you see it— 
is lumber going to be substantially the same in value as it 
is today, or is there going to be a decline, as is generally 
believed?” I think I got three orders in that territory, 
three cars altogether, at a substantial decline in price. 

Mr. Teal—Now did this loss in orders and this condition 
occur prior to the financial panic, or was it afterwards? 
A. The first I heard of the financial panic was when I was 
in Boise, two days before I started back from my trip. 


Extensive Improvements Not Now Needed. 


The former management of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company, about a year ago, conceived the idea of ss 
considerable money for the erection of a suitable planing mil 
plant for the manufacture of its products. _It let the contracts 
and began construction. I had no part in that until I 
assumed management the first of June. The work had 
gone on slowly, however, and few bills had been paid. The 
consequence was, that portion fell to me, and unfortunately, 
because the cost far exceeded estimates, and I had to take 
care of it, some of it at a very critical time. The cost of 
this improvement in round numbers will approximate 
$100,000. It is just now being completed. 

Mr. Teal—Would your company, or would you as manager, 
have undertaken the construction of this new plant had 
you known there was going to.be an advance in freight 
rates on lumber? <A. I can hardly say what the former 
management would have done. I don’t think it would have 
done.so. I certainly should not have done it. 

The plant has employed 150 to 200 men. A good many 
are single men, but at the saw mill located in the mountains, 
four miles back from the main line of the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company, I think about fifteen or sixteen 
families reside who are dependent upon the industry. At 
the planing mill located on the main line approximately 
thirty families reside, possibly thirty-five, dependent upon 
the industry. I have had to relieve them almost entirely 
of their positions. Their rent is nominal anyway and we 
voluntarily cut that in half, so that it averages $2.50 to $3 
a month to a family now. 

Mr. Teal—If but 25 percent of your product moves into 
affected territory, why should it have such an effect upon 
the lumber business in Oregon as you have described, and 
of the entire northwest? A. Simply because you can not 
put a bushel and a quarter of wheat into a bushel measure. 

4). What do you mean by that? A. You can not cram 
the trade from the affected territory into the limited terri- 
tory in the west. Assuming that these rates stay in force, 
the effect, in my judgment, will be that it will be a case of 
the survival of the fittest—that a few of the larger and 
stronger mills will continue to operate, and the weaker ones 
will have to go out of business. This will throw the 
industry into a few hands. It will wipe out sufficient of 
the smaller mills at least to absorb this amount of lumber 
that has been going east. It will also have another effect. 
For the last two or three years conditions have been improv- 
ing in the lumber industry to such an extent that it has 
been possible to clean up our land to a greater degree than 
ever before; in other words, to manufacture and utilize 
defective timber which we could not do before. I have 
known cases where 30 to 35 percent of the total timber 
has been left standing on account of defects and the un- 
profitableness of attempting to manufacture it. This per- 
centage has been materially reduced in the last few years 
on account of some improvement in conditions which has 
enabled us to work off a little lower class of stock. But 
this change is bound to result in a backward step in that 
respect. 

After an uneventful cross examination the witness 
was excused, and Counsel Teal offered in evidence cer- 
tain exhibits showing shipments ete. of the Tongue 
Point Lumber Company, Astoria, Ore.; Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Company, Linnton, Ore., and Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Company, Peninsula Lumber Company and 


Portland Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore, 
Logging Company Closes Mills. 


B. C. Miles, of Newberg, Ore., was the next witness. 


I am secretary of the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Com- 
pany, and also manager of the Dallas Lumber Company, 
with mill at Dallas. The Charles K. Spaulding Logging 
Company has mills at Salem and Newberg. The combined 
capacity of the mills is about 225,000 feet daily, 10-hour 
run. Our output was about 30,000,000 feet in 1906 for the 
two mills, as we did not have the Dallas mill at that time. 
At the present time the Salem mill is running on some local 
work; the other two are closed. We are located on the 
Yamhill divison of the Southern Pacific, sixty-four miles 
from Portland on the west side of the Willamette valley. 
The other mill at Salem is located fifty miles south of 
Portland on the Southern Pacific main line. Prior to closing 
down we were employing about 500 men. We closed the 
mills because we were not able to get orders. We also had 
accumulated and have on hand today about 9,000,000. feet 
of lumber which we have not been able to dispose of, part 
of which we had orders for, but the orders were canceled. 

Orders Canceled. 

Mr. Teal—Why could you not dispose of it? A. Because 
there were no cars to ship it in; we had the orders and 
could not make shipments. 

Mr. ‘Teal—State what caused the falling off in orders. 
A. As soon as we heard of the advance in rate we imme- 
diately began to receive letters from those we were shipping 
lumber to asking if we would guarantee the rate then in 
effect, and stating that if not the orders would have to be 
canceled. From the middle of September we received very 
few new orders, so that on the first of November, when the 
rate went into effect, we did not have, that we could ship, 
to exceed five carloads of orders altogether. There are 
located on that branch, I think, thirty-eight mills, and 
about twenty-five of them are closed today on account of 
this condition. 

@. When did you first hear of this proposed advance? 
A. The first knowledge I had of it was in the latter part of 
May, in Denver. I was trying to get some business from a 
new customer, and he told me he had just received a letter— 
I don’t know from whom—stating there would probably be 
an advance in rate in the near future, and that he did not 
feel like buying heavily at that time. 

Q. About what are your shipments east into affected ter- 
ritory? A. About 30 percent. 

Q. Suppose that territory were cut off entirely, what 
would the effect be upon the lumber industry in your sec- 
tion? <A. The 80 percent taken away from our market 
would force us to go into competition so severely in the 
territory left that prices would drop so we could not sell 
our stuff at a profit. I have also talked with several mer- 
chants and their business has been seriously crippled; men 
have been thrown out of employment, the price of labor has 
gone down and demoralization has resulted in all kinds of 
business throughout our section. 





Put to Large Expenditure. 


I have been manufacturing lumber for eight years and 
have been in the logging business for ten years. Originally, 
when we started, we had a tract of land on a small stream, 
the Clackamas river, about fifty miles from the Willamette 
river, and we got our supply of logs from that place. In 
order to do this we had to do our logging one year and saw 
the logs the next year, which required a very large invest- 
ment in logs. We also had the difficulty in manufacturing 
that if we should get an order for a large quantity of tim- 
bers of a certain length we might not have had that spe- 
cific length. For that reason eighteen months ago we 
negotiated for the purchase of timber Jands on a small 
railroad running out from Dallas to the. coast mountains, 
in order to make it possible for us to overcome the difficul- 
ties I referred to and make prompt deliveries on special 
lengths of timbers. At that time we made quite a large 
investment in this timber land and made arrangements with 
the Southern Pacific by which we could ship the logs to 
our Newberg mill. 

. What was the arrangement? A. We were interested 
in that little railroad from Dallas to the mountains, and 
we made a trackage arrangement with the Southern Pacific 
for hauling our cars over its line to Newberg. In order to 
make that arrangement we had to buy an interest in that 
little railroad, and we sublet the contract to the railroad 


for doing this work, and in that way we are interested in it. 
We did not have the capital to do this, and we had to go 
into debt quite largely. ‘The purchase price of the timber 
was $175,000, ard it was made in July, 1906. 

We had an order for railroad material last Sg? which 
specified that cars should be furnished promptly, and we 
did receive cars for that material, when other material 
we had orders for is in our yards today for want of cars. 


Cost of Production. 


Cross examination by Mr. Cotton. 

Q. It costs you to produce lumber about $10. A. No, be- 
tween $13 and $14. 

Q. That is pretty high. A. We pay $2.25 freight on our 
logs to get them into the mill. 

. Your road is not one that the Southern Pacific has an 
interest in? A. No, sir. 

Q@. You pay that money to yourself, then? A. We pay 
$1.25 of it; the rest goes to the Southern Pacific. 

Q. On their trackage? What is their trackage? A. Forty 
miles. 

Q. How long is your mileage? A. Thirteen miles. 

So you pay $1.25 to yourselves for thirteen miles and 
$1 to the Southern Pacific for forty miles? A. Yes, and we 
furnish our own equipment and do the hauling; they do 
not furnish steam to haul the cars. 

Q. With your stuff that you say costs you $14, is that 
your average cost on all lumber? A. Approximately; I 
have not the exact figures. 

Q. You sell your ties for how much? A. We are com- 
pleting a contract now of $7.50, made in 1905. 

. But ties generally were selling by the mills for how 
much? A. About $10 to $11 last year. 

Q. Do you aim to sell according to this list that is pub- 
lished from time to time? A. No, sir. We keep as near 
to it as we can. 

Q. And it is published for the purpose of giving gencral 
information as to what you think prices ought to be? 
A. Of course that is one of the purposes and to distinguish 
the Snennaee that should be made between the different 
rrades. 

° Q. But it is not published like a glass list, which stands 
for years and years, and on which people know exactly what 
they have to pay according to the list and the discounts? 
A. It is not a high list where you give discounts of 90, 30 
and 10 percent, no; it comes more nearly to the actual 


prices. 7 
Regarding Profits. 
Mr. Cotton then started on a line of questions re- 
garding the profits of the company’s business. 


Mr. Teal—I would like to say that so far I have not made 
any objection to the questions in regard to profits, because 
I did not want to object if the commission desired that tes- 
timony: but under the decisions of this commission and 
under the decisions of the courts it has been held, according 
to my understanding, that a railroad has no right to grade 
its charges according to the profits that are made by its 
customers. 

Mr. Cotton—They are putting up a very strong plea as 
to the hardships they are suffering by reason of this in- 
crease in rates, and I want to show something about their 
profits. 

Objection withdrawn. 


Q. About how much was your profit a thousand feet in 
1904? A. We made about 50 cents a thousand in 1904, as 
near as I can remember. 

Q. And in 1905? A. Just a little more than that, but 
not very much. 

Q. And in 1906? A. About $2.50 a thousand. 

Commissioner Clements—Do you take into account inter- 
est on the investment? A. We have an interest charge on 
what we actually owe, but not on our investment. 

Mr. Cotton—Does that include a charge for depreciation? 
A. No. We have used a different system from others in 
reckoning depreciation. We built our mill in 1905 and 
charged the cost as investment in mills, and improvements 
added since then, perhaps 10 percent each year, have been 
charged to operating expenses and treated as balancing de- 
preciation. 

Commissioner Clark asked some questions which 
showed that in 1905 manufacturing cost had been 
perhaps $2 lower, log transportation costing about a 
dollar less than under the railroad haul from the new 
timber, and labor being cheaper. 


Commissioner Clark—Then on an average cost of $11 or 
$12 you took a contract for ties at what? A. For $7.50 a 
thousand. We were selling our other lumber for better 
prices, but on the mill we had just bought at Salem we 
had no market established and we went to the railroad 
people and asked them if they had any business to give 
us, and they said we could cut some ties at that price. 
At the same time we were getting $9 or $10 there in local 
prices. We did not have the market worked up at that time, 

The Chairman—You make about the same grades of lum- 
ber as Mr. Dixon’s concern? A. Approximately. 

Commissioner Clements—Apparently, as I understand their 
testimony, their cost and profits added together were below 
your cost. <A. Our logs at Newberg cost us $7 a thousand 
actual cost besides the stumpage, while they show the whole 
cost of logging and mi'ling within $9.84, showing that we 
went into a more extravagant proposition than they did. 

Q. And yet you_say you made good profits last year? 
A. Over half our Salem product is marketed locally, at a 
fairly good price. 

‘lue testimony which has here been omitted had 
previously shown that Salem is in the center of a 
prosperous farming community and some distance from 
timber in any quantity. This naturally made a good 
local market for lower grades, but involved an added 
cost to get logs to the mill, which amply explains the 
difference when compared with a mill located close to 
its timber but not contiguous to a good local market. 

The commission adjourned to 2 p. m, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Counsel Teal corrected the record by stating that 
the Booth-Kelly manufacturing cost, as shown by the 
exhibit on file, was $10.97 and not $9.84, including 50 
cents stumpage. He gave way to Counsel Wimbish 
in the Washington case for the éxamination of two 
Chicago witnesses who desired to get away. 

The first was George P. Rinn, who testified in sub- 
stance as follows: 


I am a manufacturer of sash, doors and blinds in Chicago. 
I have been using about half a million feet yearly of Pacific 
coast lumber for the last five or six years. We have been 
using spruce mostly. If the price were enhanced any by a 
higher freight rate we could not use it but would have to 
substitute some other wood. ‘The price has reached the 
limit'we.can afford to pay. We can use southern cypress 
for doors and windows and interior work and norway pine 
for exterior work, in both of which we now use spruce and 
some fir, or have up to a short time back. Spruce especially 
is more desirable than the other woods because it has more 
resemblance to the old northern white pine. It does not, 
however, increase the market price of our product, which 
is sold at the same price to our customers, whatever the 
wood that is used. The cypress is a trifle higher for equal 
grade, to offset which it works more easily. 


Counsel Kerr in cross examination attempted to prove 
that the spruce would absorb another $2 for advanced 
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freight rate because of the preference referred to, but 
inadvertently bumped into the fact that while cypress 
costs $4 or $5 a thousand more than spruce the extra 
cost of working spruce in the factory is about $10 a 
thousand on account of its texture; and that this 
extra cost is absorbed in the factory and is not col- 
lected from the customer as a usual thing, the prefer- 
enee of the customer for spruce making the additional 
cost of manufacture merely a sort of advertisement. 


Mr. Kerr—Then the fact is you make $5 a thousand more 
on cypress than-on spruce? A.. Yes. 

Q. Could you not equalize that a little bit by making a 
little less on spruce and a iittle more on cypress? 


The absurdity of the question is apparent when in 
order to do that the cypress would have to be sold at a 
higher price than the spruce which the ordinary cus- 
tomer prefers to it, or else both spruce and cypress 
would have to be raised say half the advance of the 
spruce. In either event it would be to the interest of 
the manufacturer even more than now to use spruce 
in place of cypress only when the customer absolutely 
demanded it. At the present time, Mr. Rinn testified, 
he often used spruce where he might have put in 
cypress, because he knew the customer would be bet- 
ter pleased and it would help in holding his trade. 


Commissioner Clements—Why does the cypress cost more 
in Chicago when the freight rate is so much less? A. That 
1 am unable to say, because I have never manufactured 
cypress lumber out of logs nor logged any cypress. 


Chicago Market Shut Off. 
Arthur Nollau was then ealled and testified as fol- 
lows: 


I reside in Chicago and manufacture millwork, sash, doors 
and interior finish. We use between 400,000 and 500,000 
feet a year of Pacific coast woods, spruce and fir. We could 
not use the Pacific coast woods under present conditions at 
any advance in price. The competition is such that other 
people would use cheaper woods at a cheaper price, and we 
have got to meet the competition. I figure that the spruce 
at the prices I have been paying is about equalized, and 
it is optional in 80 percent of our work whether I put in 
spruce or cypress. We make no stock work and manufacture 
entirely on architects’ plans and specifications. I can put 
in either competitive wood, unless the architect is very par- 
ticular about wanting certain kinds of wood; and it is so 
hard to get these woods now that architects usually specify 
that you can use cypress or spruce at your option. 

Cross examination by railroad counsel attempted to 
show that the Pacific. coast shippers varied widely in 
their quotations; but this witness, as did also Mr. 
Rinn, stated that this variation was not great, and 
no greater than the actual difference in value of 
product of nominally the same grade from different 
mills. It was often better to accept the higher quota- 
tion, on ‘knowledge by previous experience that the 
material received would be well worth the greater cost. 

B. C. Miles was recalled for further brief cross exam- 
ination, which did not develop any important points, 
and George M. Cornwall then took the stand and testi- 
fied substantially as follows: 


Number of Mills Closed Down. 


I am and have been for.eight years publisher of the Tim- 
berman, ot Portland, Ore. During the last forty days I 
have kept up a constant correspondence with the mills in 
Oregon relative to the question of their closing down and 
the conditions surrounding their business. Up to the pres- 
ent time, and including information received since I arrived 
in Washington, I find that there are 165 mills closed abso- 
lutely. In addition a number of mills are running on half 
time and some on quarter time. There are also some mills 
runving ‘steadily, cutting railroad orders. In addition a 
number of other mills, I. will say approximately fifty, that I 
have indirect information of are closed down but have no 
direct report from them. The 165 mills represent a produc- 
tion of about 4,500,000 feet daily. These are all mills 
ampoted by the rate, none of them being coast mills or local 
mills. 

I heard Mr. Miller, traffic manager of the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation, make the statement in response to a question 
as to why the advance was made that in his judgment the 
lumber business was in a prosperous condition and would 
certainly stand this advance in rates. He then went on to 
state that these rates, of course, were largely experimental, 
and that if they did not work they would be taken out. 

I publish the Westerr Railway Logging Directory, cover- 
ing Oregon and Washington. Our returns make up about 
1,085 miles of such roads, I believe, from our last figures 
that we are making up for this year. 

Q. How does that compare with the mileage of the entire 
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Harriman system in Oregon, Washington and Idaho? A. I 
do not think there can be more than a couple of hundred 
miles difference between them, or approximately that. The 
mileage cost of these logging railroads is about $10,000 a 
mile. They are logging roads pure and simple; some of 
them do a little commercial business, but could not be fig- 
red as any kind of an important item. As far as I know 
‘these are all operated by the saw mills as a part of their 
expense and the transcontinental roads allow them nothing 
for operation. 

Mr. Kerr—We admit that there are no such allowances in 
the case of pure logging roads. 


The witness also testified that he had been in ecor- 
respondence with various consuming sections in the 
affected territory and had received letters the gen- 
eral substance of which was that ‘‘the increase of 
the rate would simply put Pacifie coast lumber out of 
the markets which it now possesses in these states,’’ 
except in the case of some special material which 
could not be procured as easily from the southern 
states or from Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 

Mr. Cotton conducted an extensive cross examina 
tion the object of which was to show by articles from 
Mr. Cornwall’s paper that log prices had apparently not 
been affected by the advance in freight rate; to meet 
which witness stated that this had been discounted in 
advance by the loggers’ meeting and voluntarily closing 
up a large number of camps in order to keep the log 
supply down in proportion to the anticipated greatly 
reduced output of the mills. Attention was also 
‘alled to various items regarding new mills and im- 
provements, 


Mr. Cornwall—In that connection the commission ought 
to understand that the orders had been placed for the ma 
chinery months ahead. It takes sometimes eighteen months 
to build a saw mill; so that the conditions might be ex- 
ceedingly favorable when the order was placed for the 
machinery and might be entirely the reverse when the mill 
was ready to operate, which was so in these cases. 

The Chairman—I understood you to say that the aggre- 
gate production of forest products in the state of Oregon 
- = year 1906 was estimated at 2,000,000,000 feet? 
A. Yes. 

“The Chairman—Do you know what percentage of that was 
in fact shipped into the territory to which this advanced 
rate applies? <A. I could not state that, for the reason that 
Mr. Miller, of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation, does not 
furnish any further information as to the distribution of 
the product. 

Mr. Teal—Did you try to get it from him? <A. Yes, but 
we do not get it. : 

Mr. Teal—Hlave any instructions been issued about the 
information you want from that office? A. I find when I 
go up there or send my men up there we are told we can not 
have it any more. 


Increased Rates’ Influence. 

The next witness was Philip Buehner, treasurer of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Company, operating a 
mill at Portland, Ore., and president of the Oregon & 
Washington’ Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose testimony was in substance as follows: 


The capacity of our mill is about 165,000 feet in ten 
hours, but we usually run the mill night and day. It has 
been running that way every year since it was built, except 
possibly the first year and a few months in 1903 or 1904. 
We were running night and day last year, and this year up 
to about the middle of November. When I left there the 
mill was closed down. Our investment in plant, lumber, 
logs. accounts and ‘real estate is about a million and a 
quarter dollars. Last year we shipped about a third of 
our cut by water and the balance local and rail and about 
the same proportion this year. We have outlet by both 
the Northern Pacific and the Harriman lines. 

The witness then offered a diagram which he had 

prepared, graphically illustrating the price of logs 
and lumber for a period of years, being actual prices 
paid for logs by his company and prices received by 
it at the mill for common lumber. This diagram is 
reproduced below. The influence of the San Francisco 
disaster in 1906 is shown by the advance in lumber 
and logs followed very closely. Witness said: 
. The rise in 1906 was higher and quicker than the chart 
indicates, for the reason that we had a lot of old business 
on our hands which we shipped at the old prices. For the 
same reason when it dropped it dropped more quickly than 
is shown by the chart. 

The sudden break in 1907 was in my judgment due al 
most entirely to our being told there would be an advance 
in eastern rates. This was about August. After the rates 
were published the orders were canceled, no orders were 
sent in at all and prices dropped very rapidly until we had 
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to shut down our mill, both day and night run, until we 
Knew more about it. 

Witness testified to having knowledge that other 
Portland mills were in the situation, and then was 
asked about conferences and meetings with Traffic 
Manager Miller of ‘the Harriman lines in Portland. 


Losses of Markets. 


On one particular occasion, when Mr. Ilarriman was there, 
[ was particularly anxious to impress them that we would 
lose Denver as a shipping point if they raised the rate from 
40 to 50 cents, against the southern pine rate of $4 cents. 
I told him that as near as our secretary could ascertain the 
fir was only about 30 percent of the business at Denver at 
that time, and to handicap us more would certainly exclude 
our common lumber from the market. Mr. Miller said: “It 
is more of an experiment that anything else, and if not sat 
isfactory we will withdraw it.” He further stated substan 
tially that the lumbermen were prosperous and that their 
prices justified an increase. 

Witness testified that until recently Portland mills 
could send considerable common grade lumber to Du 
luth and Minnesota Transfer points; to Wisconsin for 
doek lumber and rough lumber and dimension for car 
material to the various ear building centers. 

Cross examination by Counsel Cotton made _ beauti 
fully clear the fact (though just how it helped his 
side of the case is not apparent) that the effect of the 
rate was not confined to the affected territory, but 
local orders, coastwise business and foreign business 
all were affected by it and prices declined. 

Mr. Cotton—Now do you want us to understand that if 
the old rate should be restored and it was understood that 
it should remain as it has been, the price of lumber would 
go up $2757 A. Not right away. There would be a 
readjustment which would probably take a year or more. 





Counsel then developed by questions a cost at the 
mill of $8.84 for logs the market price of which was 
$9.50, and proceeded as follows: 

Mr. Cotton—-And the logger would still make money, even 
on $3 stumpage’ <A. But there is an item of cost which 
has to be written off because after your timber is taken out 
you have a railway on hand which has to be abandoned or 
something done with it, and that is a large item. In one 
camp we charged $1 a thousand for that as depreciation 

They Don't Move the Roadbed. 

Mr. Cotton—-I know that is what you charge, but as a 
matter of fact they pick up the rails and move off again 
Senson and Peterson and all those men that are engaged in 
logging—just like any other contractor does, without taking 
that into consideration especially A. The laying of some 
of our logging roads over rough country has amounted to 
a cost of $12,000 to $15,000 a mile. 

Further cross examination went into the details of 
log prices and lumber prices at different periods, 
manufacturing cost at Portland ete., none of whieh 
matters need be set forth at length here; at the con 
elusion of which the commission took a recess until 
10 o’elock the following (Friday) morning. 

FRIDAY MORNING’S HEARING. 

Mr. Teal opened the proceedings by stating that he 
had received a statement from the Curtis Lumber 
Company of its shipments to the territories, as re 
quested by the defendants. He stated further that he 
desired to call attention to the fact that the trunk 
lines east of Chicago, on June 1, had put in a rate 
which is effective today to Buffalo, Pittsburg and 
common points of an advance from 1214 to 15 cents 
a hundred east of Chicago, or an advance of 244 cents 
on lumber from Chieago to these points. He also 
offered in evidence five statements of the Peninsula 
Lumber Company, showing from March 1, 1903, to De 
cember 31, and then by years down to December 1, 
1907, the total of the cars shipped, capacity, weight 
of the load, amount of freight paid, average per car, 
number of loaded cars in each instance which went 
into the affected territory, thelr average weight, 
freight paid, and the freight based on the new tariff 
and the average per ear and the excess per car. 

He also called attention to a former statement 
which he had made to the effect that a tariff was in 
existence from Denver via the Great Northern into 
Winnipeg, and which, at that time, he was told had 
been canceled. A eareful investigation of the re 
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cords of the commission does not show that any such 
cancelation had been filed, and i so far as the 
commission is concerned, tariff I. C A-1982 is = 
in effect. This was an issue eae by the Grea 
Northern. He stated further that he had been sotiaed 
by the Great Northern that the tariff in question was 
to be eanceled December 20, but that no notice had 
been filed with the commission, as the road under- 
stood it did not have to file such notice. 

Speaking of the papers which he had asked to have 
filed with the commission, Mr. Teal stated that an 
agreement had been arrived at, and that would be that 
copies of the official reports of each of the defend- 
ants which were on file with the commission and 
which would be referred to would be considered as in 
evidence. Stockholders’ reports from 1887 will be 
placed in evidence. 

Chary of Offering Data. 

Some discussion took place as to the advisability of 
trying to place in evidence statements from all the 
defendant roads showing the gross and net earn- 
ings from the movement of all lumber, shingles 
and other forest products from 1900 to 1907, 
both inclusive, and until the final hearing of the 
case. This was opposed by both Mr. Cotton and Mr. 
Kerr, the latter stating that while they were making 
efforts to produce this information in the form asked 
for it would be a matter of many months before they 
would be able to make it complete. But he stated 
they would be willing to furnish to the commission 
any information which it might desire. He stated 
that the report had been made in the way asked o 
covering the year 1906, and that they would make 
up for the other years if it was desired, but that 
their books were not kept in such a way that it could 
readily be shown; the only way in which to get the 
information desired would be to get the way bills 
aad sort the items out. 

Mr. Dillard, for the Southern Pacific, stated that it 


would cost his road $5,000 and several months of 


work to get out such a statement. 

Mr. Teal called attention to the fact that the lum- 
bermen had produced every bit of information that 
they had been asked for, and yet the railroads could 
not get what was asked for without much difficulty 
and the taking up of much time. He thought it ought 
to be possible to show something on the other side 
about a traffic of this great magnitude. All the in- 
formation he had been able to seeure was a state- 
ment from the Northern Pacifie. It was finally de- 
cided not to ask for this special information from the 
Southern Pacific, because it handled much lumber 
traffic in the south also. Mr. Teal asked for a state- 
ment showing the actual lumber movement and, the 
revenue derived from it, from Oregon and Washing- 
ion, and showing the annual gross and net earnings 
of each defendant from the movement of all lumber, 
shingles and other forest products for 1905 to 1907, 
inclusive, eliminating the Southern Pacific. This was, 
however, waived upon the statement by Mr. Cotton 
that the railroads had brought to be offered in evi- 
dence a great mass of figures and were willing to get 
any others that might be desired. 

The answer filed is practically an answer to every 
thing, exeept for the Southern Pacific company. The 
answer denies that the Union Pacific company oper- 
ates or controls the Southern Pacific company, and 
says that the relationship is different between them 
from that which exists between it and the Oregon 
Short Line. In each of the other cases the defend- 
ants have alleged and admitted that the capital stock 
or the majority of it was controlled by the Union 
Pacific, with substantially all of the same officers, or 
practically the same. 

The railroads have also agreed to furnish a state- 
ment showing the car movement of lumber to Hunt- 
ington for interstate shipment, in such a manner as 
to show which ears were loaded with company ma- 
terial and which with commercial freight. 

A further statement asked for and which it is 
understood will be given was to show for the last 
ninety days the orders that were given for lumber 
products in the state of Oregon for company ma- 
terial and the amount of lumber furnished on them. 


Authoritative as to Freight Movements. 

Mr. Teal also offered in evidence extracts from a 
pamphlet issued by Howard Elliott, president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, entitled ‘‘The 
People and the Railroads: Official Faets Concerning 
the Transportation Situation in the Country in Gen- 
eral and in the Northwest in Particular,’’? in which 
are included the following statements: 

Freight ton miles. 
No. freight Miles 

YEAR System. cars. Total. per car. 
June 30, 1905, gs U. eB; ion 409 186,463,109,310 107,693 
June 30,1905, G. N...... ’ 4,170,160,658 132,105 
June 30, 1905, N. P...... 4,359,664,201 124,083 
June 30, 1905, C.,M.&St.P.. 4,081,408,559 98,748 





June 30,1905, N. Y. C... 65 "410 8,421,437,108 128,748 
June 30, 1906, G. N...... 33,296 4,933,530,997 148,171 
June 80, 1006, N. P....... 36,097 5,245,260,080 145,310 


June 30, 1906, C., B. & Q. 50,360 6,847,902,891 126,050 
A table of densities, compiled from annual reports 
for the year ended June 30, 1906, is as follows: 


Av. miles Freight ton 


NAME OF ROAD operated. mileage. De nsity. 
& St. 369 








C., Mi ae a Ee 6,961 4,663,808,007 

A SS. Pe eee 7,428 5,156,074,115 

ee eee ee 8,896 6,347,902 S891 3,56 
Cy nk hs KOO ad 7,218 3.715.62 1.5 514,766 
WOO YR: £4:5 soc Set ls 2,020 1,084,153,86 536,605 
OG, Be wck Fete dss seesen 5,906 4,933,536 835,287 
ee ean Ree 5,401 6,245,: 260. 080 971,139 


In Confirmation. 
Mr. Teal called Lew Anderson back to the stand to 


confirm certain tables which he wished to offer in evi- 
dence covering the movement of fir lumber to Denver, 
and a comparative statement from points in Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and from Eugene and Albany, 
Ore., to Chicago, lll., which had been compiled from 
tariffs on file and from statements used in the Tift 
case, 

He also showed another statement compiled by Mr. 
Anderson showing rates from the yellow pine district 
west of the Mississippi to Denver and other western 
points. Much valuable time was occupied in the cross 
examination of Mr. Anderson as to the statistics of- 
fered, but nothing of material importance was ad- 
duced. 

Conditions in Southeastern Washington. 

Mr. Wimbish introduced W. C. Miles, the only wit- 
ness present for the Southwestern Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, a timber country, who testi- 
fied that the principal and practically the only in- 
dustry of that country is timber, lumbering, logging, 
sawing and manufacturing lumber. There are a few 
lumber factories, such as door factories ete., but the 
main business of that section of the country is lumber- 
ing. Witness has resided there since 1898, and was six 
years with the Northern Pacific road. They were closed 
down in 1905 for about six months. 

Mr. Miles is president of the Southwestern Washington 
association, comprising about thirty mills. He stated 
that he was also connected with the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency, incorporated in 1903, beginning 
business in 1904 and selling the output of nine or ten 
mills. The combined output of the lumber manufac- 
tured is placed at 720,000 feet a day with the agency 
and 1,500,000 feet a day in the association. These 
mills are all-rail, having no outlet to tidewater. The 
output is shipped all over the United States, but not 
into the yellow pine region. Their cut is largely fir 
timber and is shipped out over the Northern Pacific 
as far as Billings and is high class. The witness stated 
that in 1903 it cost $8.25 to put the lumber on board 
the cars; for six months in 1904, $9.80; in 1905, $8.28; 
in 1906, $9.97, and in 1907, $13.11. The average net 
selling prices for those years were: 1903, $11. 17; 1904, 
$10.94; 1905, $11.10; 1906, $12.81; 1907, $17.57, or an 
average cost on board cars of $9.88, an average net 
selling price of $12.72, or a profit of $2.84, that in- 
cludes the cost of stumpage. Practically all of these 
mills own their own stumpage. 

Speaking further on the question of stumpage Mr. 
Miles stated that when he went in there, in 1898, he 
could buy stumpage for from 25 to 50 cents from 
individual owners, and for $1 from the Northern Pa- 
cific. Today similar stumpage would cost, bought from 
the Northern Pacific, $3. Timber there is sold en- 
tirely on estimate and runs anywhere from 3,000,000 
to 15,000,000 feet per quarter section; the latter 
amount would be considered a very good quarter sec- 
tion, and a fair average would be between 8,000,000 
and 10,000,000. 

He stated that 65 percent of the mills’ output went 
into the region affected by the advance in rates. It 
consists largely of heavy building, railroad and con- 
struction material; any kind of cars are loaded ex- 
cept a Rogers ballast ear. The car supply has been 

rank.’’ He stated that the railroads were heavy 
purchasers down through that section. 

Small material is shipped out between Spokane and 
the Coast, and the only market for yard stock is found 
in eastern Washington and Dakota. The business is 
a specialty. It comes on orders for special things 
and for special sizes, which leaves a lot of side stock. 
There have been orders canceled all over the terri- 
tory and this has to be taken back into the mill and 
sawed up at a loss. He stated that the mills cannot 
move any yard stock to Omaha at the 50-cent rate. 
They can get some little material into Denver at a 
40-cent rate, but are shut out from Salt Lake City on 
the 45-cent rate. = 

Asked as to restrictions during the last two years, 
he stated that southwestern Washington lumbermen 
have often been told by the Northern Pacifie: ‘‘ You 

cannot load ears off the N. P. rails,’’ and a balance 
is maintained between the roads in some way. -When 
the Burlington gets too many Northern Pacifie cars 
down there it steps shipping them. Some monthg a 
Northern Pacific car can be shipped out on the Bur 
lington rails and in others it can not. 


Restrictions to Trade. 


In response to questions by Mr. Dysart, the witness 
stated that the little communities which have sprung 
up around the lumber miils are entirely dependent 
upon the lumber industry for their support. 

Further inquiries by Mr. Dysart brought out the 
information that the minimum has been increased, 
which is equivalent to a raise in rate because it places 
the mills in his territory at a disadvantage with their 
competitors. The minimums on the eastern roads are 
favorable to them, and they are continually changing 
the rules as to loading.. They follow the Master Car 
Builders’ rules. These rules call for a 4x5 stake, and 
‘*you have to cut that down to about 344x2%, which 
it would be just as well to use in the first place, be- 

sause your strength is no more than your weakest 
point. And now they are putting on longitudinal 
braces on the outside, and the Northern Pacifie has 
added a burden of 11 feet board measure. The cost 
altogether, figuring the value of it at $10 and the 
weight at $33 on the 50-cent rate, amounts to a little 
over $3, which is an additional burden. What they 
are trying to do is to make us stake a car in a 3x4 
stake pocket that will hold the force of one of these 
heavy engines, and when the engineer gets mad and 
throws her over we can’t do it; it sweeps the whole 
thing off.’’ 


Mr. Miles stated that the rate from the Transfer to 
Chicago is 10 cents a hundred, flat, including cedar, 
double loads, fir and everything. The rates to the 
Transfer before the rate was raised were 40 cents on 
fir lumber, 50 cents on cedar lumber and shingles and 
50 cents on double loads. 

It was also brought out during examination by Mr. 
Dysart that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company owns 
most of the stumpage in that country, having bought 
it from the Northern Pacific at, as current report has 
it, $6,000,000 for 1,000,000 acres. Its price today to 
the mill men is anywhere from $2.50 to $3 a thousand. 
It is admitted that Frederick Weyerhaeuser is a director 
of the Northern Pacific road. This Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company controls the market of stumpage in 
that country. Asked as to the present condition of 
the markets the witness replied that they were en- 
tirely closed down. As soon as it was rumored that 
there would be an advance there was a check to trade. 
At the time he left 90 percent of the mills in that 
section were closed down. He stated that no orders 
had been coming into that section to amount to much 
since last April, and they stopped about June. As to 
yard stock, he stated that theré was about 75,000,000 
to 100,000,000 feet of it on hand right in his section. 
Cancelations were made at the time the rate went 
into effect. Asked as to where the rumor came from 
as to the raise in rates he stated that he could not 
exactly tell, but he had seen it in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, also that it was discussed at the association 
meetings. 

Under cross examination he stated that not much 
base material can be shipped into Chicago; that it 
has to be larger sizes. In response to an inquiry from 
Mr. Kerr as to whether the inercase in rates really pre- 
vented the sale or giving of orders in Chicago, he re- 
plied that it did because of the element of uncer- 
tainty. At this point Mr. Dysart offered in evidence 
a page from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN showing that 
the rumor was published in its columns as early as 
March last. 

He also said that the car shortage had kept prices 
at a premium. After considerable aimless question- 
ing Mr. Kerr finally boiled down to the fact that he 
wanted Mr. Miles to say that timber bought in this 
way nearly always overruns very much on the esti- 
mate, but in that Mr. Miles would concur only so 
far as to say that timber bought in 1898 would over- 
run, but timber bought today on the 20 percent better 
than common estimate will not overrun. 

In order to bring to a close another tedious period 
of cross examination Mr. Miles made a statement to 
the effect that his association’s mills could show from 
their books that since the day that they went in there 
they have cleared on the amount of lumber shipped 
and cut and piled in the yard, taking it all together, 
$3.28 a thousand. 

Mr. Cotton tried to make Mr. Miles admit that he 
thought the Weyerhaeuser company was not treating 
the people fairly, but in this he was unsuccessful. 
The dealings of the Jontinental Timber Company and 
of the McCormick Lumber Company were also touched 
upon; the latter company was organized in 1897, It 
was also brought out that risk by fire would be greater 
if the rates were increased, as this would mean more 
material that it would be unprofitable to move from 
the woods. 


For the Pacific Coast Association. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Miles’ evidence George H. 
Emerson, of Hoquaim, was introduced for the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He stated 
that in 1882 the Northwestern Lumber Company built 
its mill on Grays harbor and it had to ship the lumber 
in there to build its mills. There are today twenty- 
seven lumber and shingle mills on Grays harbor and 
an aggregate of about 2,500,000 feet of logs is manu- 
factured into timber and shingles every ten hours. 

In 1898 the Northern Pacific railway was extended 
through the cities of Aberdeen and Hoquaim to ‘his 
company’s plant, the company giving it the right of 
way, about six miles, and depot ground in those two 
cities; his company also furnished the money for the 
construction of the roadbed. At that time the North- 
western company prepared for the eastern trade and 
built a planing mill, dry kilns, storage shed, a shingle 
mill, a box factory and other improvements to the 
value of about $250,000, together with stock that it 
had to carry for the express purpose of the eastern 
business. In 1899 it shipped 15,000,000 feet over the 
Northern Pacific, or 869 carloads, averaging 16,458 
feet to the car; also 291 carloads of shingles, averag- 
ing 156,000 to the car. 

This business increased until in 1902 the ship- 
ments were 23,000,000 feet. From that time on they 
have rapidly decreased, until in 1906 they were 12,- 
000,000 and in 1907 but 5,658,000 feet. In tie mean- 
time the shingle shipments increased to 342 ears, de- 
creasing again in 1906 to 100 cars, and in 1907 to 
sixty-two cars. The class of material shipped to the 
east is largely spruce. The demand for that had been 
uniform and for all the company could furnish, and 
was not affected to any great degree by the boom of 
1906—a little in the price of logs but not much. The 
company was affected a little by the cost of labor, but 
the price of spruce is as high today as it was at any 
time during the boom. The difference in the figures 
covering the shipments has been exclusively on ac- 
count of the car shortage, which has been fearful, 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars in the loss of 
the eastern trade. 

The grade of lumber manufactured from the North- 
western company’s logs for the eastern trade and that 
for the Coast trade is entirely different. When sawed 
for the eastern roads it is for clear, shop and box 
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trade, but for the coastwise trade there is no de- 
mand for shop and it has to be made into a box grade 
which brings much less money. As an illustration, 
about four months ago the company received two 
wires, one from the east and one from the south, 
each of them calling for 3,000,000 shingles. One of- 
fered $1 a thousand more than the other; the lower 
price was accepted, a loss of $3,000, beeause of the 
ability to ship to one market and the inability to ship 
to the other. One of the offers was from California, 
the other from Kansas City. 


Decadence of Trade. 


In response to questions from Mr. Wimbish Mr. 
Emerson stated that in 1882 his company had no rail 
connection, the first rail connection being that with 
the Northern Pacific, which the company practically 
built in 1892. In 1899 its average shipment of lumber 
per car was 16,000 and some odd feet; in 1907 it has 
been 27,800 feet, an increase of 67 percent in the 
sapacity of the car, and in shingles 44 percent. In 
1907 the total sales of lumber and shingles by rail 
amounted to $154,000. _The imports over the same sys- 
tem amounted to about $500,000. More cars were un- 
loaded than loaded during that time. This was men- 
tioned to show that the dropping off of the western 
trade is largely in proportion to the reduction of the 
eastbound trade. All orders for merchandise in the 
ast have been countermanded; the greater portion 
of the clerks have been discharged. At the present 
time only two or three of the mills on Grays harbor 
are operating, and those in a very small way. In his 
own company the price of labor has been reduced 50 
cents a day, the number of hours from ten to eight, 
the number of days from six to five a week. There is 
no sale for material. This reduction in operations is 
being kept up because the operators want to kecp 
together. A well trained crew and material are being 
piled up in the hope that a turn of the tide will 
allow them to move in some direction. 

The year 1906 was a boom year due to the San 
Francisco and Valparaiso disasters, which made a 
very heavy demand for lumber. This was later 
stopped by the labor troubles in San Francisco and 
all coastwise demand came to an end, and lumber 
slumped. This was followed by the shutting off of all 
eastern trade by reason of the agitation as to the 
increased freight rates. About 10,000 people on Grays 
harbor are directly employed in the woods and the 
mills; or about 25,000 people directly dependent upon 
this industry. With the shutting down of the lumber 
mills starvation would stare them in the face; the 
greater portion of the shingle men are improvident and 


it is probable that the shingle worker on the Pacific’ 


coast has not $25 ahead, probably a good deal less. In 
no other industry can these persons be employed. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company’s business also 
has connected with it a towing business on the harbor 
and a merchandising business, and supplies for all are 
largely shipped in from the east by rail. 


Timber Lands and Ownership. 


About 65 percent of all the mills on the Pacific 
coast are not timber owners. Nearly all have been 
entirely dependent upon the purchase of their logs in 
the open market. The price of logs should be en- 
tirely segregated from the price of stumpage. A man 
or a mill fortunate enough to invest some of his or 
its money in timber has made a good return; that is all 
that can be said of it. It would have been ten times 
better for him, Mr. Emerson said, to have invested 
in town lots than in timber lands. All men have the 
privilege of buying timber land if they see fit, al- 
though not all of the timber is owned by the mills. 

The Northern Pacific company is the largest owner 
of timber land on the Pacifie coast. Had the North- 
ern Pacific retained its lands and sold them during the 
boom year that has just passed it would have had 
money enough to have double tracked its railroad to 
the coast and would have been able to haul its prod- 
ucts at so much less cost that it would not have found 
it necessary to make the increase in the freight rate. 


Stumpage and Small Manufacturers. 


Asked as to stumpage values Mr. Emerson said that 

he thought no man could give a just estimate of such 
values. If there be any method by which the value of a 
grown tree can be calculated it is by the cost of growing 
another one. Any method by which the timber crop 
could be valued would be the cost of reproducing it. One 
probably could not reproduce the timber crop of the 
west for $20 a thousand. No man sells stumpage un- 
less he thinks he can buy adjoining stumpage at a profit. 
Where there is no adjoining stumpage to be bought no 
man is going to sell what he has today at the present 
rice. 
, As to the holdings of his company he stated that it 
had about 25,000 acres, from which it does not cut until 
such time as the logs reach a price of $10 a thousand. 
Up to that point the company has bought in the open 
market. That is also true of many other large timber 
owners who are also mill owners in Washington. 

Speaking of the effect of present conditions on the 
small manufacturers he stated that most of them are 
more or less in debt; they have not paid for their plants 
or they have borrowed money to build their mills or they 
have bought timber lands and become obligated for 
those. The larger owners are able to hold their timber 
lands until such time as another railroad will reach the 
Coast, the government settle the question of the owner- 
ship of the railroads, or the Panama canal will be com- 
pleted, either of which is within striking distance. The 
witness thought that whatever profit the railroads are 
to make from this business is to be made in large meas- 
ure before the completion of the canal, The eastern 





coast of the United States would be reached by this 
means. 

Referring again to the small manufacturers he stated 
that he thought most of them would be compelled to 
go to the wall if the suspension should last a few 
months, and the larger holders will be enabled to aceu- 
mulate and hou these lands, 


Forest Waste and Forest Conservation. 


Speaking on the question of waste the speaker said 
that the waste of our forests is not in proportion to the 
price of lumber in the market, but increases much faster 
than the price falls. In 1896 the price of logs had fallen 
from $5 to $4 a thousand feet. At that time the first 
six or eight feet was left to the stump, the next forty 
to eighty was taken as logs; the rest of the tree, often 
80 to 100 feet, was left in the woods because of no mar- 
ket for that grade of logs. Two years ago this would 
have been hauled and would have made timber of full 
strength and durability. The small amount taken is 
less than 50 percent of the fir and spruce, while all cedar 
and hemlock, all rough and conky trees are left for 
want of a market. ‘he waste of our markets is over 60 
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percent and the amount of the material left is the cause 
of many conflagrations. 

Phe stumpage on this 40 percent is about 75 cents 
a thousand feet and that is again reduced by mill scale, 
where 10 percent of the logs is regarded as unfit for 
the manufacturers’ requirements. 

Writing on the same subject in 1902 Mr. Emerson 
stated that the preservation of the forests is important. 
They should be saved from fire and from wanton destruc- 
tion by the lumbermen. Which of these two evils is the 
greater admits of argument; the lumberman leaves in 
the woods all hemlock, which in the Grays harbor coun- 
try can safely be estimated at 20 percent of the total 
timber crop; tops are estimated at 15 percent of the 
crop; the butts, conky and rough trees will make another 
10 percent, the long butts left waste another 5 percent; 
then all shattered cedars and cedar tops are left. As 
enumerated above, 50 percent of the timber crop is 
wasted by the lumbermen. If the railroad companies 
would equip the roads to do the business that offers 
and give a 40-cent rate to Missouri river points all hem- 
lock trees now standing would have a good market. 

Speaking of the situation before the American For- 
estry Congress in 1905 he stated that the amount of 
waste had been materially reduced but that still 40 
percent of the crop was wasted. At that time he stated 
that the standing timber of Washington is a guaranty 
to our railroads of future eastern freight. Every aver- 
age tree stands sponsor for over $60 on the 40-cent rate. 
When the railroads raise the rates they reduce the price 
and raise the grade of the timber shipped and increase 
the waste. It was claimed at that time that the 40-cent 


rate would yield to the roads millions of dollars in gross 
earnings. : 

During the San Francisco boom trees were cut lower 
down, all trunks were taken for logs and the best of the 
hemlock foynd reatly sale at a less price. Estimates 
increased as well as the stumpage values. At present 
the stumpage man still holds his estimates and price, 
but the millmen have dropped their profits or gone out 
of the business. The advance in rate will mean an ad- 
vance in the grades in order to meet the competition. 
Waste would be increased and loss from fire would be 
greater. 

Mr. Emerson stated that the average profit has been 
about $2.50 a thousand from 5,000,000 feet of timber 
of the west. The advance would more than wipe out 
all the profit. All the logs are bought in the open mar- 
ket; to that is added the cost of manufacture, insur- 
ance; no interest is added and no depreciation. It is 
considered that the latter is offset by repairs and im 
provements which are being made to the plants all the 
time. 

Stumpage Values and Labor Cost. 

In reply to a query from Commissioner Prouty as to 
whether, if the price of lumber were reduced, millmen 
would have to take less for the lumber and the price of 
logs be lowered, Mr. Emerson replied that he did not 
think that would be the effect. The logger is not the 
man who owns the timber, and neither is the mill the 
party that owns the timber; that is, in a general way. 
Statements to which he has had aecess show that 65 
percent of the mills have no timber of their own. The 
large areas of timber are in the hands of eastern eapi- 
talists, who know its value and will not reduce its stump- 
age price to meet any whim of the railroad, or whatever 
else it may be that wants something cheaper, They will 
hold to their price until such time as they ean get it. 
He stated that profits were less in 1906 and 1907 than 
they have been in any other years, except one, in which 
there was an actual loss, 

As to the increased cost of labor and its relation to 
an added cost for transportation, which had been the 
ery of the railroads, it should have come to an end with 
the changed conditions. It would also seem that the 
laws that we have enacted, cutting off railroad passes, 
and the fact that there have been increases in the mini- 
mums, and the fact that there have been inventions for 
the safety of plants and equipment and many devices for 
the better management of their roads, all would tend to 
reduce the cost of transportation. The straightening 
of roadbeds, the laying of heavier rails and the redue- 
tion of railroad grades have also reduced the cost of 
transportation. The increased quantity of material the 
roads carry in each ear, the increased number of ears 
they take in their trains and the increased capacity of 
their locomotives have all reduced transportation costs, 
and when is added to that the fact that the western 
lumbermen have stood ready through the years to load 
every car to its full capacity for eastbound freight it 
would seem that the cost of transportation should have 
decreased materially rather than increased during the 
years. The witness stated that a good deal of his com- 
pany’s timber is shipped to Tonawanda and some of it 
goes as far east as Springfield, Mass. 

Cross examined by Mr. Kerr, Mr. Emerson stated that 
his company’s shipments in 1900 were 17,000,000 feet, 
or 1,026 cars; in 1901, 14,000,000 feet, or 865 ears; in 
1902, 23,000,000 feet, or 1,342 ears; 1903, 14,000,000 
feet, or only 725 cars; in 1904, 10,000,000 feet, 498 ears. 
This was composed of spruce and fir timber and fir lum- 
ber. He stated that the reduction of the spruce rate 
to that of the fir rate had not had much effect on the 
movement of spruce, because the company could not get 
ears. It had been expected that box material could have 
been placed in the eastern markets, but cars were never 
available. 

Some Rate Applications. 

Asked as to why if his company could ship 25,000,000 
feet under a 60-cent rate in 1902 it could not do so now, 
he stated that there were many reasons why that could 
not be done. Prices are adjusted and balanced on 
present conditions. The moment any of these commodi- 
ties is handicapped by an advance in freight rates just 
that moment it is forced out. He stated that the largest 
margin of profit was made in 1902. Mr. Kerr by cross 
examination tried to make it appear that the lumbermen 
had asked for a reduction of the rate to 40 cents on 
the basis that the business would be ruined unless this 
reduction was granted, but to this he could not get Mr. 
Emerson to acquiesce; the latter replied that the general 
impression was that a 40-cent rate to the Missouri river 
would be greatly to the benefit of the railroads and to 
the lumbermen as well, and he is of the same opinion. 

Shingle Cut and Prices. 

Asked as to whether there had ever been an agree- 
ment to restrict the output of shingles, he replied not 
any other than a cireular petition asking that the mills 
be closed down for a short time. During the winter 
months there is a period of very little demard for shin- 
gles, and if the mills continue to run and stock up their 
big stocks become a menace on the market and prices 
would be reduced in the spring, or the situation would 
be taken advantage of by some jobbers and _ brokers, 
whereas by manufacturing only during the months they 
are selling they can perhaps keep a price that will 
leave a margin of profit. He stated that the shingle 
condition has been abnormal, owing to the fact that 
vars could not be obtained to give the eastern market its 
supply. Things have been done that could not have 
been done otherwise; for instance, shingles could not 
have been sent to San Francisco and then reshipped to 
Texas. 

Expenses and Eastern Deliveries. 
Under cross examination by Mr. Cotton he stated that 
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the cost of saw milling has been reduced in a way; for 
instance, material is saved by changing machinery; im- 
proved machinery has resulted, to some extent, in a 
reduction of the cost of material and in these ways, to 
some extent, the price of labor has been offset. 

Considerable time was taken up trying to show that 
there had not been any falling off in the shipments this 
year; in fact, it seemed to be the impression on Mr. Cot- 
ton’s mind that conditions were improved in 1907, as 
compared with those of 1906, and that the decrease was 
entirely due to the money panic, but to this Mr. Emer- 
son would not agree. He further showed that the logger 
has dropped all his profit and something more. At this 
point Mr. Cotton took occasion to read into the record 
an article published by Mr. Emerson in the July Coast 
Magazine, to which exception was taken by Mr. Wim- 
bish, and Commissioner Clements, Mr. Teal and Mr. 
Emerson all took part in the discussion, with the result 
that it was finally decided that the conclusion of the 
article should be read into the record. A motion to rule 
out was overruled by Commissioner Clements. 

From that statement Mr. Cotton tried to make Mr. 
Emerson take the position that material shipped east 
was merely in the nature of surplus, and that the east- 
ern markets were merely dumping grounds, but to that 
Mr. Emerson quickly retorted with the statement that 
it is the very best of material which is shipped to the 
east. 

In answer to a question from Commissioner Prouty as 
to the present condition of the coastwise trade Mr. Emer- 
son stated that it had gone all to pieces; orders have 
been falling off since April and rail orders since Sep- 
tember, up to which time his company had all the east- 
ern business it could possibly handle and thousands of 
orders have been turned down for want of transportation 
facilities. In September, when the new rate was pro- 
mulgated, eastern buyers were advised that they must 
absorb the advance. 


In Exhaustive Detail. 


J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, was the next witness. 
He described at length the city’s location and transpor- 
tation facilities, rail and water. He stated that he was 
connected with the Larson Lumber Company, which owns 
several mills, both saw and shingle, the former being 
located at Lake Whatcom. The market is almost exclu- 
sively in the middle east on the 40-cent rate; sales are 
made in Canada, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Iowa, some in Duluth and Ashland, and 
some in Cleveland, while shingles have gone through to 
New York. The company has a sales department in 
Minneapolis and agents in Winnipeg and New York. 
Witness stated that he should estimate the value of its 
investments as about $500,000; that it also owns a 
logging company, which was the predecessor of the 
Jumber company; that it has an investment in timber 
lands, owns logging railroads and conducts a regular 
logging business. It sells logs, has sometimes bought 
logs and has bought and sold lumber when it could do 
so to advantage, and sells logs in the open market. Mr. 
Bloedel had been directly engaged in the logging and 
lumber business since 1898, but first came to Puget 
sound in 1890 and has been in close touch with the busi- 
ness ever since that date. The rate on lumber from 
3ellingham and the Coast cities to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, prior to 1893 was 55 cents, at which time the 
Northern Pacific was not built. 


Early Railroad Enticements. 


During the examination of this witness Mr. Wimbish 
read into the record a speech made by President James 
J. Hill, on September 10, 1891, at a reception tend- 
ered him at Bellingham, Wash., the object being to 
show that he went out there and encouraged invest- 
ment in saw and shingle mills. It is as follows: 


As far as turning your forests into a direct source 
of wealth by converting it into lumber and exchang- 
ing it into gold is concerned, that is naturally lim- 
ited, as it has been, to the market you could reach by 
the ocean. Before building or extending our lines of 
railway it has always been our custom to examine 
every visible source of tonnage or the soil that would 
produce tonnage if brought under the influence of in- 
telligent effort. And in coming here I assure you that 
before we made up our minds to build to the Pacific 
coast we also made up our minds, as far as we might 
with all the information we could then get, that our 
enterprise would be a failure unless we could suc- 
cessfully and profitably carry the tonnage produced 
in the country to a market. Now I know that 
we will be able to carry the tonnage produced 
from the manufacture of your enormous lumber 
resources to a market, not only to the prairies 
between here and the Mississippi river but to the 
lakes and over the lakes to the New York canals, 
where they may be distributed to everybody’s door. 
There is no reason in the world why the lumber from 
the Puget sound region will not successfully compete 
with that heretofore supplied from Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan. As soon as our line is cOm- 
pleted we expect at once to carry that lumber, if you 
please, to Buffalo and Black Rock, where it is dis- 


tributed over the entire east. And I hope that we’ 


shall not be disappointed in finding the lumber to 
carry. The trees are here, and the climate and 
weather are both reasonably comfortable to enable 
men to do a good day’s work, and I know of nothing 
in the world to prevent our carrying that lumber, ex- 
cept that somebody must make it. We can not carry 
logs that far. 


Inducements to Invest. 


Mr. Bloedel, in response to questions by Mr. Wimbish, 
stated that the existence of the 40-cent rate in that local- 


ity had a good deal to do with his making an invest- 
ment there, and Mr. Hill’s talk also had a good effect 
on his mind. He stated further that he made a mill 
investment in 1906 because his mill’s capacity had not 
been sufficient to take care of its orders; that mill was 
completed in July, 1907. At that time its owners were 
in doubt as to where to place the mill, whether on an 
exclusive rail point or on a tidewater point. They had 
an option on a site at Bellingham which would have 
given a tidewater outlet. At that time the car shortage 
was a very severe matter. And that was felt to be 
a reason why it would be better to place the mill on tide- 
water. He had a talk with Mr. Campbell, the traffic 
manager of the Great Northern, and was asked to put 
the mill at a point on Lake Whatcom where the other 
was, if the company could see its way clear to do so. He 
stated that his partner talked with Mr. Leedy, of the 
Northern Pacific, who also assured him that the car 
supply would improve; that they desired to have the 
mill on the rail rather than on the water lines, or rather 
than subject to water shipments. He also talked with 
Mr. Peters, of the Canadian Pacific railway, and he as- 
sured him along similar lines. Had there been at that 
time any question about the rates he would not in any 
way have encouraged his partner to invest his money 
in this new mill. There was nothing said about the 
rate, one way or another; it was largely a question of 
car supply. The inference which they had was that 
after doing business on that basis, for thirteen years 
it was a reasonable assumption that the rate would be 
still further continued. It was on that assumption that 
they built the mill. They began to operate it on July 
25 and closed on September 5 for want of business. The 
investment is about $200,000. It will require a little 
more money to establish dry kilns and other facilities. 
The saw mill itself was complete. They now feel that on 
account of the rate they have made a foolish investment, 
as it is one that will depreciate—that they will have 
no use for until the conditions in the lumber business 
may change radically. 

The witness stated that their other mills are also 
closed down because they had been unable to get any 
orders for future shipments. They are always required 
to have from one to six months’ orders on hand in order 
to lay plans for getting timber, buying timber and for 
doing other necessary things in laying out market lines. 
They have been able to get no business since May and 
June; it fell off very much in July, more in August and 
practically there was none in September. 


Mills, Men and Money Affected. 


Asked as to general mill figures for that section he 
stated that there are about 450 shingle mills in Wash- 
ington; these are not so large as the average saw mill. 
These shingle mills will average twenty-five to fifty men 
each on their payrolls. There are about 500 mills in 
Washington, or about 1,000 mills in the state of both 
kinds. This information was given in a general way and 
is gathered from association and other records. The 
total investment in this industry he placed as: about 
$100,000,000, including eastern Washington. The total 
number of men employed is probably between 90,000 and 
100,000, or close to 100 men to a plant. The average 
shingle mill will not employ as many as_ that; 
on the other hand, many of the saw mills employ from 
200 to 300 men, including men working in the mills, on 
the logging railroads, and all business directly in hand 
with the lumber business. The annual output of the 
state is about 4,000,000,000 feet and the value between 


* $72,000,000 and $75,000,000. 


Asked as to what the advance in rate would mean to 
his industry he stated it would mean about $82,000 a 
year. That would be the amount on the product already 
manufactured. If there were a market for the product 
from the new mill it would total in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 additional freight, roughly speaking. 


Some Rate Results. 


Of the effect on competition he stated that his com- 
pany has been shipping the larger part of its product 
into North and South Dakota on a 40-cent rate, and on 
that rate it is able to compete with white pine or the 
products of the northern portion of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. It is able to meet competition from the yellow 
pine district of the south on a rate of about 34 cents. 
Taking the common stuff, 2x6 for instance, the lowest 
priced lumber which any of the lumber manufacturers 
furnish on the basis of the 40-cent rate, that can be de- 
livered for $23.50. The white pine people from Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin have been shipping lumber into that 
district and paying only about 12 cents and selling their 
lumber at $23.50. In other words, their lumber brings 
more money at the mill than does that of the Coast man- 
ufacturers. The yellow pine people from the south have 
been sending it in on the 34-cent rate at the same price. 
Other grades of timber, for instance 2x12—26, which is 
a longer length and a harder material to get in white or 
yellow pine, are worth from the Coast about $27.50. 
That can be delivered into the territory in which the 
yellow pine people have a 19-cent rate. In other words, 
their price is so high at the mill that they can ship at 
a shorter rate. A No. 2 item of upper grade flooring, 
equal to A grade yellow pine, can be shipped on a rate 
of 40 cents, as compared with the Coast rate of 26 
cents, These grades are taken only for purposes of 
illustration and any other grades will answer for a sim- 
ilar purpose. In the Coast business the aim is to get 
as long lengths as possible, larger sizes as much as pos- 
sible, because there is less competition in that grade. 
Short lengths and small sizes enter into competition 
everywhere. Native woods in Colorado and in Dakota 
even compete in these lines. A market as far away as 
it can be gotten is desired on the longer items, in order 
that the small dimension stuff may be sold at a lower 


price, thereby enabling the millman to dispose of the 
entire product of his mill. 

The result of the rate advance will be that the Coast 
manufacturers will be put at a disadvantage in the ter- 
ritory to which they have been shipping, in competition 
with white pine from the north and yellow pine from 
the south, to an extent of at least 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. If the white pine and the yellow pine rates 
were raised 10 cents they would be on an equal basis 
with those woods, and it would then become a question 
of the consumer standing the burden. That is not the 
case. Their rates have not been raised, and the terri- 
tory will be very much contracted. On the other hand, if 
the 50-cent rate should stand white pine would be able 
to go as far back on the Coast as Dickinson, and on the 
Great Northern as far as the Montana line, and Coast 
mills would be driven by this white pine competition 
from a market which has been a great one for the com- 
pany with which he is connected, and, he thought, for 
other mills similarly situated. It is possible that that 
might advance the price, but they have that feature of 
advantage. 

Yellow pine is in exactly the same shape, so that its 
producers can get into territory in South Dakota, south- 
ern Minnesota and farther into Nebraska than hereto- 
fore, because the rate will be 50 cents, as against 34 
cents. 

Canadian Competition. 


Speaking of Canadian competition Mr. Bloedel said 
the Canadian Pacific has a connection into Bellingham 
over the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railway 
and is, he believes, also under contract with the North- 
ern Pacific at Sumas into Seattle, so that it can get 
shipments into and out of Seattle and Bellingham. The 
Canadian Pacific for a number of years has had a 40-cent 
rate into this territory, from Vancouver to Winnipeg, 
Emerson and Manitoba points. While not certain whether 
the Canadian Pacific has rates in connection with the 
American roads he stated that he did know that the 
Canadian Northern has a tariff with the Great Northern 
from Vancouver across the continent into Winnipeg and 
Manitoba points generally at 40 cents. It has joined 
with the American lines and the American lines have 
joined with the Canadian Pacific, but the Canadian Pa- 
cific retains the old tariff, which has not been changed 
into Canada. In other words, a shipment originating 
in British Columbia and coming in over the Canadian 
Pacific into any town in the United States takes the 
same rates as the American roads put into effect on 
November 1; reverse shipments take the rate originating 
in American territory, but a shipment beginning and 
ending in Canada takes the 40-cent rate, by either road. 

In addition to the former rates being retained the okd 
or former minimums are retained on the other side— 
30,000 to 40,000 pounds—which is the same that were 
in effect on this side in 1906, on October 1. In addi- 
tion to that there is an allowance of 1,000 pounds for 
moisture, due to snow and ice, for the six winter months, 
and 500 pounds in the summer months. That moisture 
allowance is $4 a car for the winter and $2 for the 
summer. That is not the case on the American side. 
None of the American roads makes that allowance, or 
ever has made it, so far as the witness was aware. 

Asked as to the character of the Canadian Pacific road 
he stated that it is built through a heavy, mountainous 
district. The first 500 miles out of Vancouver is one 
continuous mountainous stretch of country, and the 
grades are heavy and the curvatures sharp. At one point 
in the Kicking Horse Pass the grades of the Canadian 
Pacific are 4%4 percent. The American lines, on the 
contrary, so far as he could state, are limited to 2.2 
percent as a maximum grade. If there is anything 
heavier than that it is a very short and inconsequential 
piece. That has even been reduced on the Great North- 
ern road. The standard roadbed is far superior today 
on the American side and the general character of the 
country is easier and cheaper of operation than on the 
Canadian Pacific. 

The witness stated, in response to queries, that there 
was a tariff in effect, dated August 13 and effective 
August 30, 1907, that made a rate from Vancouver via 
the Great Northern across the continent into Manitoba, 
and also from points up in British Columbia in the neigh- 
borhood of Rosslyn, but that tariff he could not find 
in the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He had the original and filed a copy of it with Judge 
Hanford with a report that he made, but was unable to 
find it here. 

At this point the hearing was adjourned to the follow- 
ing day. 


SATURDAY MORNING’S HEARING. 


J. H. Bloedel was ealled again to the stand on Sat- 
urday morning and was questioned by Mr. Wimbish. 


. Mr. Bloedel, I understood you to say that the Great 
Northern railroad had in effect a joint tariff from points on 
the Canadian Pacific coast through into the United States, 
across Dakota and up into Winnipeg and points in that ter- 
ritory ; that was a 40-cent rate? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that under that tariff the Great Northern had a 
lower minimum allowance from Washington, which was not 
allowed on the Great Northern on American shipments? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wimbish—Has there been an actual movement under 
that tariff and over that route? A. I am so informed by 
the shippers in British Columbia, who speak of that route 
and say they are shipping over it, and also some of the traf- 
fic officials of that line of business who keep track of those 
things. 

Q. Now, to what tariff do you refer? A. I refer to a 
tariff dated August 28, 1906, which is a joint tariff between 
the Great Northern Railway Company and from Vancouver, 
B. C., to Manitoba points via the Canadian Northern rail- 
way, and I believe its own lines—it has some branches 
there. 

Is that tariff on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? A. Yes, it is. My attention was called to it 
the day before yesterday and I went to the secretary's 
office and found the tariff on file there and it had not been 
revoked at that time. 
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q. And no notice given of its revocation? 

Mr. Bloedel—No notice given; no, sir. 

Q. From what points in America to what points in 
Canada generally have you, been exporting lumber? <A. I 
can best illustrate that by the map. We ourselves have been 
exporting lumber from Bellingham via Sumas and off into 
territory known as the Canadian northwest, into the 
Saskatchewan territory and into Manitoba points near Win- 
nipeg and into Manitoba generally. There is quite an ex- 
portation there outside of their own that comes from various 
points in there— 

@. What is the grade of lumber you export? <A. It is 
both common grades and some upper grades. 

Q. What would be the effect of this advance in rate. on 
that export trade? <A. It would absolutely kill it, because 
under the new tariff the rate from Bellingham or any points 
on the American side of the line into any point or points in 
Canada is raised 10 cents, whereas the Canadian Pacific 
does not raise its rate. 

Q. Just over the line? <A. Just over the line, and our 
competitions are the mills along the Canadian Pacifie line, 
the same general districts. In other words; this is all a 
lumber preducing district, both in British Columbia and the 
United States, and the lumber which is produced up there 
is similar to ours and it goes practically into the same mar- 
ket. So when our rates here are raised to 50 cents a hun- 
dred and theirs are not raised, the same article can be 
shipped for 10 cents a hundred pounds less into the same 
territory. That is the effect of this tariff. 

q. If I understand it, if a shipment originates just over 
the line on the American side, whether it goes into Canada 
or goes back after going over the Canadian Pacific, goes 
back into America, the rate is increased 10 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, whereas if it originates on Canadian soil at 
any Canadian point on the Coast and goes to a Canadian 
point, it remains 40 cents? <A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wimbish—If it originates at a Canadian point and 
goes just over the line into America the rate is 50 cents? 

A. Yes, and also it is subject to new minimums and 
subject to all of the conditions of the American tariff. 


Application of Weight Minima. 


Q. Will you explain the increase in the minimum, when 
that increase was made and its effect upon the revenues of 
the railway companies? A. The minimum prior to October 
1, 1906, was 30,000 pounds for cedar and 40,000 pounds for 
fir. In other words, that was the load required on any ear, 
no matter what the capacity was. If the capacity of the 
car happened to be less than 30,000 pounds or 40,000 
pounds, then the marked capacity of the car would gov- 
ern the load. In other words, the refrigerator cars would 
probably take less than the minimum and some of the small 
cars would take less than 40,000 pounds. Some time prior 
to October 1 the transcontinental lines promulgated a new 
minimum basis, which is figured on the cubical capacity 
basis. The original basis first presented to the shippers was 
rather excessive; it was rather more than what the average 
car contained, and upon conference and talk we had, as a 
result of the talk between ourselves and the railroads, we 
jinally agreed so that the minimums were raised to a point 
where the car was required to be loaded to the visible 
capacity only and up to the new minimums, if that could 
be done by loading the car to its capacity. 

The new minimum was a cubical minimum, and from that 
was deducted a weight basis, which was graduated so it 
would run, say, from 40,000 to 60,000, according to the 
cubical capacity of the car. <A car, say, 40 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 9 feet high would figure a certain cubical capacity, 
and on that cubical capacity was based the weight which 
it should contain, and on that weight we would have to 
maintain our minimums. I made the figures on that capacity 
in our own case, and I have one or two others. There were 
figures made in some other cases, but in our own case, in 
which I am prepared to testify, I find that the total weight 
per car of lumber, loaded prior to October 1, 1906, was 
about 47,000 pounds; that the gross weight—the weight of 
the car itself—was about 82,000 pounds. I think it was 
32,008, to be accurate, and that the total weight of tare and 
cargo was 79,000 pounds. After October 1, 1906, to the 
date when we ceased shipping, some time in October, 1907, 
the average weight per car was 54,000 pounds. That in- 
ereased- the cargo in each car 16 percent over the former 
load. ‘The tare of the car has not increased. I think it is 
a matter merely nominal—a matter of a few pounds-—so 
that the average load of tare and cargo had only incr ased 
about 6,900 pounds or 7,000 pounds. The average car’s load 
had only increased 8.8 percent. In other words, if a cost 
basis is figured on a ton basis—in other words, a cost per 
ton per mile—the cost of moving that car had increased 8.8 
percent, and the cargo or the freight, being a portion of 
the car, had increased 16 percent. So that the difference of 
earning on that car, or on the rate or on any basis you 
please to make it, was 7.2 raise. 

In other words, explaining it in another way, the railroads 
increased their earnings per car without cost to the lumber- 
men; but it would have amounted to the same thing if 
they had maintained the old minimums and raised their rate 
from 40 cents per hundred pounds to approximately 43 
cents and a fraction. In other words, there is in effect the 
sam®* thing as 2 raise in rates. 

Now, I want to say that the lumbermen, after they under- 
stood it, were thoroughly in accord with that move. It 
increased the loads per car and enabled us to get a few 
more cars. Pointing to the percentage that it makes out, I 
should say approximately nearly 16 percent more cars. This 
enables us to ship a great deal more lumber than we 
formerly could. 






















Dilatory Movement of Cars. 

Q. Referring now to the car shortage and to the slow 
movement of your product to the markets, can’you state, 
first, in general terms, the increase in the length of time 
required for transportation of lumber from Pacific coast 
points to the Minnesota Transfer; has it exceeded in the 
last year what it was two cr three years ago, or before the 
ct shortage came about? <A. Yes, sir. I have kept a 
fairly accurate record of the movement of cars from our 
point to the points of destination, which were largely in 
Ibakota, and I tind that in 1905 and 1904 the average time 
for moving a car from the coast to points of destination was 
about twenty days. On the American lines it was about 
twenty days and on the Canadian Pacific it was about nine- 
teen days. In 1905 it was approximately the same, and 
in 1906 the length of time had gone up to forty-four days 
per car from Bellingham, Wash., to general distributing 
points in North and South Dakota. 

‘ Commissioner Cockrell—How do you account for that 
increase ? 

Mr. Bloedel—The length of time was on the slow move- 
ment of traffic, and probably the congestion of traffic along 
the main line of the road. We find that cars were often 
sidetracked in our yards and left there for weeks at a time. 
Trainloads were sidetracked along the line at different points 
and would be sidetracked for weeks before they were moved 
through to destination. We had, of course, to keep tracers 
after cur cars and try to keep them moving, so as to get 
them to destination, as our customers were getting very 
anxious either to get their material or have their orders 
canceled. 

Commissioner Clark—lIs that. true of the Canadian Pacific 
railway as well as the lines on this side of the line? 

Mr. Bloedel—It is not true to that extent. The Northern 
Pacific, I think, was forty-four days, and the Great Northern 
railway was forty-two days. The Canadian Pacific was only 
twenty-four days. That was in 1906. The Canadian Pacific, 
perhaps, has been a few days quicker moving the cars right 
along than the other roads. 

Q. Was that due in part to a deterioration in the motive 
power of the American railroads or to the bad condition of 
their cars? A. I think they have increased their motive 
power—have bought new locomotives and bought heavier 














locomotives, and that they have also bought some "ars and 

heavier cars and otherwise have improved their equipment. 
Effects of Inadequate Service. 

Mr. Wimbish—What was the effect of that delay in move- 

ment upon your market? A. It retarded our market and in- 

terfered with the sale of our product very much. A dealer in 


* North Dakota who was located within a reasonable rate of 


the white pine district—I mean at some competitive point— 
could get his lumber through in three or four days, and he 
would rather pay as high as a dollar a thousand more for 
the stock in order to get it quickly than to submit to the 
delays that he had to submit to if he got his lumber from 
the Pacific coast. It was not @enly the time in transit that 
caused an interference in our market but it was the actual 
car shortage, the fact that we could not get enough equip 
ment and satisfactory equipment. So we lost a great deal 
of trade on that account. I have talked with a great many 
dealers in the Dakotas at points where they can use both 
materials and they have told me that that has interfered 
with the sale of the coast stock to a great extent. 

Orders began to decline in the latter part of June and 
first part of July. We had a large amount of business in 
the fall of 1906 and were unable to ship it on account of 
the complete embargo of the northern roads for some sixty 
days in the winter time, and we were delayed in shipping 
that and shipped it after the middle of March, and we were 
not caught up and ready to take new business until about 
that time, and when we were ready to take new business it 
was very slow coming. 

Orders on Advanced Rate Practically None. 

Q. State what effort you made, if any, in August and 
September of 1907 to secure orders in this competitive ter- 
ritory that is affected by the advance in rates? A. Through 
our Minneapolis sales office we made every effort to get 
business after July to have more orders on our books. We 
were about caught up then. As the rate had been advanced 
at that time, or it was announced that it was to be ad- 
vanced—and we had r mable assurance that it would be 
advanced—-I advised our sales office that all business must 
be taken subject to the new rate if we could not ship it 
before October 1. The car shortage in the fall is usually 
very severe. In the summer time it is not so bad. But he 
advised us that he could not get business with the increase 
in the rate; that it was hard to get business generally and 
that there was disquietude in the market and a general dis- 
turbance of the market on account of the advance in rates; 
that they did not know where they were “at,’ in other 
words. 

4). Did he obtain any orders, and if so how many? A. 
He obtained very few orders—so few that they are hardly 
worth mentioning. 


The witness then explained the general physical char- 
acter of .western Washington and its dependence upon 
the lumber industry, during which he said: 





Territory and Populace Affected. 

We have some fisheries in the waters of Puget sound and 
the adjacent waters of the Pacific ocean. There is some 
agriculture in the valleys, where the lands have been logged 
off and where they have been burned over and submitted to 
agriculture, and that is getting to be a promising industry. 
There is also some dairying and making of butter, some can 
ning of milk in these valleys that have been logged off. 
'bhere is some ieootaiacteurine and some wheat milling. Out- 
side of some other small industries I ghink that constitutes 
the majority of the business in that part of the state. Lum- 
bering is by far the greatest industry there—lumbering and 
incustries directly connected with it. 

(). -—How does the density of population west of the Cas 
cade mountains compare with that east of the Cascade 
mountains—where is the great density of population? A. 
The great density of population in Washington is west of 
the Cascade mountains, along Puget sound especially. It is 
found in those towns along there—{facoma, Bellingham, 
Everett, Ballard, Fairhaven, Blaine and down around Grays 
harbor. That nopulatton depends in the main on the lum 
ber industry and its allied industries ahd upon shipping and 
fisheries, and to a small extent upon the industries you 
referred to. 

Mr. Wimbish---Is there any timber in eastern Washington 
south of Spokane? 

Mr. Bloedel—There is some directly south of Spokane, but 
that does not extend very far east of a line drawn south of 
Spokane. In other words, taking Spokane in this location 
(indicating on map) there is timber out here and here, but 
when you get west of that there is no timber—it is a prairie 
country. 

Washington Lumber Product in Detail. 

4). Tlow many grades of clear lumber do you’ make 
ordinarily? <A. Ordinarily we make three grades, and 
recently we have made one more grade, a fourth grade; but 
ordinarily we make three grades. That is all high grade 
lumber. 

Mr. Wimbish— What do you mean by specialties: are they 
graded? Are they made in the same quality as clear lumber, 
frequently ? 

Mr. Bloedel—Yes, sir. By specialties we mean stock that 
is intended for making wooden pipes, or for making ladders 
or wagon boxes or other special purposes like that. That 
is about the only way I can illustrate it. That is a high 
grade product. sy common we mean the grades of lumber 
which have knots and which have pitch seams or defects 
and are coarse in character. That is, lumber that is gen 
erally defective, but yet is strong enough to be of value, is 
satisfactory when strength is required, but will not be used 
for high grade purposes. 

We make several grades of common. We have a No. 1 
gi rade, and lately we have been making a No. 2 grade. We 
have a grade that comes below that that is called a cull. 
Sut I might say that in making common lumber we make a 
great many different sizes and lengths. A log, or possibly 
lumber, may be a common grade, and yet may have a high 
value on account of its size or length. It may be a piece, 
say, two inches by fourteen inches, say thirty-two feet long, 
which is a piece that demands a good price in the market 
on account of its size and length. The common is below 
the average. 

Mr. Wimbish—yYet, as I understand it, the common is 
the commodity upon which prices are based? <A. As a gen- 
eral thing lumbermen, in order to get a basis for figuring 
their prices, will base it on the lowest item in that list of 
commodities. An ordinary piece, 2x6 short length, is a 
common basis. 

Mr. Wimbish—Suppose you should buy a thousand feet of 
fir logs and manufacture that into two grades of common, 
into three grades of clear or upper lumber; what percent of 
common would you get and what percent of clear or upper? 

A. On an average, ordinarily in our own district, we would 
get between 25 and 30 percent of clear lumber and we would 
get 70 or 75 percent of common grades of lumber 

Mr. Wimbish—Suppose that lumber cost you when manu- 
factured, including the price of the log, we will say $12. 
What would be the cost to you of your common lumber? 

A. We can only estimate it by a sort of an average. In 
other words, we estimate it, I presume, like the railroad 
estimates the average hauling of its traffic; whether it is a 
ton of coal or a ton of silk, it may all go into the same 
train. I can see no way in which we can figure it different 
from that. The cost is per ton or per thousand; no matter 
what the grade or the quality, the per ton or per thousand 
basis on the average is the best we can do. 


Costs of Lumber Production. 

Q. Is it possible to take any one grade of clear lumber, 
common lumber, or to take any two grades or any number 
of grades less than the whole, and ascertain what is the 
cost to produce it? <A. It is not; there is no way that 
you can take any particular grade or one or two grades 


and ascertain the cost. When you manufacture all the 
grades you can figure the cost of all of them, or if you 
only manufacture one grade of lumber of course you can 
figure the cost-of that. For instance, if you manufactured 
nothing but 2x4s I could tell you what they cost. But we 
do not do that. We manufacture a great many different 
kinds of lumber; besides the lumber of different sizes we 
manufacture flooring and other high grade stuff, and the 
only way we can figure is by taking a general average per 
thousand feet. We cannot figure it by the day or even by 
the month, but we must average it by the year, because a 
number of conditions come in to increase or decrease one’s 
cost during the different periods of the year, and so we have 
to take all those things into consideration in figuring the 
cost. 

qY. So, as I understand you, you could not take a day's 
run at all and find out what was the real cost and output 
and profit of that day? <A. We could not. 1 do not think 
the railroad company could take a train of cars across the 
continent and figure out what a certain day's cost would 
be to haul that train—because they might have a storm or 
a wreck or some other delay, and I do not see that there is 
any way in which we could figure the cost, either, on any 
day. 

(4), We will say the average cost is $12 for a log, and we 
will say that you have a small percentage of that log that 
will sell as high as $30. Now, would it be possible for you 
to ascertain just what that lumber that you sell for $30 
cost you? <A. No; it would not. We can go no further 
than to ascertain the average of the whole cost. It could 
not be said that we had made such and such a profit on 
that particular product for which we got 3350, 

4). Then when you sell your common lumber at,’ say, $6 
or $7 a thousand, after paying $2 a thousand for the logs, 
can it be said that you were selling that common lumber 
under cost’ <A. No; I do not think it can. We cannot 
tell what that common lumber cost. In other words, we 
figure it on the law of ave 5 have never been able to 
find out any other way of deurine it, although I have 
tried to. 

Mr. Wimbish--What is the average weight per thousand 
feet of the lumber that you manufacture? 

Mr. Bloedel—The average weight is about, as near as I 
can figure it, 2,800 pounds in a general shipping, the way 
we ship. 

(). Under a 40-cent rate to any of this territory marked 
10 there (indicating on map), extending as far in as the 
Montana line almost, you pay $11.20 a thousand freight 
rate, do you not’ <A. With 40 cents per hundred pounds 
and 2,800 pounds, that would be $11.20. An increase of 
10 cents would make it $2.80 more, and that would make 
the cost of the lumber $14. 

4). What is the average value of your product; what has 





it been for the past several years’ <A. For 1906 the 
average value of our product was $16.50 at the mill. To 





get that to this 40-cent zone we are required to pay $14 
Rate Increases and Competition. 


Q. To Chicago and that region in there the rate is 10 
cents higher, is it not? A. Yes; it is. Add that and it 
would make the rate $16.80. 

Qy A igainst the average value for your lumber of 
what? A. The average value of our lumber being $16.50 

4). Is there any other lumber going into this’ territory 
that pays as high a freight charge’ I do not mean per ton 
mile, but I mean the aggregate charge from the point of 
production to the point of competition. <A. There is no 
othee lumber that goes into this competing territory or into 
any other territory that pays the same rate as fir lumber 
The rates paid by yellow pine are considerably below. it, 
ranging from an average of 25 cents to 32 cents, and the 
rates paid by white pine are from a few cents up to 20 
cents, and the rates paid by eastern Washington and Idaho 


are the same into this northern territory and 5 cents less 














into the southern territory, [believe The rates paid by 
Montana lumber that goes into this district here are all the 
way from 5 cents to 10 cents lower than what we pay. In 


other words, our fir lumber pays more money to get Into 
the market than any other lumber. 

() Explain how it is that your lumber, subject to this 
heavy handic meet these other woods in competition 
in these territories which we have designated as competing 
territories; is it because your operating expenses are less, or 
because you are satisfied with a smaller profit, or because 
you have superior timber, or what is the reason’ Why can 
you do it’ <A. Well, I think our operating conditions are 
not less but, on the contrary, are somewhat higher than 
elsewhere, We have, to offset that, a somewhat higher 
grade of timber than some of the districts in competition 
with us——-not white pine or yellow pine but some districts 
in Montana or eastern Washington. Sut, generally speak 
ing, the average value of stumpage is higher in the other 
markets and the average profit, [| am told, is much higher 
than our profits. 


Labor’s Status and inane Profits. 

Q. Do you think of anything else you would like to say 
to the commission? <A. IT do not know of anything else to 
explain except that I might say I have been in’ business 
there eighteen years. I have seen depressions before; 1804 
and 1895 were very bad years with us. But I have at no 
time seen a depression which has come so suddenly and 
which has taken the workingmen so unaware as the present 
depression. Of our own crew of formerly 600 men, with a 
pay roll of between $45,000 and 850,000, today there is 
no one at work except the caretakers and a very few repair 
men and, generally speaking, this depression has left the 
workingmen in rather straightened circumstances, because 
they were not prepared for it. They are not a very provi 
dent lot; anyway, they do not lay up very much money, and 
it has been and is a great hardship to them. I received a 
paper last night In which a column was headed that the 
associated charities were calling for a meeting in the city 
hall of Bellingham to arrange to take care of the idle 
workingmen, that there was great hardship and great suf 
fering, and that funds were being subscribed in order to 
take care of it. 

@. I will ask you if those workmen are largely dependent 
upon the lumber industry and if the closing down of those 
mills is the cause of their idleness? <A. It is; entirely, 
almost. The only time the workmen in our district are en 
gaged in the fisheries is in the summer time, for three o1 
four months, and outside of that they are engaged in lum 
bering, or in the shingle mills, or cutting, or in saw mill 
work or something of that kind. That is our great industry. 

q. I will ask you if you can tell me the average amount 
of profit in your mill for 1906 or average your profits for a 
series of years, if you will. A. IT am not prepared to say 
just what the average for a series of years is. There have 
been some years when there has been no profit. Other years 
we have mede a fairly good profit on the manufacture of 
lumber. I can give you the figures, I think, for 1906 from 
memory. 

For the year 1906 the cost of manufacturing our lumber 
in the mill, from the slip to loading it on the car, was 
$4.75 a thousand, exclusive of any charge for depreciation 
or any fixed charge such as we might have for a_ shut 
down for a long time, or a fire loss or any extraordinary loss 

just the ordinary running expenses. We ordinarily 
estimate that the life of our plant is anywhere from ten 
to fifteen years, and on the capacity basis we aim to charge 
off a dollar a thousand feet for depreciation ‘to take 
of extraordinary losses. That would bring the cost to $5.75. 
The cost of the log for 1906 was about $9.20, or $9 and 
something. That would bring the average cost of the lum 
ber to about $14.75 or $14.85. The average selling price 
for the year 1906 was $16.50. The average profit was about 
$1.65 or $1.75 

Manufacturers’ Unsatisfactory Returns. 


Q. Did your mill purchase any number of logs that year? 
A. We purchased some from the logging company and some 
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from outside and from different sources. We would buy 
them whenever we were in need of certain grades or could 
buy them. 

Q. Would you, being interested in a logging company, 
have made more money had you sold the logs on the market 
outside rather than to your own mill? <A. Yes. During 
1906 I could have sold the average product of the logs 
direct from the camp and made fully as much money as by 
manufacturing them; I think that we could have made 
more money. I think on the general average of logs sold 
at the figures for that year we could have made a little 
more profit than by taking the logs and manufacturing 
them. We have not charged the mill full figures for logs. 

4), Are you prepared to say why you and Mr. Emerson 
and other gentlemen, who are able to retain your invest 
ments, manufacture lumber at such a small margin of 
profit; is it because it has any effect in enhancing the value 
of your timber lands? 

Mr. Bloedel—I want to straighten out a question asked 
before this one and my answer to it. In 1906 the log price 
was not so high It was 1907 when we could sell our logs 
at really a better price than we could manufacture them 
for and put them into lumber. I simply want to correct 
that statement. 

The only way, of course, that we can keep going and pay 
taxes and inte est on our loans, or whatever we have to 
carry on our investments, is by manufacturing and, to some 
extent, making a_market for the logs and, as far as we can, 
bringing something into the country. Most of us out there 
are not blessed with too much money and we have had to 
keep on earning something to keep up the value or increase 
the value of the timber. I would have preferred it, if I 
had been in a position to do so, to just hold on to the 
timber and not manufacture it, and I think I would have 
made more money in that way and I am sure in the end 
that would be the way to make the most money if one could 
hold on to the timber. 








Small Mills and Large Timber Holdings. 

Q. What will be the effect of this advance in rates 
and this depressed condition if it continues upon the small 
mill owner, the small manufacturer? <A. There are a great 
many new mills that have started in the lumber business 
within the last year and a half under the stimulus of high 
prices. The prices looked good and people did not stop 
to figure what it would cost in the end to pay the fiddler. 
They have built a great many small mills in rather inac 
cessible places in some cases and the result has been a good 
many failures. The result will be with a great many of 
these small mills that they will be completely wiped out 
because they are unable to tide over any long stretch of 
trouble. 

4). What will be the effect, if any, of concentrating in the 
hands of a few the timber lands of Washington? <A. I 
should think it would be natural that the larger holders 
who have the money to do so would buy up these small 
holdings and that they would gradually be withdrawn from 
the market, and that as time goes on the holders of these 
lands will be able to get a higher price for them. That 
seems to be the policy of the large concerns like the Weyer 
haeuser Timber Company. ‘They have already very large 
holdings, timber that is accessible and also timber that is 
now inaccessible, and they are getting hold of timber as 
they can from time to time, and when any depression comes 
along | assume that they take advantage of it to get hold 
of additional timber. If I were in a position to do so I 
would certainly take advantage of a depression, because 
eventually the price of stumpage is going to be much higher 
than it is now. The available supply is being cut off in 
the south and in the north and we are getting other means 
of transportation, such as the Tehauntepec railroad, and it 
may not be so very long before the Panama canal is opened, 
and with these increased facilities for transportation we 
will be able to get into the Atlantic coast distributing 
points. whence we can get by a short route into thickly 
populated districts, 

Distribution and Resources. 

The trouble with us is we are operating and selling in a 
thinly populated district. The country is sparsely settled 
and even the sales we have on our regular yard stock are 
limited to a rather thinly populated district. We have found 
sales for our special stock in’ the more thickly populated 
districts, but if we are deprived of the profits we have been 
able to make on those high classed grades of our product 
we could not afford to ship into the low class districts. 

We must have an average distributing market throughout 
the country where we can get an average price for our 
lumber, and we have to be able to get into a market where 
we can get a profit for our high class grades. We can get 
a high price for certain of our grades of lumber if we can 
afford to ship them and are able to ship them to New York, 
but the man in Dakota or Minnesota will not pay for that. 
So generally we do not ship that class of our product to 
lakota or Minnesota, but to New York. 

4) Your judgment, then, is that inasmuch as the timber 
of this country is rapidly disappearing, the future source of 
supply must be along the Pacific northwest, and therefore 
when conditions get better it must enhance in value? = <A. 
It is so assumed by those who hold timber and have large 
investments in it that sooner or later the source of supply 
will be the Pacific northwest, and the enhancement in value 
by reason of that alone will be very considerable. I have 
been told by operators in Michigan that they have made 
more money on the few pieces of timber land that they 
have left than they made on their operations, and they have 
advised that we quit operating—-that we stop manufactur 
ing lumber and hold our stumpage. They say if we do that 
we will make more money than we will by manufacturing it. 





Disaster Follows Raised Rates. 


q. Then, as I understand you, you think the pressure of 
this disaster will fall upon the small mill owner and upon 
the workmen? <A. The burden of the depression always 
falls upon the laborer and upon the small and incompetent 
and incapable holder of a mill property, a man who is not 
well fixed financially and has not the capacity or capability 
of meeting difficulties 

Commissioner Clark—-Is not that true of any business? 
A. It is true of any business, more or less; but a num- 
ber of these men have just recently gone into the business. 
They assumed that they were going into a continuous high 
priced business and evidently, on the assumption that the 
rate, which is the basis of our prosperity there, would be 
continuous, they made their investments. 

Commissioner Clark—Are we to understand you as believ 
ing that all of this depression, all of this closing down of 
mills and throwing men out of employment, is due to this 
change in the rates? <A. I do not think so entirely. I 
think the original cause of it was probably the uncertainty 
on the announcement of the rate. That was probably a 
great factor in precipitating uncertainty in buying. I think 
that no doubt our troubles have been accelerated by other 
troubles, but we have not had any troubles out there of any 
kind until about November 1, and we had lack or orders as 
early as July. We find that not all other materials have 
declined in proportion to the depression in’ the lumber 
business. 

Commissioner Clements—You have referred to the slow- 
ness of the movement of this traffic in 1906. How was it 
last spring, after the winter was over and the spring opened 
up, and how was it in the summer? A. There was for two 
months, from about the middle of January to about the 
middle of March, a complete embargo on the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. That was on account of some 
severe snows, conditions of that kind, and when they re- 
opened there was a congestion of traffic for some time, As 
I remember it the Northern Pacific never did catch up. The 
Great Northern furnished an ample car supply for a while, 
for a short time—I think it was in July. I know they fur- 
nished a great many more cars than other lines. 

Commissioner Clements—What was the movement then, 





forty-four days, or did it get back A. I could not tell 
you exactly what it was at that time, because what I have 
here is the average. 1 think, from individual cases, that it 
was about the same. I could not give you that accurately 
enough to make a statement about it. 

Commissioner Clements—-You have given the results of 
your business, profits, ete., for 1906. If I understand you, 
prior to that you had better years and worse years? A. Yes. 

q. When your profits were bigger, and some years when 
your profits were less? <A. Yes; I think we had no years 
when they were any better than that. I remember 1904 
was a very bad year and we did not make very much money. 
We made something under a dollar. I cannot tell you what 
we did make. Our business was not profitable in 1904. 


Mr. Bloedel was cross examined and redirectly exam- 
ined upon other points already touched upon but which 
are not now essential to this report. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

Everett G. Griggs, second vice president of the. St. 
aul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., and 
president of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was the next witness. 

Our output in 1906 was 120,000,000 feet of lumber. We 
have $1,500,000 capital stock, which is all invested in the 
property. A year ago I made some figures in reference to 
something I was asked to prepare, and | found that our 
company and others in which we are interested paid the 
Northern Pacific something like $800,000 freight in one 
year. This includes companies in which the officers of our 
company ure interested in the development cf that country. 
We are also owners of timber lands, the ownership being 
in the same company as the sawmill. 

Since we commenced operations in 1888, when we organ- 
ized our company and went in there—-and I have worked 
up in the mill until the last several years, when I have been 
vice president of the company—in my connection with the 
development of the business, and in the efforts which we 
have made, located as we are on tidewater as well as on the 
Northern Pacific, and developing every possible market we 
could for our product, there is no question in my mind but 
what this advance in freight rates cannot be absorbed. I 
do not answer that particularly with reference to our own 
company, because I think we can close down partially and 
reduce our output and ship foreign and elsewhere, and ship 
to our own yards. We have twelve yards in eastern Wash- 
ington established for this very reason, and we have fortified 
ourselves by twelve years’ business so that we can pass 
through a panic and find a market for our lumber; but 
I believe it will so affect the mills located on the rail 
routes that are dependent absolutely upon this market and 
the market created locally in their districts for the use of 
the better grade of lumber to be remanufactured and 
shipped, that it will put them out of business. I do 
belleve that a mill that is not able to stand the 
advance on common lumber is going to be able to weather 
the storm, 








Wide Effects of Prospective Disaster. 

Mr. Wimbish—-What proportion of the mills in Washing 
ton, in your opinion, would be disastrously affected by this 
advance? A. To a certain extent it affects every mill. The 
mills that are on the rail shipping points, if they attempt to 
ship their output by paying locals and getting into the tide- 
water markets—that market is generally ruined by the 
dumping of too much stock there, and we are located on 
tidewater so that we can meet that competition. The only 
way the rail mills can get into that market is when our 
price is advanced to such a point that there is a profit in 
rehandling the stock they may be able to ship some of their 
stock. There was 1.300,000,000 feet of the lumber last year 
shipped east by rail. That represents about one-third the 
capacity. But it represents more in practice ; because—take 
our case, and the Puget Mill Company, and the Port Blake 
ley Mill Company, which recently burned and is out of busi 
ness just now; these large mills are located where they can 
ship to California and the export markets. 

Mr. Wimbish— What do you think would be the ‘result if 
the old rates were restored? A. When business picks up we 
would be in the same relative position to the other compet 
ing woods, and in a position to hold cur own, unless the 
yellow pine or white people had a change in rates. We have 
fought for territory for some years, and competition has 
heen very keen. Our company has spent about $200,000 since 
it has been there in advertising and developing the industry. 
It has brought people out there to test the wood, and we 
have done that in our effort to increase the market for the 
stock. We are probably better equipped than most of the 
mills out there because of our long continuance in the busi- 
ness and the connections we have made to handle the vari- 
ous grades of stock. We established our twelve yards in 
eastern Washington, and we did have a yard in California 
some years ago and sold out, and then we established an 
other one at Los Angeles, 

The annual payroll for the state probably runs between 
$50,000,000 and $60,600,000, including the logging camps 
and other allied interests of the industry. I heard a rail- 
road man say it meant an advance of $700,000 to his com 
pany last month under the new rate, compared to the year 
before. That was the Northern Pacific. 








Hardships in Prospect. 

1 feel that, representing the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association and the general business out there, a 
good many facts have been brought out in this case which 
possibly have shown the commission the effect this advance 
in rates has had and will have upon the entire industry ; 
but as far as the large plants are concerned, I think it fair 
to presume that of those that have been in business long 
enough out there and have invested a good deal of money, it 
cannot be questioned that we are going to make some money 
in time. We have been through panics before and we have 
fortified ourselves for these conditions. Some of the men are 
able to operate and carry their stocks. Our own mill carries 
ten to twenty millions in stock, and we have plenty of 
ground on which to pile it. But the relative values of what 
you are making and losing cannot be determined offhand 
and cannot be determined when the actual final results are 
not yet evident. For instance, we have a large amount of 
lumber on hand today. We ship the better grades east; we 
ship such stock as will compete successfully in New York and 
all the way across the continent, and if we cannot sell these 
products, and if we are driven back by this freight rate for 
a limited period, it simply reduces the average prices we 
get for our product. The business is operated on the law of 
averages, [I suppose the same as the railroad men operate 
their business. I have not been able to determine from the 
conferences with the railroad men how they can tell that 
they are losing so much money. We have seen their rail- 
roads in the hands of receivers. That has been true with 
respect to the Northern VPacifie and the Union Pacific. We 
have seen hard times when it took everything we had to 
carry our business through: we have all been through hard 
times, but we have all made money. The Northern Pacific 
is certainly making money, or at least we are sure of that 
from the general reports we have gotten: and so, too. we 
have been making money. To devrive us of any territory 
we are now in will certainly affect us, will affect all the 
mills in that section that have not sufficient capital or 
stumpage to feel that they can stand this advance. We can 
sacrifica some lumber if we can sell into another market, and 
our average price will still be good. 


Effects on Export Trade. 
The way this affected our business—and I have been in 
pretty close touch with the selling of lumber in Australia 
I can show you. One of the heaviest buyers we have had 
was a buyer who bought for Australia. This buyer called 
upon me some time in the middle of the year. He is in close 





touch with New York conditions, and he is a man we have 
sold enough lumber vo to know that financially he is thor 
oughly responsible; and he informed me at that time that 
we were going to see an era of low prices, largely by the fact 
that he had had definite information in New York circles 
that this rate was going to be put in effect. I never believed 
that it would be put in effect myself; 1 do not believe to 
day that the Northern Pacific railway—I know more about 
that than any other railroad—can operate its business with 
the demoralization that will come about by reason of this 
increased rate, resulting in a reduction in the demand for 
lumber. I do not believe it can operate its business without 
restoring the rate, or giving us a better rate, that will ex 
pand our territory. 

This man informed me he would not place any orders for 
shipment to Sydney, Australia, because our prices were too 
high, and he expected a drop in the business. That is the 
way it affected the export business to that point, and we 
have shipped eight or ten millions there ourselves. But 
the whole effect of the agitation of the freight rate at that 
time gave us a declining market, and we who have often 
carried orders on our books for six months in advance—and 
you have to do that in order to handle steamérs and vessels 

felt the effect of it in every market we reached, simply 
because the buyers are shrewd and are better posted than 
many of us—and he certainly was better posted than I. 

The witness, in response to an inquiry, testified that 
aut present the railroads were calling his company up 
and asking if it could use empty cars, a condition that 
had not previously prevailed in the last four and one- 
half years. 

When a Railroad Is Complacent. 

In cross examination counsel for the Northern Pa- 
cific offered in evidence a contract made with the rail- 
road at the time the mills were being planned, giving a 
60-cent rate, with a provision that 60 percent of the 
product was to be shipped that was manufactured from 
the timber bought under the contract from the railroad 
company. 

This contract was dated May 2, 1888, and in sub- 
stance provided for the sale of merchantable fir, cedar 
and spruce at 50 cents a thousand feet, to be later esti- 
mated and paid for as cut, from a certain tract in 
Pierce county, not to exceed 80,000 aeres, then only 
partially surveyed, and the lands when cut over at 
#1.25 an acre and $3 an acre; the purchasers at their 
own expense to build a standard gage road from Orting, 
so that the investment in railroad should at all times 
exceed by $125,000 the amount of timber which at the 
time designated might previously have been cut from 
the lands to become the property of the railroad com- 
pany in payment of the purchase made from it. Also 
that the purchasers shall within twelve months erect in 
Tacoma a saw mill with an annual capacity of at least 
30,000,000 feet, and within twenty four months a 
capacity of at least 60,000,000 feet annually; and shall 
each year cut at least 75,000,000 feet of timber after 
1889, and ship the lumber over the Northern Pacific; 
that the company will deliver logs at $1 a thousand feet 
from the timber in question to mills in Tacoma; also 
that freight rates from Tacoma to points north of St. 
Louis, Mo., shall be as low as from Portland, Ore., to 
same points. 

The contract further provides that 60 percent of the 
lumber manufactured from this timber shall be shipped 
east on the Northern Pacific to points on its lines and 
beyond, ‘‘provided that the company shall, so far as 
it lawfully may, fix such rates and charges for trans- 
portation as will enable the purchasers to compete in the 
interior and Mississippi valley lumber markets with 
the lumber districts of Minnesota and Wisconsin; and, 
further, that in case the rates and charges of the com- 
pany for said transportation and the cost of manufac- 
turing and marketing such lumber will not enable the 
purchasers to compete in said markets and afford them 
a profit of 15 percent on the actual cost on ears at the 
mill of the lumber so shipped and transported to in- 
terior and Mississippi valley markets, then in such ease, 
while that condition or state of things exists, the pur- 
chasers shall not be obliged to cut any timber on said 
land except at their own option, but in no event, while 
such condition or state of things exists, shall they cut 
on said lands more than 40,000,000 feet of lumber per 
annum, ’? 

Mr. Kerr—Now, Mr. Griggs, since you reached Tacoma did 
your company comply with the terms of that contract? 

Commissioner Clements—-We do not think that is exactly 
a proper question. There might be provisions in the contract 
that we have not seen that would lead to all sorts of things. 

Mr. Kerr—Did you ship 60 percent of the cut of your 
mills? A. We have complied with that contract or it would 
be canceled, I suppose—-to the extent of your ability to give 
us cars to ship in. 





The object of the introduction of the contract and 
the cross examination appeared to be that it was pos- 
sible profitably to ship lumber as far back as 1888 on 
a 60-cent rate, which evidently has little to do with 
the present situation. Counsel also offered a letter 
from witness to a Henry M. Blakeley in response to 
a request for price lists, reading as follows: 

Harry Blakeley: Sorry I cannot dig up any lists but 
association, and don't care to submit these. The at- 
tached is our own 1907. 

Mr. Griggs—Read the rest of the letter. 

Mr. Kerr [reading|—‘‘Had better get your purchasing de 
partment to give you actual prices paid on lumber supplied. 
That is the best way to get market price. E.-G. Griaes.” 

Mr. Teal—I should think that would be the best way, 

Mr. Kerr—What I want to ask is this: Why do you not 
care to submit association prices ? 

Mr. Wimbish—I object to that. 

Commissioner Clements—It probably does not relate to 
anything we are investigating. 

Mr. Kerr—It only goes to show whether the price of lum- 
ber is an inflated price. 

Commissioner Clements—Does that throw any light upon 
the subject we are investigating ? 

The balance of a tedious cross examination was de- 
voted largely to a discussion of the markets in affected 
territory and the classes of product that it was possible 
to sell in competition in these markets. 

On redirect examination by Mr. Wimbish the witness 
stated that the railroads had not kept the stipulation 
(Continued on Page 58A.) 
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Saley Discourses on Facilities for Employees—Business and Other Features of Nebraska’s Capital—Appeal for Artistic Assistance— 
Noteworthy Plants—Handling Lumber in the Yard Economically—Phases of a Coming Convention. 


IN NEBRASKA’S CAPITAL CITY. 

There has been something doing in yard improve- 
ments in Lincoln since I last visited the town. At 
that time the R. M. Tidball yard, adjoining the office, 
was covered by the sky, but Mr. 'lidball said that 
when the time came he would have a roof over it 
that would leak less, and now he has it. Before this 
change was made the mud in the yard was at times so 
deep that an empty wagon could hardly be pulled 
through it. In severe weather the men would lay off, 
and now these very men are so pleased with their 
environment they are loth to quit when the 6 o’clock 
whistle blows. Really, there is all this difference. 
When yard men have tread mud for several years, 
shoveled snow, have been raked by the cold blasts of 
winter and sunstruck in the heat of summer they are 
happy when they can work under cover. 

Mr. Tidball’s shed has three alleys and is 130x142 
feet. The posts are of fir, set in concrete, and to the 
crown of the shed it is 32 feet. Plenty of room cross- 
wise and up and down is what the proprietor wanted. 
. The office has been put up a story and the bookkeeper 
now puts in his time upstairs where it is quiet. There 
is no occasion for any one to break in on him. There 
is a speaking tube from the lower office and a small 
elevator in which the books are carried to and fro. 

I doubt if on an average one bookkeeper in 500 yards 
is surrounded by that quietness that his work demands. 
Oftener than otherwise he is right in the bustle—work- 
ing at a counter a dozen feet or so away possibly— 
still right in the bustle. Often I have watched him 
poise his pen and cock an ear to catch the conversa- 
tion that was going on in the office. 

In an Indiana office there is a calculating machine 
that was put in to correct the bad mathematics which 
result when a bookkeeper lives in an air of confusion. 
This was not a scheme of the bookkeeper himself but 
of the proprictor, who understood things. He said if 
his business would warrant it he would have his book- 
keeper in a separate room, but as it was it was neces- 
sary for him to be on-duty when there was no one else 
in the office, as at such times he had to wait on cus- 
tomers, quote prices, accept money on accounts, talk 
building, and not infrequently he was obliged to begin 
his work on the books anew. ‘‘The machine obviates 
this,’’ said the proprietor of the yard. ‘‘ With this 
machine he can stop anywhere and take up the work 
.where it was left off. Moreover, it is always ac- 
curate. ’’ 

I eall that dealer a considerate employer. No 
proprietor should expect his men to do the best work 
unless they are provided with the best of tools with 
which to do it. That the machine is accurate is a 
great point in itself. Within a month I was told by 
a dealer that eight years ago a man who had bought a 
bill of lumber called for a statement and paid his 
account, amounting to $132. The next day the cus- 
tomer returned and said he had discovered an error of 
$10 in the footing. ‘‘I apologized and returned him 
the ten,’’ said the dealer who related the circum- 
stances, ‘‘and at the time I thought from his manner 
that he did not take it in the right spirit. Whether 
he did or not, I have not sold him a dollar’s worth of 
lumber from that day to this.’’ 

This is an illustration of the value of accuracy, and 
if now and then you have not discovered mistakes of 
your bookkeepers who have worked under difficulties 
you are exceptions to the rule. If they have a quiet 
room to themselves their mistakes should be few and 
far between, but a man should not be ripped up the 
back too severely if occasionally he goes wrong in 
figures if he is surrounded by all sorts of interruptions 
and noise when he is doing the figuring. I remember 





a bookkeeper for a yard in Ohio telling me that 
invariably he did the greater part of his work in the 
evening, when he could lock the office door, pull down 
the curtains and work at his best. He said he could 
do more work in one hour than he could in two during 
the day, and avoid making mistakes. At one time L 
was sé unfortunate as to have to keep books for my 
bread and butter, and to an extent I know whereof I 
speak. 
Good Year for Lumber Consumption. 

It has been a good building year for Lincoln. Mr. 
Tidball says his trade was excellent up to the time we 
became financially stampeded, when it dropped off, 
but that it started up again when the Russians came 
home from the beet fields. Here live about 3,000 
Russians who, with their families, go to Colorado, 
Michigan and Utah during the beet season. Children 
can pull the weeds from the beets, the women can jerk 
the weeds as deftly as can the heads of the houses, 
therefore no members of the families except the little 
tots but are money producers. They are thrifty people 
and the only time for them to build and repair is after 
they return in the fall. The colonies are also being 
added to by Russians who, having been told that all 
they have to do to make a living in America is to pull 
weeds from the ground, follow the trails of the won- 
derful stories, and these newcomers, too, must have 
places to live. One Russian was named who returned 
this fall with $900 in his pocket, made by himself and 
family during the beet season. It was not stated how 
much of a tamily he has, but probably he is a man 
after our strenuous president’s own heart. Some of 
the Russians are. I was told of one family in which 
are eleven children, and if this number should come 
right home to our president he might change his tune. 

The following named good sized jobs have been 
completed the last season, or are under way: A hotel 
that cost $50,000; Elks’ building, $60,000; store and 
office building, $100,000; addition to Lincoln hotel, 
$150,000; Christian Science church, $60,000; Baptist 
church, $25,000; Congregational church, $25,000; three 
university buildings, two at $50,000 each, the other, 
called the Temple, $100,000, two-thirds of the last 
named amount donated by Rockefeller, supposedly for 
the friendship he bears President Andrews of the uni- 
versity. 

There has been considerable residence building, a 
larger number of moderate priced dwellings going up 
than last year. Lincoln is a prominent school town. 
The university has a registration of about 3,000 and 
the attendance at the colleges located here brings the 
sum total of the student body up to 5,000, hence as in 
other school towns parents move in that their children 
when in school may live at home, this feature mak- 
ing a demand for residences, both owned and rented. 
The city has from 60,000 to 65,000 inhabitants and it 
would be no surprise if some of this number hold to 

_ the opinion that some day it will collar Omaha in 
point of population, but no citizen of the metropolis 
of the state would call that other than a pipe dream. 

All the dimension sold from the Tidball yard is 
yellow pine, with the exception that a small amount 
of white pine is used for sills. Some of the latter 
also goes for tanks. For finish yellow pine leads, with 
cypress and Idaho white pine following. 


A CRACK ROGERS YARD. 


When in Minneapolis last week I saw one of the 
Rogers brothers, who, off hand, I am going to rank as 
the kings of line yard men in the northwest, and he 
asked me to see their Lincoln yard when I came this 
way. From the way he talked I could see that they set 
a big store by it, to use a term that was frequently in 
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the mouth of my old New England grandmother. I was 
shown a photograph of the plant and I asked if when | 
visited Lincoln 1 would be able to get one of the 
pictures. ‘‘Sure,’’ said Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ Mr. Lewis will 
turnish you one.’’ 

That’s the kind of talk that touches the right spot 
with me. The retail dealers of the country are not 
aware how much more of a _ representation their 
plants would have in this department if only they 
were prepared to furnish photographs of them when 
1 come around. For the reason | get over so much 
ground | travel light, and am willing to bet $4 there 
isn’t another man in the country who travels the 
number of miles I do who carries so few pounds ot 
baggage. Such useless truck as dress suits, plug hats, 
faney vests and ministerial neckties 1 let the other 
fellows lug around. If the suit I have on my back 
should get soaked I would have to go to bed until 
it dried, and when a hole appears in the sole of my 
shoe I sit in a tap ’em quick place until a new one 
is spiked on, I strike some swell receptions and par 
ties, but never has a lumberman hesitated to say 
‘*Come right in.’’ One of them said: ‘*You bet 
you'll come. If it was the duds we were after we 
could go and buy a fancy suit and hang it on the 
chandelier.’’ And really I don’t know but I have 
as good a time as the rest of them. In one respect 
I shine, for my diamonds don’t take a back seat for 
any of ’em. 

For the reason that I choose to travel with so little 
luggage I do not carry a large camera; just a 4x5, 
with every attachment that science has devised 
something to eatch ’em quick when necessary—an- 
swers my purpose. With this camera I can eateh 
lightning as it darts through the clouds, a horse’s 
heels in the air when he kicks, and on several oeca 
sions when photographing people they winked when 
the exposure was made and they had the appearance 
of being fast asleep, but the instrument is not large 
enough with which to take a big plant unless at a 
distance so great that the details do not show; there 
fore you see the necessity of getting a regular pho 
tographer out with his jumbo outfit so the photograph 
will be ready for me. Mention has been made of this 
subject before, and now that it is enlarged upon it 
is to be hoped that a thousand artists will be given a 
job by the retail dealers of the country within the 
next week. . 

A pertinent question in this connection is: Suppose 
I never should see the photograph, don’t you want it 
just the same? If your yard should burn, or you 
should sell out and remove to a distant part of the 
country, wouldn’t you like a picture of the old shed 
and yard to look at once in a while and pass down to 
your children? 

When I was in Lincoln before the plant was well 
along, and mention was made of it in these columns, 
but more has been done to it and still more is to be 
done. At that time the yard was, in charge of Mike 
Brown, who, thinking it was time for him to strike 
out for himself, owns a lumber yard and hardware 
store in some Canadian town. If I am not mistaken, 
wir, Brown superintended the building of the sheds. 

On a job that is being furnished by the Rogers 
company it*is stated on a big placard that the lumber 
comes from the best equipped yard in Nebraska. I 
don’t know as I could say that, as there are some 
geod yards in Nebraska, but it is certainly well 
equipped so far as stock is concerned, 3,000,000 feet 
being in pile. I have never yet seen a Rogers yard 
that was not prepared to sell lumber. 

There are two double sheds, 40x300 feet each, 
mostly single deck, and a single shed 20x300 feet. 
The yard is 300x350 feet. The present management 
is of the opinion that the hoods are too narrow and 
will replace them with wider ones. I think that not 
a dealer who reads this has ever seen a hood that was 
too wide, or a wareroom that was too large. The 
shed capacity is insufficient and it is planned to 
enlarge it. A good deal of cement paving is yet to 
be done between the railroad tracks and the sheds. 
Another story will be added to the brick office, and 
when the finishing touches shall have been added it 
will be a yard worth traveling a distance to see. 

The Rogers company has twelve yards in Nebraska 
which are in charge of T. M. Lewis, who has his 
headquarters at the new Lincoln plant. It looks to 
me as if Mr. Lewis comes near being boss of these 
yards, buying for them as well as having charge of 
them in the usual sense. In regard to buying there 
is a great difference in line yard proprietors. Some 
of them do not permit any but the buyer for the 
company to make a purchase even of the slightest 
character. One of them remarked to me, ‘‘Not even 
a lath is bought for our line except by So-and-so.’’ 
The Rogers brothers are not entirely saturated with 
their own importance as buyers. They think there 
are others, which is a mighty good idea for a lumber- 
man, or a man in any other calling, to have about 
him. I have known men who entertained no idea 
that there were others and it seemed to me that their 
vision was limited to the end of their nose, 
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Mr. Lewis began his career in the lumber business 
at $3.50 a week, and as on that amount he was 
obliged to eat at a boarding house the grub in which 
did not put fat on the ribs his salary was raised to 


$25 a month. For several years he was with the 
Queal interest. He has the reputation of being a 
remarkably shrewd manager, and possibly for this 
reason several times he has been placed in charge of 
yards in towns in which the dealers were pulling hair. 
For two years he was in charge of the yard of the 
Rogers company, in York, when the company was 
after the scalp of Andy Bloomer. Mr. Lewis says 
he will take off his hat to Bloomer, as he believes that 
as a retail dealer he was in a class by himself. As 
a salesman he regards him as a wonder. 

You may remember that on my visit to York sev- 
eral years ago a diagram was published in this depart- 
ment illustrating how York had been surrounded by 
the Rogers yards. It was sought to eut off Mr. 
Bloomer in every direction, while at the same time 
the Rogers yard in York kept up a bombardment with 
12-inch guns. ‘*Would you have got him?’’ I asked 
Mr. Lewis. ‘‘I think we would in time,’’ was the 
answer. There are those, however, who think other 
wise. One dealer in Mr. Bloomer’s territory put it 
in this way: ‘*They no more could have corraled 
Bloomer than they could a wild horse that could run 
like the wind and jump a 12-foot fence.’’ 


A Hard Proposition. 


Mr. Bloomer finally sold his yard to the Deitzes, of 
Omaha. Mr. Lewis says he is ignorant as to the 
bonus he received. IL heard at the time it was 
$15,000, but the statement was not made authori- 
tatively. 1 heard it as straight as a gun barrel that 
the dealers in that section*ot the country contributed 
$7,500 to the bonus. While yet the Rogers-Bloomer 
fight was in its infancy Mr. Bloomer said to me, 
however, that he anticipated selling his yard, as he 
was desirous of devoting his time to his wite, who 
was on the invalid list, and to travel. If I remem- 
ber rightly he said a bonus of $15,000 had been 
offered him, but that he wanted $20,000, If he 
received the latter amount 1 believe it had been 
equaled but once in the retail lumber world, and it 
it was the smaller amount named L know of a larger 
amount having been paid as a bonus but once. 
Consequently as a bonus” getter he is entiiled 
to either the second premium or a division of the 
first. 

Mr. Bloomer’s career as a retail dealer certainly 
was a remarkable one. For twenty long years he was 
continuously sharpening his ax and wielding it against 
other dealers. It was a constant fight for the lengtn 
of time and a most surprising fact is that when wag- 
ing the longest and hottest fight on record he became 
rich, Lumbermen with brains and means attempted 
to throw him, but never succeeded in getting the 
strangle hold on him. 8. K. Martin, of Chicago, at 
one time had a yard in York and made the attempt, 
but the home dealer saw him at every stage of the 
game and went him one better. Personally, 1 shall 
attribute Mr. Bloomer’s success, in part at least, to 
the circumstance that he hailed from a newspaper 
office and understood the force of advertising. If I 
had the money in a lump that he paid for advertis- 
ing 1 could take a vacation for a year. Before he 
attempted to retail he worked on the docks in Chi- 
cago and learned what lumber was. Regardless of 
the uncertainty about the bonus Mr. Bloomer received 
there is no doubt there was rejoicing by the dealers 
in that section of the state in which York is located 
when it became known that he had sold his yard and 
bought transportation for Japan. 

‘*How about advertising in the papers of the town 
in which your yards are located?’’ Mr. Lewis was 
asked. ‘‘1 make it a point to advertise in them,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I aim to keep on friendly terms 
with the local papers and the country banks. They 
ean both hurt if they are so disposed.’’ In this 
respect Mr. Lewis is as wise as the proverbial owl, 


There are line yard managers who repudiate this 
idea expressed by Mr. Lewis, and in a few instances 
I have known a yard or two of theirs to come out of 
the little end of the horn. 

Elmer Coates is manager of the Lincoln yard. Up 
to the middle of November the volume of business 
was all the whole force could lay to, but then, to 
speak in a hoss way, it settled back in the breeching. 
He is of the opinion that more fir is handled from the 
yard than from any other in the state. When looking 
over the premises we came upon long joist that was 
piled outside the shed. ‘‘That is a portion of a bill 
of 200,000 feet that we are furnishing for a barn that 
is going up on the fair grounds,’’ said Mr. Coates. 
Hence you see that stagnation does not rule supreme 
at the yard. They have something more to do than 
to sit with their heels on the tables. 


A REMARKABLY FINE LAYOUT. 


From the viaduct I saw three sheds which were 
beauties, that looked as though they had just come 
out of a band box. the sign on the crown of one of 
them announcing that it was the wholesale yard of 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company. This company 
is also a prominent factor in the retail business of 
the state, operating eighteen yards. Robert. Hollings- 
worth, as pleasant a fellow, I think, as ever was born, 
is superintendent of the Nebraska business. For 
several years Mr. Hollingsworth traveled as a sales- 
man, and when you find a man who has knocked 
around the world as much as he and | he knows bet- 
ter than to be otherwise than pleasant, as having 
come in contact with grouches he has learned they 
are abominations. 

I never have seen another yard togged out quite 
equal to this one. There are three sheds alongside 
of one another, one 40x176 feet, another 36x144, and 
the third 36x340. It is expected that in the spring 
another will be added to the number. A_ large 
portion of the lineal length of the sheds is 
single deck. The posts are twenty feet. The 
foundations are laid in cement and the frames are 
yellow pine. The capacity of the sheds is 300 cars 
or, to make it plainer to some, 6,000,000 feet. The 
sheds are painted red and covered with corrugated 
steel, the roof projecting ten feet to form the hoods, 
under which men have worked all day when it rained 
and came out dry. Four railway tracks run alongside 
the sheds on which can be set thirty cars, twenty at 
one time having been loaded and unloaded. 


Pretty good so far, you will say, but the job was 
not rounded out until all the alleys were cemented. 
When loading and unloading a man does not step 
off this cement floor, which is 14 inches thick, 4 or 
cinders and 10 of cement. Not a long time ago I was 
in a yard the alleys of which were treated with 
gravel, and a man with one eye could see how much 
triction there was in moving the lumber. It would 
cost some money even to replace the shoe taps of 
the yard hands. I am sure I would teel like rebelling 
if I scuffed around all day on this gravel. So handily 
arranged is the Dierks yard that the cost of handling 
lumber has been reduced 50 percent. 

Right here I can inject an observation that ought 
to be of benefit to some retail dealer whether it is or 
not. As said, the cost of handling lumber in this 
yard has been reduced one-half. it was built with 
the end in view of handling lumber cheaply. At no 
time is a car many feet from the lumber that is being 
loaded out, this also holding true with the lumber 
that is coming in, and the men slide around on this 
cement paving as though it were greased, it not being 
unusual for one of them to halt in his work and take 
a tancy step as though he would be pleased to indulge 
in a jig. 

The retail dealer when putting in a yard can so 
arrange it that it will be a veritable thing of econ 
omy, but, beloved, not all of us do this. On this 
trip 1 saw a shed that cost tully $2,500, and if I had 
the money that the lumperman has who built it rather 
than to handle lumber in it for.ten years I would tear 
it down and build anew. It can not be figured out 
in any way except that he will handle material at a 
great disadvantage. He could so have arranged the 
shed that one man in the yard could be dispensed 
with, and the wages of this man, even at the con- 
sprvative price of $30 a month, in ten years would 
foot up $1,000 more than the shed cost. And he 
could have built a better shed—one that would have 
taken care of his lumber in better shape—for several 
hundred dollars less than his enclosed, three decker 
cost. If he were cramped for room it would be a 
different proposition, but open space is all around 
him. If, instead of building hit and miss, he had 
spent $100 in visiting retail points with a view to 
seeing a shed in which lumber is handled economically 
it would have been the best investment he ever made. 

This Dierks yard is enclosed with a 10-foot wire 
fence, the top strand barbed, and I would pity the 
chap who, in the dark, for the purpose of getting a 
board for kindling would attempt to climb the fence. 
With the watchman or a bulldog at his heels it is 
doubtful if he would have whole pants left. Mr. 
Hollingsworth has little fear of fire. It is the history 
of yard fires that the danger is from without and if 
brands should come flying over here from a burning 
building in the neighborhood they would light on the 
steel roof or the cement paving. 

The molding room is 32x36 teet and holds four cars 
of molding stored on end. The sash and door ware- 
house is 36x60 feet and will be put up another story. 
I have asked a thousand and one lumbermen if ever 
they have seen a sash and door warehouse, or ware- 
room, too large and there hag not been an exception 
to the reply that they have not. 


The Coming Dierks Retail Yard. 


This yard is across the railroad tracks from the 
wholesale plant and is a tough looker just now, but 
it is the intention to make it one of the crack yards 
of the country. The yard will occupy a half block 
and at present it comes near being a thing of vacancy. 
There is a plug of a shed that will be torn down, and 
the lumber in this one shed is all there is in the 
yard, the retail trade at present being supplied from 
the wholesale yard. This has been used as a retail 
yard for thirty years, but a few months hence it will 
not know itself. It will be raised to a desired grade 
by hauling in 6,600 yards of earth. Before now in 
times of floods the water has come in, and this 
inconvenience will be a thing of the past. 

Duplicates of the wholesale sheds will be erected, 
and the alleys paved with cement as are those of the 
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other yard. You could not give the Dierks company 
any but an open shed. The only building already up 
is a fine barn, 20x60 feet, that will accommodate 
twelve horses. The first story of the barn is ceiled 
throughout and above are living rooms for the man 
who has charge of the horses. A pressed brick office, 
2-story, 24x60 feet, will be built in the retail yard, 
the upper floor devoted to the wholesale interest. The 
improvements in the yard will cost $30,000. With 
such experience as Mr. Hollingsworth brings to the 
work, and with money to burn with which to prose- 
cute it, 1 am longing to see what it will look like 
when completed. 

It will be remembered that Peter Dierks, one of 
the Dierks brothers, whose home was in Lincoln, died 
a few months ago, and as we were leaving the splen- 
didly equipped wholesale yard Mr. Hollingsworth re- 
marked: ‘*Peter and I planned and talked this 
thing over together and one of my regrets is that 
now it is completed he is not here to see it.’’ 

‘*How do you know he is not here to see it?’’ I 
asked. 


‘*T do not know,’’ was the reply. 


THE COMING NEBRASKA CONVENTION. 


At this writing it is not known what the court 
decision may be in the Nebraska association case, 
but whatever it may be Secretary Critchfield says the 
indication is that the coming convention will be as 
well attended as in former years. Court or no court, 
it would be a mistake if the retail dealers should fail 


to come together for the purpose of mutual benefit. 

It undoubtedly is well that the convention is to be 
held in Omaha. This is casting no reflections on the 
dealers of Lincoln, as those in the capital city of the 
state are about as good as they make ’em, and when 
the conventions are heli in their city they are active in 
making the visitors feel at home, but here is the 
point—the larger the town in which an association 
convention is held the larger the attendance and the 
more eagerly do the dealers pack their grips and go. 

Take the Northwestern, for instance; the conven- 
tion might go fairly well in St. Paul—but only fairly 
—as its habitat is Minneapolis. There would be dan- 
ger of holding the Illinois elsewhere than in Chicago. 
Milwaukee is where the Wisconsin naturally gravi- 
tates. The Southwestern would seem out of place 
in any other city than Kansas City. St. Louis would 
take care of it to the queen’s taste, but to hold the 
meeting there would have the appearance of taking 
it away from home. If Kansas City were a little 
burg the troops of the United States couldn’t keep 
the convention away from St. Louis. The meetings 
of the Union are held here and there, but members 
of the association have expressed the opinion to me 
that every time they might better go to Cleveland 
or Cincinnati. The Michigan held a rousing meeting 
in Grand Rapids, but if the location were settled by 
a vote of the entire membership Detroit would be the 
city to which they would journey. 

Probe human nature and we find the reason for this. 
The great majority of the association members live 


in what may be termed country towns—towns of 
from 400 to: 3,000 inhabitants; they do not get away 
from home every day, and when they do it is their 
desire to visit a city where they may see things. 
As this is so with myself I am assuming it holds true 
with others. Living in Hampton as I do I would 
not want to go to Chapin, or Ackley, to attend a con- 
vention. I think I am as good an association man as 
the next one, but as man does not live by bread alone 
he does not live by association meetings alone. For 
the upholding of the association idea there are those 
of us who would attend the conventions if they were 
held at some cross roads, but every one of us would 
like to have variety and a little ginger mixed with 
them. We enjoy looking at the window displays of 
the big stores, attending theaters and sitting at a 
crack hotel dining table even if dyspepsia does keep 
us awake half the night. 

The objection is urged that the big town detracts 
from the attendance at the meetings. There is no 
question as to this. Some of the members are shop 
ping, visiting in the lobby and seeing things, but if 
it was not for the attractions of the cities these men 
would not come at all, so what is the difference? In 
any event, in point of attendance, they can _ be 
counted out, yet this fact has no bearing on the argu 
ment that we who sit through the meetings enjoy the 
outside entertainment features. 


AULT, Batu ¢ 





~ RELATIONS OF LUMBERMEN WITH THE RAILROADS IN NUMEROUS STATES. 


Another Injunction Preventing Enforcement of New Rate—Freight Shippers of New Jersey Will Organize—Operations of a Southern Road Investigated. 


NEW JERSEY SHIPPERS WILL ORGANIZE. 

NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 17.—A meeting is to be held 
at Newark next week to organize the Freight Shippers’ 
& Receivers’ Bureau of New Jersey, by the adoption 
of a constitution and bylaws and the election of per- 
manent officers. The preliminary organization was 
formed at a meeting held December 3, which was at- 
tended by a joint committee of the Newark Board of 
Trade, the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, and the Mason Materials Dealers’ Association of 
New Jersey. General demand from all parts of the state 
for such a central body to look after the interests of 
shippers and receivers of freight was the force which led 
to the launching of the project, and it is now declared 
that the organization will quickly become one of the most 
important adjuncts of the growing commercial interests 
of New Jersey. In the call issued for next week’s meet- 
ing, when it is expected that several hundred merchants, 
manufacturers and other representatives of commercial 
trade from all parts of the state will apply for mem- 
bership, is the following: 

In view of the fact that over $1,000,000 is collected 
yearly in New Jersey in car service, and that manufacturers 
and merchants have claims aggregating large amounts 
against the railroads for overcharges and loss and damage 
to freight, there is an imperative need of an organization 
through which the business men of this state can meet the 
perfectly organized carriers on common ground. it. is not 
intended that the bureau shail antagonize or intimidate 
any railroad or other carrier, but its sole object is to secure 
the just and legal rights of its members in their dealings 
with such carriers. 





LUMBER DEALERS TO DISCUSS TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND FREIGHT RATES. 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Dee. 16.—Among the most impor- 
tant matters to be discussed by the Union Association 
of Lumber Dealers, which will hold its annual meeting 
in this city January 21 and 22, will be transportation 
and freight rates. A large part of the lumber shipped 
into Ohio comes from the northwest, west and south- 
west. The distances are generally long and thus freight 
rates and transportation facilities have considerable 
bearing on the price for which the lumber is sold to the 
trade. Several radical changes will probably be asked, 
one of which will be the establishment of .a seventh 
class in the scheme of classification of freight in Ohio. 

Another important matter will be the grading of 
lumber. Since changes have been made in the standards 
of grading by the Southwestern Yellow Pine Associa- 
tion and the National Hardwood Association it is be- 
lieved that changes will have to be made in this section. 

One of the questions which will attract considerable 
attention is the report of a committee named last year 
to consider the feasibility of establishing an insur- 
ance company for the use of the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

During the meeting the order of Hoo-Hoo will hold a 
concatenation at the Great Southern hotel. A class of 
candidates will be initiated into the order and a gen- 
eral good time will be had. 





DATE FOR HEARING OVERCHARGE COM- 
PLAINTS POSTPONED. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 18.—The date for hearing 
the complaints filed by several Nashville concerns 
against the railroads of the southeast relative to refunds 
on shipments of lumber, canned goods and other freight, 
which complaints were filed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and which were to have been heard 
this month, has been postponed until March 1. Local 
firms have claims pending which aggregate $20,000. 
The local lumber concerns filing complaints are: The 
A. E. Baird Lumber Company, Cohn & Goldberg, Nor- 
vell & Wallace, J. O. Kirkpatrick & Son, Count R., Boyd 
and John B. Ransom & Co., Incorporated. Judge Ed 
Baxter, of this city, represents the railroads and the 


lumber firms are represented by W. O. Vertrees, Litton 
Hickman, Stokes & Stokes and Nathan Cohen. The lum 
ber concerns asked for a refund from the railroads for 
alleged overcharge on yellow pine shipments from Mont- 
gomery and Mobile to Nashville. These complaints 
grew out of the advance of 2 cents a hundred made 
by the railroads on yellow pine shipments in April, 
1903. The original rate from Montgomery and Mobile 
to Nashville was 15 cents. The original tariff has been 
restored on account of the recent decision of the courts. 





SHORTAGE OF CARS REMEDIED BY RAILROAD 
COMMISSION. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 18.—Complaint was recently 
filed with the Tennessee railroad commission of a short- 
age of cars for the shipment of wood along the line of 
the Southern railway. The commission took the matter 
up with the railroad authorities and the result is that 
a sufficient number of cars is being furnished. 





RAILROADS RESTRAINED FROM COLLECTING 
MORE THAN OLD RATE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16.—Judge Hanford has again 
stepped into the breach to aid the mill interests by 
granting the injunction asked for by mills located along 
the lines of the Tacoma Eastern railroad, Port Town- 
send Southern railroad, Bellingham Bay & British Co- 
lumbia railroad, Columbia & Puget Sound railroad and 
Canadian Pacifie railroad restraining these lines or their 
trunk connections from collecting more than the old 
rate on eastern shipments. 

Attorney Austin KE. Griffith remained on the Coast 
to prosecute this case when the attorneys and witnesses 
left for Washington to be present at the rate hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The bond required by the court is $25,000 and is in 
proportion to the bond in the original case. A meeting 
of these mill interests was held today when arrange- 
ments were made to file the bond in the court. 

As plenty of cars are available in this section the 
mills on these side lines will be able to get off ship- 
ments which have been delayed for months owing to the 
refusal of all lines to furnish transportation equipment. 





COLLUSION IN MANIPULATION OF FREIGHT 
RATES IS CHARGED. 

Bristot, TENN., Dee. 17.—That the Virginia & South- 
western railway issued $2,000,000 in stock as a present 
to its president, Henry K. McHarg, and that this stock 
was sold to the Southern railway for $4,000,000 in eash, 
were among the developments in the investigation of 
charges of collusion between the Southern and the Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern in the manipulation of freight 
rates on commodities, at the hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in this city last week. At 
the same time the road issued $2,000,000 in bonds, which 
were sold at par on the open market and payment of 
which is assumed by the Southern interests. 

The hearing continued most of the week, during 
which many shippers and prominent railroad men from 
the south and east were present. An important wit- 
ness was James M. Barr, formerly of Chicago and for 
several years general manager of the Great Northern 
system, first vice president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, general manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, vice president and general ‘manager of the 
Norfolk & Western, and later president of the Seaboard 
Air Line. 

Other important witnesses before the commission 
were J. M. Culp, third vice president of the Southern; 
Gen. R. A. Ayers, of Big Stone Gap, an extensive coal 
shipper; W. E. Allen, general freight agent of the 


. Virginia & Southwestern; W. B. Emmert, former gen- 


eral traffic manager; J. H. McCue, superintendent, and 


others. 

It was shown during the hearing that on certain com- 
modities, by agreement with the Southern, the Virginia 
& Southwestern receives divisions for its haul, according 
to a fixed basis. This, as Mr. Emmert testified, was to 
enable the Southern to control certain markets, and to 
these points th® Virginia & Southwestern maintained an 
almost prohibitive rate, while to others the reverse was 
true. It was also shown that as a result of negotiations 
between the traffic departments of either a new tariff 
was issued and the Southern rates to this section on 
many commodities from Tennessee and Kentucky were 
relatively 20 percent higher than those of the Virginia 
& Southwestern, though the rate of the latter was con 
siderably advanced. 

The earnings of the Virginia & Southwestern were 
entered in the record as evidence tending to show that 
its rates were exorbitant. It was shown that under the 
new management the entire cost of the railroad was 
paid from the company’s net earnings, after deduction 
of interest on outstanding bonds. 

It was also shown that on an S80-mile haul, where the 
approximate cost was 35 cents a ton, the rate prevailing 
was $1.05. This was the rate on coal from Appalachia 
to Bristol, whereas the rate from Appalachia to Bluff 
City, on the Southern, eleven miles south, though the 
tonnage passed over the same line, was only 40 cents. 

Further taking of testimony will oecur in Washington, 
D. C., before the Interstate Commerce Commission this 
month, Assistant General Counsel Claudian P. Northrop, 
of the Southern; D. D. Hull, jr., general solicitor of the 
Virginia & Southwestern, and associates; Bullitt & Kelly, 
Shelton & St. John and others ms looking after the 
interests of the railroads. The ease is being prosecuted 
on behalf of the city of Bristol, the Black Mountain 
Coal Land Company, B. L. Dulaney and others by City 
Attorney A. B. Whiteaker, BE. K. Bachman and others, 

* 
COMPLAINTS FOR OVERCHARGE AGAINST 
RAILROADS IN CHICAGO. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee, 18.—The Keystone Coal 
Company, of Chicago, has entered a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Illinois 
Central and other railroads for the following over 


° 


charges under the 2-cent advance on yellow pine lumber: 





First, on shipments of yellow pine lumber, from points 
in Louisiana, between April 12, 1905, and June 11, 1907, 
amounting in the aggregate to 4,883.40 Opounds, the excess 
of 2 cents a hundred pounds amounting to $976.68. 

Against the Chicago & Western Railroad Company, on ship 
ments of yellow pine lumber from points in Louisiana, be 
tween August 19, 1905, and November 27, 1906, on 1,655,500 
pounds ; excess at 2 cents a hundred pounds, $331.10. 

The Belt Railway Company, of Chicago, on shipments of 
yellow pine lumber from points in Louisiana between dates 
of June 11, 1906, and May 8, 1907, 578,600 pounds ; excess 
at 2 cents a hundred pounds, $115.72. 

Against the Wabash Railroad Company, on shipments of 
yellow pine lumber from points in Louisiana between dates 
of July 17, 1905, and July 10, 1906, 360,000 pounds ; excess 
at 2 ceats a hundred pounds, $72. 

Against the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
Company, on shipments of yellow pine lumber during April, 
1906, of 32,900 pounds; excess at the rate of 2 cents a 
hundred pounds, $6.78. 

Against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com 
pany, on shipments of yellow pine lumber from points in 
Louisiana between December 8 and 30, 1905, a total of 
53,100 pounds; excess at 2 cents a hundred pounds, $10.62. 

Against the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, on 
shipments of yellow pine lumber from points in Louisiana 
between October 2, 1905, and January 22, 1906, a total of 
81,800 pounds; excess at 2 cents a hundred pounds, $16.26. 

Against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany. on shipments of yellow pine lumber from points in 
Louisiana between October 30 and November 8, 1905, and a 
total: of 46,100 pounds; excess at the rate of 2 cents a 
hundred pounds, $9.22. 

Against the Chicago ——-— Railway Company, between 
April 16 and 29, 1906, on shipments of yellow pine lumber 
from points in the state of Louisiana, a total of 94,000 
cous excess at the rate of 2 cents a hundred pounds, 

The aggregate of the amount asked for in the repayment 
of these overcharges is $1,557.18. 
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HEARING OF THE CAR STAKE EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT. 





Complainants’ Testimony in Rebuttal—Obstructive Tactics of the Defense—Pertinent Testimony of a Chi- 
cagoan—Permanent Stakes in Satisfactory, Regular Use—Inventors’ Opinions of Metal 
Equipment—lIntroduction of an Object Lesson. 


THE LAST DAY. OF THE HEARING. 

The fourteenth of the fifteen sessions of the hearing 
on the car stake question, and the first of the only 
two which the lumbermen had at this hearing, began 
on Thursday morning, October 24, with the testimony 
of L. L. Barth, introduced by the complainants. Mr. 
Barth testified that he was vice president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company and resided in Chi- 
cago; that his company handled 593,000,000 feet of 
lumber last yvear; that its mills are located on the 
Omaha road (a part of the North-Western system) ; 
on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; on the North- 
ern Pacifie; the New Orleans & Northeastern and on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; that it operates 
116 miles of railroad in connection with its lumber 
business. 


Mr. Ross—You were a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter of practical equipment of 
flat and gondola cars with permanent stakes? Mr. Barth 
Yes, sir. 1 attended all meetings of the committee but one. 

4). What was the first car equipped with steel stakes, 
under the direction of that committee? A. That was an 
Illinois Central car equipped with the Cambria stakes. 1 
think it was in June, 1906—early in the summer. 

4. Did you load that car? A. Yes, sir. We loaded that 
ear in Chicago and consigned it to the Pennsylvania com- 
pany at Allegheny, Pa. he committee met upon the arrival 
of the car and went over to the Allegheny shops and exam- 
ined it immediately upon its arrival. After examining the 
car we met at Pittsburg, at the Duquesne Club I think it 
was, and we there agreed with the railroad companies that 
they were to equip sixty cars; twenty on the Pennsylvania; 
twenty on the New York Central and twenty on the Illinois 
Central. Since that time we have made an effort to get 
some of these cars to load at our yards but have not suc- 
‘ eeded. 

(). What was the condition of that car when it arrived 
at Allegheny? . The car was in jirst class condition, and 
the stakes were all right. The car was loaded with 1, 2 
and 3-inch lumber, | think 18,000 feet, or about 45,000 
pounds. None of the stakes were bent or broken, and the 
loud had not shifted. 

«). Were you there when the car was unloaded? A. I 
was: we unloaded half the car. There was no difficulty in 
vetting the stakes down. Only one pin, the pin that held 
the stakes up on one of the cars—that had a little bit of a 
thing to hold the stake in there, and it was decided to 
charge that pin. That was on the top of the load. 

@. You were a member also of the western committee, 
were you not? <A. Yes, sir; I attended all its meetings 
that we were asked to attend. They may have had meet- 
ings, you know, that we were not asked to attend. 

(). Hfow long did it take that car to make that trip be- 
tween Chicago and Allegheny? <A. Twenty-four hours. 

@. What other permanent stakes have you had experi 
ence with? <A. With the Harvey stake and the Toomey. I 
know of one road particularly equipped with a Toomey 
stake that I have had something to do with—the Duluth & 
Northeastern, I think it Is. 

. Have you a letter from them in regard to that? 
\. Yes, sir 

Q. Will you read it? 

Objections tc Proof of Practicability. 

Mr. Moot—There is no dispute that the stakes that it 
was agreed to be tried out, as the stakes on the whole 
promising the best as the result of the preliminary exam 
ination of this committee, composed equally of members from 
voth sides, were the Harvey stake and the Cambria? 

Chairman Knapp—That appears to be conceded on both 
ides. 

Mr. Moot-—Now I make this suggestion entirely independ- 
ent of whether the commission has the power to order a 
take now, which I think every lawyer on both sides will 
idmit is a very, very doubtful question. At the instance of 
the commission this experiment with permanent stakes was 
made. Counsel have questioned, and I suppose still will 
question, whether it was made in good faith by all the rail- 
oads, but I do not think you can question that it was made 
in good faith by some of them, and, whether he agrees with 
is on the result of that, we have had testimony presented 
is to the results of that test of those stakes, first from him, 
hen from the other side, and the witnesses have been al- 
owed to go home. All of our own witnesses have said that 
they thought the Toomey stake to be as good as the Harvey 

tuke. Mr. Schroyer I remember in particular, but it seems 
o me that counsel should not now open this field by letter 
1 otherwise as to other experiments by other railroads with 
ther stakes, because I do not see and can not see how that 
s rebuttal evidence in the case that has been here two or 
hree years. Counsel asked for nothing of the kind when 
we met here so that we would have a chance to meet it if 
ie gave evidence of that sort, and yet it is apparent that 
this kind of evidence was in his possession when we met 
here for this trial and hearing, and was available to him, 
.o that we might have met it with our witnesses. 

Mr. Ross—I want to be heard just a moment on that, your 
honors. I think it is important. Your honors will recall 

hat a year ago last January, when we were before you, the 
question arose, while your honors were off the bench and 
considering some motions as to what the railroads and the 
umbermen would better do, and it was then suggested that 
we ought to appoint, or that we might appoint, a committee 
ind see if we could find a practical stake to work this thing 
out, and that suggestion was made.to your honors, and met 
vith your approval. Now, we met from time to time, and 
the committee met from time to time, and since that time 
we have had two sessions of the commission, this being the 
third. Now it was found necessary, notwithstanding these 
negotiations were being carried on with the railroads, to 
present evidence to your honors because, while we admitted 
that certain of the railroads were attempting to solve this 
problem fairly, yet we felt that they were not all—that 
some of them were not proceeding in good faith—so it was 
found necessary for us to go outside of that committee, and 
as a result of that we retained two mechanical engineers, 
Messrs. Harvey and Toomey. They both appeared before 
you last spring and gave their testimony as to what had 
heen done in their judgment, and Mr. Toomey testified about 
his stake.. Now it is true that when we met outside of the 
commission, and without any orders of the commission, as I 
understand it, the committee said, “Yes, we will try that 
stake,” but they did not say they would try the other stakes. 
We could not compel them to try them. We have had to 
conduct some of the experiments along lines of our own. 

Now here is Mr. Toomey, and here are some railroads up 
north that have equipped some cars with Mr. Toomey's 
stakes. Your honors are here to consider as an element in 
this case whether or not it is probable that flat and gon- 
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dola cars can be equipped with a permanent stake. We 
have not taken the position that it was our duty to show 
the railroads how to equip their cars with these stakes. 
We have simply taken the position that we would do all 
in our power to help them solve this problem. When it 
comes for your honors to hear all the evidence which has 
been offered it seems to me you ought to have all the light, 
you ought to be advised of all the experiments which have 
been conducted, and I feel that you would not have all the 
light which you ought to have if we did not offer some 
evidence along these lines. 

Chairman Knapp—Mr. Moot, as I recall, your side has 
not given evidence regarding the actual tests of the Cam- 
bria and the Harvey stakes, but incidentally and to a 
considerable extent some of your witnesses have testified 
to the inherent objections to any kind of a permanent stake. 

Mr. Moot—That is true. 

Chairman Knapp—Now does it not come pretty nearly 
within the scope of rebuttal testimony, in a proceeding of 
this kind, to show to the contrary—that there are no such 
inherent objections? 

Mr. Moot—While it may be addressed to your honors’ 
discretion somewhat, this is the view I take of it, if your 
honors please: It is perfectly clear that this testimony 
was in the possession of the other side when they met here 
It is perfectly clear that if it had been presented while our 
witnesses were here, who are now thousands and thousands 
of miles away, we might have given your honors the benefit 
of the other view of that testimony. Mr. Schroyer and 
the other witnesses from the northwest, whom Mr. Lynde 
had here, and the counsel as well, have gone home. I have 
not the benefit of their information; I have not the benefit 
of anything from which even to cross examine the wit- 
nesses. 

Chairman Knapp—We realize all that and that should be 
taken into account; but to the extent I have indicated 


Testimony That Hurts. 


Mr. Moot—Let me suggest another thought to your hon- 
ors why it seems to me independent of whether it is merely 
rebuttal or not you should not go into it. I think all agree 
who have looked into the matter that if this commission 
should make an order that we either equip with permanent 
stakes or make a money allowance on the theory that per- 
manent stakes are practicable, which is the utmost that 
even counsel has claimed couid be done, and which is pre- 
cisely what Governor Stone has claimed should be done, if 
we should be ordered either to put on permanent stakes or 
make an allowance on the theory that the money allowance 
was for permanent stakes, I think all will agree that if your 
honors should make such a decision as that in the alterna- 
tive the order of power to require us to put on permanent 
stakes would reach the alternative part, and the result 
would be that the whole decision would go for naught; so 
us to that branch of the case, the experimental branch of 
the case—it is what I will call an inquiry branch of the 
case, coming within the powers of your honors as a com- 
mission to inquire as to the conditions of business and the 
manner in which it is managed—so that, as I say, it is 
within your discretion to hear the evidence. I do not ques- 
tion that you can do so. I only think that in a contested 
case of this character, based upon a petition which says not 
a4 word about permanent stakes (this whole matter of per- 
manent stakes being purely collateral to it and one, there- 
fore, on which the decision of the commission may not rest 
in the end even if it have the power), it seems to me for 
that reason, and for the reason I point out here, that it is 
most unfair to us to keep back this testimony which they 
had until our witnesses and counsel alike have gone home 
and then to undertake to present their hearing through a 
member of the committee managing this case for them, a 
member of the committee who has been making these in- 
vestigations, who has been present here in court all through. 
lt seems to me so perfectly clear on the record that that is 
unfair to us, that it is not a fair hearing ora fair trial, that 
I urge that we should not be compelled to have that col- 
lateral testimony put into the record where a decision of 
the commission may not rest upon it, where we are so busy, 
your honors as well as the counsel on both sides and the 
Lusiness men who have been here. 

Chairman Knapp—tThere is a good deal of force in what 
you suggest, Mr. Moot, but to the extent, and for the pur- 
pose I have indicated, we think it is only a proper exercise 
of discretion at least to receive the testimony. 

Mr. Barth—tThe first letter is from Mr. John Dunlavey. 
superintendent of the Duluth & North-Eastern Railroad 
Company. It reads as follows: 

CLoquET, MINN., Oct. 10, 1907.—Mr. L. L. Barru, 
Washington, D. C.—-Dear Sir: Relative to your inquiry 
regarding the Toomey car stake, we are using those 
stakes on a number of cars which we have in the match 
plank service of the Diamond Match Company and they 
are giving the best of satisfaction. Yours truly, 

(Signed) JOHN DUNLAVEY, Superintendent. 
Mr. Barth—Here is a letter from Mr. John H. Bolin, 

superintendent of the Diamond Match Company, to the 
Duluth & North-Eastern Railroad Company. It reads as 
follows : 

CLoQuET, MINN., Oct. 11, 1907.—Duluth & North- 
Eastern Railroad Company, Cloquet, Minn.——Gentle 
men: We are pleased to acknowledge that the iron car 
stakes have given us excellent service. They are strong 
and their mechanism simple and easy to operate. Where 
ears are run through doors, gateways or close to build 
ings, as we must do, their value was at once appre- 
ciated: because of their uniformity and strength the 
load can not spread out. For our purposes we wished 
them to have been a foot longer. Yours. very truly, 

(Signed) DIAMOND Mat@t Company. 

By John H. Bolin, Superintendent. 

Mr. Ross—Is that stake which you are describing, the 
Toomey stake, the one over there? Mr. Barth—Yes, sir. 
The one folded down on the side of the wall. 

Q. Have you loaded any of the cars equipped under the 
western railroad committee? A. We loaded cars previous 
to the last meeting. ; 

Q. Speaking now of the other car—the Harvey car? 
A. Yes: we loaded the Harvey stakes. I think we have 
loaded one car, and we have probably received two cars. 
From the standpoint of a shipper we found those stakes 
satisfactory. I took a memorandum for the month of Sep- 
tember at our mills as well as Chicago. ~ We loaded 1,399 
ears for September, of which 786 were box and 613 were 
open cars. That is just about an average. 


Steel Stakes in Actual Operation. 

Q. You may state whether or not it has been demon- 
strated to your satisfaction as a lumber shipper and also 
as being interested in railroads and equipment that it is 
satisfactory to equip flat and gondola cars with permanent 
stakes. A. From the study I have made of them I cer- 
tainly think so. } ; 

Q. In your railroad work do you use logging cars? 





A. Yes, sir. They are the ordinary cars with a piece run 
ning through the middle of the car; a “bunker” I believe 
they call it, and they have permanent stakes on the sides 
little short stakes about two feet long with a chain. 

Q. In some of your logging work do the railroad compa- 
nies furnish the cars? A. Yes, sir. The Omaha road fur 
nishes us with cars running from our woods and hauls the 
lumber to our woods at Haywards, about seventy-five miles. 

Q. What is the average difference in the weight of a flat 
or gondola car of lumber as compared with the average 
weight of a box car of lumber? A. For the month of Sep- 
tember our average weight on open cars was 44,000 pounds; 
on our box cars it was between 35,000 and 36,000 pounds. 
That is a good average because it was taken for the whole 
month. The minimum in our territory is west 30,000 
pounds and east 34,000 pounds. In our Chicago yard I 
think we receive about as many loaded cars as we ship out. 
Practically all of the cars that come to us come loaded, 
and that is practically true of other shippers in the Chicago 
district. 

q. Did Mr. Barnum make any statement to you as to 
the cost of those wooden stakes that he testified about yes 
terday? A. Yes, sir. 1 asked how he arrived at the price 
of the stakes on the cars that we loaded from our yards, 
and he said he guessed at it. I asked him how he knew 
what that lumber cost us, of what it cost for staking a car, 
and he said that he just simply made an estimate of it. 

Q. Have any of the Wisconsin Central railroad people 
said anything to you about a flat car or gondola car equipped 
which they had? A. Yes, sir; they told me they had gotten 
up a stake. J. M. Waling, who was then purchasing agent 
of the Wisconsin Central railroad, told me about it a year 
and a half ago—that one of their mechanical engineers had 
invented, or gotten up, a stake. I asked permission to go 
up to Fond du Lae to look at it, and he said that at that 
time he did not think they cared to go into it. 

4. You may state what in your opinion would be a fair 
allowance for the railroads to make shippers of lumber who 
equip flat and gondola cars with temporary stakes as now 
required by the railroads to hold lumber on the cars. 

Mr. Moot—We object to that. 

Mr. Ross—They put that to their witnesses. 

Chairman Knapp—Oh, no. 

Mr. Moot—Our question was whether any rule could be 
made by the shipper on one side and the railroad on the 
jther under which somebody would not get the worst of it. 

Chairman Knapp—That is the very question you are ask- 
ing us to determine in one aspect of the case. 








Here ensued a discussion on Mr. Moot’s objection, 
in which the latter said: 


A member of this very firm was sworn on this very sub 
ject. Mr. Wiehe, if he testified to anything on earth, testi 
fied on that whole question—-was examined and cross exam 
ined on the subject of the cost of loading and everything of 
that kind. 

Mr. Ross—-It seems to me it is a fair question. What does 
it cost you to load a box car and what does it cost you to 
load a flat car? 


Argument on another objection followed, partici 
pated in by Messrs. Ross, Stone, Moot, Herbert and 
the chairman, in which Commissioner Knapp said: 


Notwithstanding the admission of the counsel, or state 
ment of the counsel, it might be claimed that it was not 
necessarily a part of the complainants’ case to show that 
it costs more or less to load flat cars than box cars. Now 
the defendants in meeting the complainants’ case have given 
a good deal of testimony tending to show that there is a 
saving in the use of flat cars, which I assume will be 
claimed offsets, and perhaps in money costs more than off- 
sets, the cost of staking the car. It seems to us that it is 
within the scope of rebutting testimony to allow some evi- 
dence on the part of shippers of what that difference is. 

Mr. Barth—It cost us 24 cents a thousand during the 
month of September to load our box cars. 

Mr. Ross—And what did it cost you to load your flat 
ears? A. It cost us practically the same within an eighth 
of a cent. I took the figures for September, but they are 
an average cost for the year. Our conditions are the same 
twelve months in the year; there is very little variation. 

A Wordy “‘Scrap.”’ 

Mr. Moot—-This cost of loading cars differs in different 
yards, both flat and box? A. I only speak of our own 
yards. 

Mr. Moot—lI say, it is different in different yards; you 
know that as a lumberman-——is not that a fact? Mr. Barth 
If I1— 

Mr. Moot—Is not that a fact, Mr. Barth? <A. Wait a 
minute, please 

Mr. Moot (excitably)—No: is not that a fact? 

Mr. Barth (suavely)—Wait a minute and I will explain. 

Chairman Knapp—Do you know whether it does or not? 

. I do not know anything about anybody else’s business 
but our own. 

Mr. Moot—Is it your answer that you do not know 
whether it differs or not? A. I do not know anything about 
anybody's business but our own. 

Mr. Moot—Do you say, as a lumberman, that you do not 
know whether the cost of loading flat and box cars differs 
in different lumber yards? A. If you ask me that question 
I will answer that I think that in any yard except our own 
it costs more to load a box car. 

Mr. Moot (excitedly—That is what you swear to? 

Mr. Barth (composedly)—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moot (more excitedly)—And you said about a minute 
ago that you did not know? 

Mr. Barth—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moot (angrily)—But you swear to that? 

Mr. Parth (composedly)—Yes, sir. 

Chairman Knapp—Never mind; do not have any wrangle 
about it—ask the question again. 

Mr. Moot—Did you say about a minute ago that you did 
not know about anybody's business except your own? I 
did. 

Q. ,About the cost of loading flat and box cars? <A. Yes, 

sir. 
Q. Now you say it costs more to load flat cars in other 
people’s business than it does box cars, do you? A. You 
asked me what I thought. If you ask me the question, I 
said I do not think— 

Mr. Moot (excitedly)—Did I ask you what you thought? 
Iilave I asked you any such question this morning? 

Chairman Knapp (soothingly)—He disclaims any knowl 
edge, and you do not ask for his opinion? 

Mr. Moot—No, sir. 

Chairman Knapp—So that is disposed of. 

Ir. Moot—Let us see; would it cost any more in your 
yard to load a box car if it had to be loaded with mixed 
stuff: if it had to be taken from different piles, and by 
wagons and drawn to the car and put upon the car, whether 
the car was a flat or a box car? A. If it was assorted 
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sizes and had to come from different parts of the yard it 


naturally would cost more. 

Q. Your business in Chicago is that of wholesale lumber 
dealers? A. Yes, sir. We handle all kinds of lumber, pine, 
hemlock, fir, but do not handle logs at all, poles, pulpwood, 
cordwood or anything of that general rough nature. We 
handle dimension stuff and boards and planks, siding, ceil- 
ing, ‘ooring, partition, shingles and lath. 


Trying to Establish a Concession. 


Q. You said something about that Omaha railway; what 
is that Omaha railway? <A. It is a part of the North- 
Western system. 

. You did not say about whether those logs that were 
handled on that logging railroad, the stakes and chains 
were handled there under a special contract or not—how 
is that? A. I do not think I should be obliged to answer 
that question 

Chairman Rnapp—Do you know? A. It is a special con- 
tract that is handled by the president of our. company. 

Mr. Moot—You know what it is, as manager of the com- 
pany, do yon not? A. I do not. 

Q. You know whether there is an allowance in your con- 
tract made to anybody, one way or another, for locks and 
chains? A. I know we do not pay for the locks and chains 
unless we lose them. 

- Do you know what special arrangement or rate is 
made? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Although you furnish the locks and chains and stakes? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. There is not a regular rate, but there is a_ special 
arrangement? A. don't know. I do not know the sub- 
stance of that contract. I assume it covers what our road 

ays. 
as Q. This Diamond Match Company railway is a private 
railway? A. The Diamond Match Company does not own 
that railroad; it is owned by the Duluth & North-Eastern 
railroad. I don’t know the stockholders. 

Here is a pocket railroad list—see if this is a correct 
description of it: ‘Seventy-five miles, four locomotives, 155 
ears; F. Weyerhaeuser, president; H. C. Hornby, vice presi- 
dent; J. E. Lynds, secretary and treasurer; H. G. Stevens, 
room freight and passenger agent; J. C. Campbell, super- 
ntendent.’’ Is not the president of that railroad well known 
as the richest lumberman in this counfry? <A. I assume 


e is. 

Q. Then it is a lumber railroad, isn’t it, so known? A. I 
ever was on the road and have never scen it. 

Q. When you testified a minute ago that it was a part of 
some other system you testified to something you did not 
know? A. I did not testify that it was a part of any other 
system. 

Q. You have seen two or three loads of lumber, sawed 
lumber, carried upon cars equipped with permanent stakes. 
Your opinion of the permanent stake is based upon observa- 
tions of those two loads? A. No; upon my examinations, 
and in our meetings talking it over. I am a lumberman and 
not a mechanical engineer. 

Mr. Andrews—I understood you to say that it was true 
of the Chicago district that the lumbermen in that district 
receive as many loaded cars of lumber as they send out from 
their places? A. I said we received, and he asked the ques- 
tion if I thought the balance did also, and I said I assumed 
that they did—I had no knowledge. 

Mr. Andrews—lIs there any lumber that reaches Chicago 
by the lakes? A. Yes; a small percentage of it now—a 
very small percentage of what it used to be. 

From an Authoritative Source. 

J. E. Rhodes, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was questioned by Mr. Ross, and stated that 
the members of the former organization manufactured 
white pine lumber to an extent of about two and one- 
half billion feet annually, or about 125,000 to 150,000 
ears, and that the members of the Hemlock associa- 
tion make between 6,000,000,000 and 8,000,000,000 
feet annually, or possibly 20,000 cars, and that the 
members of the association are located in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and Iowa. 


-Q. Do you know whether or not the members of your 
association charge the consignees for the stakes? A. They 
do not. 

Chairman Knapp—Is there any claim about that? It 
does not appear that they do to any extent except in 
California. 

Mr. Moot—And on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Ross—As that is conceded, I will not go into that. 

Mr. Moot—That is all we have been able to prove. 

Mr. Holden—I think the evidence of the complainants 
themselves is that there is a great deal of use gotten out of 
the stakes—a great deal of value gotten out of them. 

Chairman Knapp—lI know, but that is not the point. 

Mr. Holden—I know it is not the true point. 

Chairman Knapp—I think there was some evidence in one 
instance where the consignee was charged for the stakes, 
but it appears to be the general fact, and sufficient for all 
purposes of this case, that with the exception of the Pacific 
coast territory, or lumber shipped from the Pacific coast 
states and the Rocky mountain region, the cost of staking 
is charged to the consignee, but outside of that territory 
generally not. 

Mr. Moot—There is one other objection of some magnitude 
in the evidence; that is where the stakes go with the load. 
Along the seaboard they go on to the vessel and are charged. 

Chairman Knapp—Yes, and there was some testimony yes- 
terday where they were used over and over again where there 
was a short haul from the mill to the lakes. 

Mr. Ross—Have the members of your association loaded 
many cars equipped with permanent stakes, or the cars 
which were equipped under the direction of the committee ? 

Mr. Rhodes—They have loaded a few in February, March 
and April, and one since then. 

Q. Have they requested them? A. Yes; that is the Har- 
vey stake. 

* Q. What is the experience of those who did load them? 


This was objected to as hearsay and as self serving 
evidence, and after some discussion the witness 
stated: 


If I may explain my observations, the majority of the 
cars which our members load are gondolas, and foreign gon- 
dolas are shipped into that territory with coal, and we as- 
sume that they come in loaded with coal, but I have little 
personal knowledge of it. 


Cross-examination was waived. 

H. M. Graham, a lumberman, testified that his com- 
pany had a railroad in connection with its mill and 
owned and operated an engine and ears. It had ex- 
perimented with the Harvey steel stake. 


Permanent Stakes in Commission. 


Q. Tell the commission the result of your experiments 
with it. What did you do with it? A. We equipped a car 
with the Harvey stake on our logging road. We have two 
other small mills, and we use that car exclusively in hauling 
lumber from those mills to our main mill to dress and dry 
kiln it, an average of eighteen miles. This car has been 
ioaded on an average three times a week since the first of 
March, and made three trips a week in all that time, and in 
that time we have bent one stake. It has given entirely 
satisfactory service and has cost us 50 cents to repair be- 
cause the safety device did not come with the stakes and on 
the first trip it made after it was unloaded it was not but- 


toned up right, and when the engine backed in and coupled 
to it the stake dropped down and struck a tie and bent it. 
No other stakes have been bent. It takes two or three min- 
utes to operate the stakes to get them up and down on the 
side of the car. We have no difficulty in getting the stakes 
down when the load is placed against them. That car had 
the very hardest service we could give it and has been 
loaded with everything that is manufactured or sawed. 

We built the roads with the lay of the country and we 
make a curve practically wherever it is necessary to get the 
timber. It is a very crooked road, like most logging roads. 
There are places on the track where we unload logs where 
one rail is probably four inches higher than the other. 
Every time it goes over there the entire load is thrown 
against the .stakes on that side, but notwithstanding that, 
together with the shifting, none of the stakes have bent 
while in use. 

Q. You may state whether or not, in your opinion, the 
equipping of cars with permanent stakes is a problem which 
has been reasonably solved. A. From what experience we 
have had with it it has been entirely satisfactory. 

Each time this car has been loaded, supposing it had 
not had the steel stakes on it, would you have had to equip 
it with wooden stakes? A. In most cases we would. Some 
of the stakes might have come back to the mill. We would 
have had to equip one side of the car each trip absolutely, 
because we have to cut the stakes out that*are driven in 
with a sledge hammer. 

Chairman Knapp—yYou have to use stakes each time? 
A. Yes, sir. 


On cross-examination by Mr. Moot the witness 
stated that the car was used exclusively for hauling 
lumber;' that it was forty feet long, of 60,000 pounds 
capacity and hauled in a 14-ear train by an engine of 
forty-five tons, at a speed of twenty-two to twenty- 
five miles an hour over steep grades and around a 
high degree curve on the road; that in one instance the 
ear was purposely loaded very high and pulled thirty- 
five miles an hour to see what it would stand; that 
the car in question was the only one which his com- 
pany had equipped with Harvey stakes, as it did not 
need them on other cars. . 


Disposition of Refuse Lumber. 


Paul E. Page, of Buckley, Minn., was called and 
questioned by Mr. Ross, and stated that he had been 
a lumberman for twelve years; operates two mills, cuts 
on an average of 167 cars a month and ships seventy- 
five cars—the latter because he can not get more cars 
to ship; that he is located on the Northern Pacific 
railway and mostly uses box ears, because he can not 
get flat cars; that one of his mills is in the timber 
and the other twenty-two miles from the timber, and 
that 95 pereent of his lumber would go in open ears if 
he could get them and the other 5 percent in boxes; 
that 95 percent of his dressed stock goes in box cars. 


Q. You have heard the evidence of the witnesses regard- 
ing the kind of stuff that goes into the slab piles in your 
territory ? Yes, sir; the waste in that country requires 
a little explanation to make it so that anybody would under- 
stand it. Of course, where the material resources are abun- 
dant, as they are in that country, there is always improvi- 
dent manufacturing of the waste, but outside of that there 
is not much waste material burnt at the present time that 
could be marketed. We are not able to ship it to any mar- 
ket on account of our freight rates. The rate on that class 
of stuff, such as lath, box shooks and all kinds of small 
material, such as material to be made into barrel staves, keg 
heads etc., is prohibitive. 

Q. Does it cost more to ship on a flat car than in a box 
ear in your territory? A. Yes, sir, on account of the arbitrary 
minimum on the flat cars, which is 60,000 pounds where 
that does not conflict with the capacity of the car. If the 
capacity of the car is 50,000 pounds the minimum is 50,000 
pounds. If it has a capacity of 100,000 pounds the minimum 
is 60,000 pounds, but it is impossible in many cases to load 
60,000 pounds on a 100,000-pound car, owing to the class 
of material: consequently it costs more to ship the flat cars 
than it does to ship the box cars. The minimum in a box 
ear is from 31,500 pounds to 61,500 pounds, depending upon 
the size and the cubical capacity of the car. 

Q. You may state whether or not in your territory they 
enforce the Master Car Builders’ rules on cars. A. Very 
strictly. That means strong wood: the very best. We esti- 
mate it costs us to load a box car 30 cents a thousand. 

Q. What does it cost you to load a flat car or an open 
car? A. With the material that can be compared that can 
he loaded on a box car or a flat car there is very little dif- 
ference in the cost of loading. With other material there is 
no comparison at all: we mean than there would be to com- 
pare the loading of lumber and the loading of wheat in the 
same car. In attempting to load long stuff into a box car 
there is stuff that can not be loaded, because there is a 
limit to the size of it that can be loaded into a box car 
economically or in any manner. 

@. Have you seen any cars out in your territory equipped 
with permanent steel stakes? A. One. I saw the car loaded 
and as far as loading was concerned it was very practical. 


Waste Material Not Stake Material. 


Q. Is it true, generaily speaking, that the stuff which is 
burned up there in the slab piles could be used as car 
stakes? A. No, sir; it is not. ‘That, perhaps, would require 
a little explanation. There is a great deal of stuff burned 
at the mills in Washington and if a man were to stand and 
watch it he would think there was a great deal of waste, but 
if he examined that material he would find that there was 
not so much waste, and very little of it would be suitable 
for car stakes. 

We have had no opportunity out there to load gondola cars. 
There is a rule against loading them. Occasionally a car is 
allowed to be loaded to Tacoma or Seattle in a gondola, but 
not over the Cascades, as they are in the coal service. They 
are kept in that district. 

Upon cross-examination by Mr. Moot, Mr. Page tes- 
tified that but little stuff is burned that would be 
suitable for car stakes and that of stuff that can be 
compared there is little difference in the cost of load- 
ing on flat or box cars. 

Q. You referred to the freight rates on lath and things 
of that kind; where did you first find a market for the by- 
products outside of your own limited local:market. A. Our 
market is all over the United States. We first began to 
strike a market for our byproducts in the Dakotas, part of 
Minnesota, western Nebraska and Kansas. It does not go 
to the cities. That byproduct, lath and that kind of stuff, 
is used by the country dealers. 


Conclusions of an Inventor. 


John A. Toomey, inventor of the Toomey stake, testi- 
fied that he was one of the mechanical engineers em- 
ployed by the joint committee, and almost at the incep- 
tion of this testimony an objection arose, offered by 
the defense, as to the offering of testimony relative to 
the effieacy of the Toomey stake. The chair ruled in 
behalf of the complainants, and Mr. Toomey answered 
that twelve cars had been equipped with the Toomey 


— 


stake—two for the Industrial Lumber Company at 
Hampton, Ind.; two for the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber 
Company; one for the Telico River Lumber Company 
and five for the New Orleans & Texas road. Mr. 
Toomey identified, the photographs of cars equipped 
with these*stakes and of a ‘‘collapsible’’ pocket used 
where temporary wooden stakes are found necessary ; 
also of a car loaded with machinery at Milwaukee, Wis. 
In response to Mr. Ross’ question, ‘‘Did you have any 
conversation with the persons who loaded that car with 
machinery regarding the utility of those stakes?’’ Mr. 
Toomey answered, ‘‘I did,’’ which raised another ob 
jection from the complainants, which the chair settled 
by stating: 

We think he may state about the operation of the car and 
what he observed of its condition either at the time it was 
loaded or later. 

Mr. Ross—What did you observe about the utility of thos: 
stakes for holding machinery on that car at Milwaukee? 

A. I noticed that it was necessary to use stakes on a 
car loaded with machinery of that character and that those 
stakes were actually used to retain that particular load 
which they did. I have letters regarding the stakes from 
railroads and from lumber companies that have used them 

Mr. Ross—From your investigation and study of the 
stakes which you have put on cars you may say whether o1 
not in your opinion they are practicable. 

I am positively of the opinion that the permanent car 
stake is practicable. 

Chairman Knapp ruled out the introduction of let 
ters eulogizing the stakes and Mr. Ross asked ‘‘ How 
many cars have you seen equipped with permanent 
stakes?’’ 

A. I have seen many cars equipped with permanent 
stakes.. I can not state the exact number. ; 

Q. Can you state whether or not from your experience It 
is practicable to handle poles on cars equipped with per 
manent stakes ? ; 

A. I believe that if the proper rules are made for han 
dling the poles and they are handled by proper methods it is 
perfectly feasible to handle them on cars equipped with 
permanent stakes. 

Safety and Weights. 

Q. Have the yard men when you have been working 
around the railroads with your cars equipped with these 
stakes said anything to you about the safety of those 
stakes? ‘ . 

A. Yes, sir. At different times yard men and railroad 
men have spoken about permanent stakes, expressing the 
opinion that it would be a good thing in view of the fact 
that cars equipped with wooden stakes are very frequently 
staked carelessly and are dangerous, and that a permanent 
stake would probably eliminate a great deal of danger to 
them in their work. 3 : 

. Ifave you weighed any of the stake pockets? Have 
you taken any of the stake pockets and the U-bolts off a 
car and weighed them—-on ordinary flat cars? 


. IT recall one car in particular. They weighed 1,350 
pounds on this car. The weight of twelve of tw stakes is 
something over 1,200) pounds With the pockets of the 


U-bolts, cast iron pockets and U-bolts and U-bolts that [ took 
off both sides of the flat car there were, L believe, thirty-two 
large cast iron pockets, and there were twice that number of 
U-bolts. The two U-bolts to each pocket with the nuts of 
the cast iron washers and the whole business that [ removed 
from the car weighed 1,550 pounds. 

Upon cross examination Mr. Toomey said that he is 
a mechanical engineer; is not connected with any rail 
way; has never been a practical lumberman; that his 
stake was patented in March, 1906, and submitted t 
the joint committee, which pointed out defeets which 
the witness remedied and submitted the stake again, 
when further defects were discovered, and these latte: 
were remedied and the stake resubmitted to the commit 
tee. His stake had been changed three times and sub 
mitted to the western committee twice. Upon the third 
submission the committee did not point out any defects. 
Witness had patented the improvements to his stak 
twice. 


Mr. Moot— Take your stake as it is and Mr. Harvey’ 
stake as it is; do you think yours is any superior to his 

A. I think there are some points in which my stake i 
superior and some in which his is superior. 


Witness would not say positively which was the bette: 
stake and the defense made an effort to show a greate: 
weight for permanent steel stakes and equipments than 
for temporary wooden stakes and equipments, and to 
lead to the inference that permanent stakes were pos! 
tively injurious to heavy loads and expensive in su 
use. 

A Spokesman for the South. 

W. B. Stillwell, of Atlanta, Ga., identified himse 
in response to questions as of Atlanta, Ga., represen 
ing the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, and w: 
examined by Mr. Ross. 


Mr. Ross—That photograph which I show you of Atlant 
Coast Line car 451—you may state whether it was tak 
under your direction. 

Mr. Stillwell—Yes; it was. 

«). About when? A. It was about six weeks ago; a mon 
or six weeks ago. 

. In Savannah? <A. In Brunswick. 

Mr. Moot-——Now, your honor, we have so many photograp! 
and counsel has put in so many matters that it seems to! 
we should hardly get anything from other car photograp! 
It is pretty nearly apparent that if you photograph a lo 
before it goes out ordinarily it looks well, ordinarily 
would not have shifted, no matter what kind of stakes we 
used in loading it; and if you photograph the load aft: 
wards that photograph might show the car in a good or 
a bad condition. It is ail due to the particular car. 

Chairman Knepp—That is true, but in meeting the cor 
plainants’ original contention that the permanent stake w 
feasible you introduced numerous photographs showing t 
Harvey stake bent, twisted and broken. 

Mr. Moot—I do not think, if your honors please, that 
would be rebuttal evidence if the claim were made that 
was in the habit of getting intoxicated very frequently a! 
they showed a lot of photographs of me in that conditi: 
to have my counsel produce a lot of a thousand phot: 
graphs taken when I was perfectly sober. 

Mr. Stone—You might not be able to do that. 

Mr. Ross—This is very brief and this will aid the witne 
in his explanation to the commission. 

Cairman Knapp—Go on. . 

Mr. Stillwell—If the commission will permit I can _ 21\ 
the history of that car, and the reason I had that phote 
graph taken was more particularly to identify the car the! 
otherwise. : 

Chairman Knapp—Go ahead. : 

Mr. Stillwell—I saw this car on the track in Brunswick. 
It was shipped to us from about 100 miles out of Brun 
wick. I went to Brunswick with one of my head men an‘ 
took with me a man with a crow bar and raised and low. 
ered each one of those stakes. The raising and lowering ©! 
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them occupied in the neighborhood of five minutes. On 
the opposite side of the car I raised every stake to make 
sure it could readily be detached from the lumber. I then 
instructed my man to have photographs of that car taken 
and I also told him to have one taken when the car was 
empty. He failed to do that. But that photograph repre- 
sents the car as I saw it after a trip of about 100 miles, 
and, as I say, I tested every stake on it to see if there was 
any difficulty in loading them and I examined all the stakes 
and the sockets very carefully and there was no defect in 
them. They seemed to be in perfect order. 

Commissioner Cockrelli—Hiow far had that car traveled? 
Pg Stillwell—One hundred miles on the Atlantic Coast 
sine. 

Mr. Ross—Here is a copy of the same thing and I want 
to ask you a question about that. Did you observe whether 
or not those stakes were bent or crooked? A. The stakes 
were almost perfectly straight. If there was any deflection 
at all it was —s what could be made by the looseness of 
the manufactured stake in the manufactured pocket, and 
not from a defect. When the stake is loosened there is a 
slight play in the socket and it might appear to the close 
observer that that stake was bent when it was not. There 
is not a sixteenth of an inch there and I examined them 
very carefully with that in view. 

Q. You made a careful study of this problem of equip- 
ping cars with stakes and you may state whether or not 
in your opinionethe problem has been successfully solved. 


Railroad’s Interpretation of a State Law. 


A. I consider it absolutely so. 

(). Yesterday some evidence was offered regarding the 
Florida equipment law. A. The Florida legislature did— 

Mr. Moot——-Now, if your honors please, I object to that. 

Mr. Ross—-You brought that in and I want to explain it 
to the commission. 

Mr. Moot—-We don't rely on any evidence as to the stat- 
ute of a state. Our evidence was purely as to the operation 
or decision made under some statute of a state, and even 
under that we consider that that statute or decision has to 
be brought here and any oral testimony about it is en- 
tirely incompetent. 

Mr. Ross—lIt is not in regard to the statute itself, but 
it is in regard to what the railroads did there and is in 
reply to the statement of one of the witnesses, as I recall 
it, that the shippers along his road did not want any cars 
equipped. 

Chairman Knapp—The only importance of that testimony, 
if any, was that it had been entirely disregarded. The 
statute has not been enforced; nobody pays any attention 
to the statute. That was the testimony. 

Mr.Ross—That is what I want to explain to the com- 
mission 

Chairman Knapp—Why that is so does not make any dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Ross—-But it is not so, your honor. 

Chairman Knapp—Oh, that is different. . 

Mr. Stillwell—When the law was passed the railroads 
equipped a few cars with pleces of steel rails cut off eight 
fect long and bolted solidly to both sides of the cars. They 
put those into the mills and the lumbermen refused to load 
them. ‘The railroads then refused to equip the cars and in 
due course a suit has been brought aealnat the railroads in 
Florida to compel them to equip under the law. That suit 
is pending and it is in one of the higher courts on appeal. 
The exact status of the suit I do not know, because I am 
not on the Florida legislative committee. 

Chairman Knapp—That is enough on that point. 


Conditions in Georgia. 


Mr. Ross—-Yesterday there was some evidence as to a 
petition to the Georgia railroad commission; what do you 
know about that? <A. I subscribe to every word in that 
petition for this reason, that until within the last three or 
four— 

Mr. Moot—Wait a minute. If he subscribes to every word 
then it speaks for itself. 

Mr. Stillwell—I want to make some explanation. 

Mr. Moot—lIf it is necessary I will withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Stillwell—It certainly is necessary. I will start by 
saying that for twelve or fifteen years of my experience in 
the lumber business I never saw pieces of lumber loaded in 
a box car. After that time, we being the pioneers in our 
parts of the country in getting up this kiln dried and box 
stuff, that class of cars was introduced. That was for that 
class of shipments. Not until the last three or four years 
did I ever see a plece of lumber loaded in a box car over 
sixteen or eighteen feet long that could go in through the 
door. Not until the last two years have I ever seen that 
class of lumber compelled to be shipped in box cars by any 
lumber shipper in our section. Within the last two years 
the railroads have gradually increased the number of box 
ars for loading lumber that was never intended to be 
loaded in box cars and to such an extent that it has be- 
come a burden and an imposition on the saw mill man. We 
an not get one-tenth of the flat cars that we need to ship 
lumber on, as a rule. Instead of that they put in a box 
car to load lumber thirty feet long through an end door. 
rhey might just as well put in a box car to load structural 
steel beams thirty feet long or a piece of steel rail, of 
which I never saw a piece loaded in my life. 

Mr. Moot-——I object to this. 

Mr. Stillwell—-It is necessary to show you the imposition 
jut upon the millman. 

Mr. Andrews—I object to it. 

Chairman Knapp—Let us come right to the explanation 
f this petition. What is there about this petition? 

Mr. Stillwell—The petition is because the railroads in 
uur section are giving us cars that were never intended to 
ship lumber on and to such an extent that they are putting 
in imposition of $1 to $2 a thousand extra freight on the 
umber by compelling us to ship it in cars that were never 
ntended for it. 

Mr. Ross—You mean shipping timbers? 

Mr. Stillwell—Yes; shipping timbers. And outside of 
his case that I speak of was an absolute— 

Chairman Knapp—The point of it is that the railroads 
all to furnish you flat cars for something that can only 
© properly loaded in open cars and tell you to load it in 
OX cars? 

Mr. Stillwell—yYes ; that is the idea. 

Chairman Knapp—A great deal of timber that can only 
© conveniently or properly carried in open cars? 

Mr. Stillwell—Yes. 

Chairman Knapp—yYou mean that this communication had 
eference to that class of lumber? 

Mr. Stillwell—Yes. 

Chairman Knap That is all there is of it? A 

Mr. Stillwell—And I would say, further, that if that 
practice— 

Mr. Moot—Wait a minute. 


Some Comparisons of Loading Cost. 


Mr. Ross—That is all right, Mr. Stillwell. What is the 
ost of loading box cars at your place? 

Mr. Stillwell—I have made a test since I was here last 
ind I find that the average cost of loading lumber that 1s 
intended for shipment in box cars, in comparison with that 
intended to ship on flat cars, is practically the same. 

Q. What is it a thousand feet? A. Taking lumber 4 
inches in thickness and 18 feet long I tested it both ways, 
putting it in box cars and on flat cars and putting box 
lumber on flat cars, and in some cases it cost more to put 
it on a flat car than it did to put in a box car and some- 
times it costs more to put it in a box car than a flat car, 
the average cost ranging from 15 to 30 cents a _ thousand, 
and the difference between loading lumber that belongs in a 
box car properly on to a flat car, the excess, is practically 
ihe same as in ery in a box car the lumber that should 
properly go on to a flat car. 

Q, Taking the process of loading a box car with lumber 


that belongs there as compared with the process of loading 
a flat car that belongs on a box car, what was the result? 
A. It costs less to load it in a box car than it does on a 
flat car; it costs less money. 

Now, from your observation and experience in the 
‘umber business, what is the average weight of a load of 
lumber as compared with the average in a box car of the 
same size? A. According to the capacity of the car the 
flat cars are loaded more nearly the capacity than the box 
cars, because a great many of the box cars you can not get. 

Chairman Knapp—tThere is no need of all that. Ask him 
the difference. 

Mr. Ross—What is the difference? 

A. I should say flat cars are loaded. possibly 10 percent 
nearer the capacity than box cars—possibly 15 «percent. 

Chairman Knapp—And the average load on a flat car is 
more even than the average load on a box car? 

A. Yes. 


Mr. Stillwell Under Cross-Examination. 


Mr. Andrews—How much lumber is in that car and what 
is the weight? Have you an idea? 

Mr. Stillwell—Yes. “I did not measure this lumber, but 
I looked at it carefully and should say there is 500 pounds of 
lumber there. (Indicating on the photograph.) k 

Mr. Andrews—It does not seem to have any cross pieces 
or ties on it? 

A. No, sir. p ; : 

Mr. Andrews—Is that so, that it did not have any? 
A. It did not; no, sir. 

Mr. Andrews—There was not much pressure and it could 
have been almost carried without those stakes, could it not? 
A. I do not think the railroads would have tested it. I 
would like to see them try it. ; 

Mr. Andrews—That is a 60,000-pound capacity car, is it 

t? <A. Yes. 
oe Andrews —~What is the length of that lumber there 
on that car? <A. That lumber looks to be about 16 to 20) 
feet lone. E hn ie 

Mr. Andrews—Is there any 20-foot lumber there? AS ix 
teen to 20 feet. I imagine some there is as long as 20 feet. 

Mr. Andrews—That is a 40-foot car? A. I think it is; 
yes, sir. 

"ihe. Andrews—You have had a good deal to say about 
lumber that ought to go in the box car and what ought to 
go in a flat car; what is your idea about that? A. I do 
ink thate— ; 
wa oy Andrews—What is the size of lumber that you think 
ought to go in a box car? A. I do not think any lumber 
ought to be loaded in a box car that can not go through 

e side door. 
ag Andrews Well, what is the length of that? A. About 
18 feet. That is about the length that you could put 

rough that door. 
oss Mr. Andrews— That is about the proper length? A. About 
the limit that can be gotten through the side door: 20 
feet would be the outside, I should say. 1 here might be 
some cars that would take 20 feet. Of course, it would be 
the measure from the door to the inside of the car. 

Mr. Andrews—You say. in answer to my question, that 
about 20-foot lumber would go into a 40-foot car? A. You 
could not load that car with 20-foot lumber at all, because 
vou would block up one side entirely and you could not get 
anything in the other side. 

Q. Eighteen-foot is about what ought to go into a box 
ear? <A. Yes. 

A Lumberman-Inventor. 


George W. Du Bes, of New Orleans, La., an operator 
whose company turns out about 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually and which operates thirty miles of logging 
roads, was questioned by Mr. Ross. He stated that the 
Illinois Central furnishes logging cars for use when 
loaded with lumber by his company. These cars are 
provided with bunks and a number of them with chains. 
Witness testified as to the movement of empty cars, say- 
ing that it was practically all north, and that the cost 
of loading a box is from 25 cents to 30 cents a thousand 
feet, with practically no difference with an open car, 
but that an open car will carry about 40 percent more 
lumber than a box car. 

The difference arises in the difference of the weight of 
the lumber. For instance, you take our cypress lumber: I 
have weighed it when it would weigh seven pounds to the 
foot. Dressed dry cypress lumber, which is usually shipped 
in box cars, will weigh less than 2,500 pounds to the thou- 
sand feet. Cypress is a wood the upper grades of which are 
practically always shipped in box cars. It is a high-priced 
lumber and can not go in open cars. Timbers of this kind 
are usually shipped on the open cars and are always shipped 
green, which accounts for the difference in weight. 

Q. Did the Illinois Central ask you what it cost to put 
the stake upon cars? ; 

A. Yes. 1 do not remember the exact figures I gave 
them, but between $4.50 and $5 per car. I have loaded from 
twelve to fifteen cars equipped with steel stakes, and have 
devised a stake of my own which has been attached to from 
thirty to thirty-five cars on the Louisville & Nashville and 
on the Illinois Central. Three cars were shipped last 
November and the balance of them have been equipped this 
summer, and, so far as I know, they have been in general 
use. 

After further testimony on practically the same line 
Mr. Ross asked: 

Q. From your study and investigation of this problem, 
do you think it is practicable to equip cars with permanent 
stakes ? 

A. I think it is. 

Q. It was testified by the defense that in your territory 
many stakes were made from refuse; is that true? 

“ Not in our case. About other mills I have no evi- 
dence to offer. We save everything at our mill. Boards 
thirteen inches long will bring us $15 a thousand at the 
mill. , 

Chairman Knapp to settle a controversy between 
counsel stated that the witness might testify whether or 
not pecky cypress is suitable for making stakes. 

A. It is not suitable for staking cars. 

Mr. Ross—You may state whether or not in your terri- 
tory the railroads furnish false floors in their cars for 
shipping bananas. 

x Yes, they furnish them. 

The witness stated that the DuBes stake weighs 
fifty-three pounds and costs the railroad company $3 
a stake; that the railroad could equip cars at from 
$15 to $20 for each car with ten stakes. He explained 
to the commission with the aid of photographs some of 
the salient points of his stakes in use and stated that 
the DuBes stake was not suitable for gondola cars; that 
about thirty cars equipped with his stake are all log 
ears and used for nothing but logs. Effort was made 
by the defense to confuse the witness on the relative 
costs of loading in box and open cars, but without ap- 
parent success. 

Grievances Graphically Told. 


W. A. Wimsatt, of Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, 
D. C., a manufacturer and wholesale dealer in lumber, 
with mills at Dover, N. C.; Bennettsville, 8S. C.; ‘‘half 


a dozen small mills down through Virginia’’ and three 
yards in Washington, came into the rooms of the com- 
mission carrying an object lesson in the shape of 
heavy wooden stake. In response to a question from. 
Mr. Ross Mr. Wimsatt said: 


Unfortunately we can do nothing with the stakes that 
come in on the cars, because most of our stakes are pine 
and the Pennsylvania railroad will not allow us to use them 
again. We have to make and furnish oak stakes for every 
shipment that we make on a flat or gondola car. 

Q. About what does that cost you here in Washington? 

A. A 4x5, 8 feet long and out of the lowest priced oak, 
$20 a thousand, 52 cents apiece. We call it roughly 50 
cents apiece. We have to put on a car from eight to 
twelve of those stakes. The labor costs at least $1 and I 
would say it is nearer from $1 to $2 for the labor. It costs 
us from $5 to $6 to equip an 8-stake car with stakes in 
Washington. 

Wooden Stakes Worthiess After Use. 
, Q.. What becomes of the stakes of the cars you receive 
1ere ? 

A. We give them away to the men because we can not 
use them. If we could use them again they would be worth 
as much to us as the oak stakes, and the character of those 
stakes as compared with oak can be seen. I brought one of 
them up here with me this morning, from car No. 6006. 
came by there this morning and I got up there and broke 
that stake out myself and put it in my buggy. I brought it 
down here and if you want it I will bring it to you—as 
good a piece of timber and as sound as you ever saw and 
will hold with any piece of oak of the same size, and it is 
better than oak because it is perfectly clear. It came from 
Jacksonville, Fla. There were sixteen of those stakes on 
that car and twenty on the one next to it. 

Mr. Moot—I understand from witnesses who have been 
heard that where lumber is taken to the coast stakes are sent 
with the timber and sent with the vessel. Do you know 
anything about that practice? 

I know that they were not, because this came from 
a cypress mill and is a longleaf pine stake. We get 
many of them and the Pennsylvania railroad will not pass 
them and compels us to use oak stakes. We have talked 
with their inspectors and tried to get them to allow us to 
use the other stakes and they will not. I have tried no 
other ne of hardwoods nor hemlock, as they do not specify 
any other. 

Mr. Ross—Is there any market here for the stakes which 
you get on these cars? 

A. Practically none. If you could get a large number of 
them you could sell them for wood for burning, I suppose, 
but it would cost as much to take care of them and pack 
them up as you would get for them. 

Mr. Moot—Take a stake like that; is there any reason 
why a stake like that, if you had enough of them, could not 
be cut into proper lengths and used for bracing and things 
like that where there was building going on, or use under 
wooden sidewalks where they were building or for anyone of 
a great many other purposes in building around Washington ? 

A. Nothing, except that they are not a standard size 
and they would have to be taken to a local planing mill to 
be cut up at a cost in excess of their value. We would not 
get enough out of them to make it worth while. 


Mr. Wimsatt was questioned further along lines al- 
ready covered, and was followed on the stand by C. L. 
Babcock, whose testimony and the conclusion of this 
report will appear in the next issue of the LUMBERMAN. 


A RETAILERS’ CHANCE. 


Now Is the Time to Buy—Present Conditions the 
Buyers’ Opportunity — Arguments Ad- 
vanced by Heavy Operators. 





Peoria, ILL., Dec. 7.—Everybody seems to have more time 
than anything else just now and so it is with us. 

Wise men in all walks of life have theorized and prophe- 
sied in regard to the late panic. Much time is being de- 
voted to predicting all kinds of good and bad results from 
the late squeeze, while all the nation is anxiously awaiting 
the action of Congress on the “currency question.” 

The “majority” of the people have such unlimited faith 
in our President that they are unknowingly adjusting them- 
selves to existing conditions, with no doubt as to the final 
outcome of the present agitation by the enactment of laws 
which will be of the greatest benefit to the largest number 
of people. 

The “minority” is composed of certain politicians, who 
welcome any condition which will enhance their chances of 
success—of people who honestly differ in their views from 
the rest of the people—and last, but not least, of “frenzied 
financiers’—professional promoters—dishonest bankers and 
their parasites, who are devoting their time and energies 
to devising means to defeat the honest purpose and effect of 
any law that may be pronosed or passed for the benefit of 
the people at large. 

In the meantime we must remember that a panic can only 
disturb but never destroy the wealth of a nation or the en- 
ergies of her people. ‘The laborer will labor—the farmer 
will farm—the merchant will merchandise. 

*_ We will eat and will wear some clothes and use some lum- 

ber, maybe not so much as usually, but will use more of all 
commodities than are in existence today. This means work 
and income for at least the majority of the people. 

This brings us up to one great question, in which our 
friends in the “lumber merchandising business” are inter- 
ested, and subject to all criticism (which we hope will be 
passed freely), we want to submit our views. 

There are north of the Ohio river approximately 12,473 
retail and wholesale yards and 4,828 planing mills and manu- 
factories which depend mostly on yellow pine for stock. 
There are in Texas and other southern states at least 3,000 
more yards which handle practically nothing but yellow pine. 
This makes a grand total of approximately 20,000 regular 
buyers of yellow pine yard stock. 

It stands to reason that with a very few exceptions eve 
one of these concerns will have to buy some stock for suc 
business as they will do from now until March 1, 1908. 
The fact is that no one has bought anything, excepting under 
compulsion of absolute necessity, since the early part of 
October and stocks have been materially reduced. At the 
lowest estimate the purchases for early spring trade will 
average three cars for each Pas and factory, which would 
amount to a grand total of 60,000 carloads to be drawn 
against stocks, which are being greatly reduced by virtue of 
the shutdown of enough mills and reduction of running 
time, to amount to nearly 50 percent of the output. 

In face of these conditions, which are matters of unques- 
tioned record, a number of the heavy operators, both manu- 
facturers and jobbers. are offering their stock at ridicu- 
lously low figures, at figures which mean a loss of $1 to $3 
a thousand to them. 

How long can this condition prevail? 

Manufacturers and jobbers who are sacrificing their stock 
at less than cost must be panic stricken or in financial 
straits, but not all of them can be in that condition. 

, ere who place their orders now are wise and provi- 
dent. 

Reasonably normal conditions alone are needed to bring 
the prices up high enough to leave at least a margin over 
the cost of production. 

With many thanks for favors in the past and soliciting 
your inguiries and orders for nothing but yellow pine. we 
remain, yours truly, C. D. Bexepicr & Co. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 


Helena—The Archer Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000: W. A. Archer, J. A. Scott and J. I. Moore. 

Little Rock—The American Timber Company, authorized 
capital $1,200,000; J. B. Jones, E. C. Walsh and M. A. 
Walsh. 





Illinois. 
Bethany—The Wilkinson Company, authorized capital 
$100,000 5 W. A., W. W.-and A. L. Wilkinson. 
" Casey—The LeMay-Johnson Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $40,000; C. F. Johnson, J. B. LeMay and J. L. 
Main. 
"Temiaiile ‘The ae Rox Company, authorized capital 
$5,000; A. D. Jones, E. E. Waiter, L. M. Clark and others. 
Oblong—The Oblong te a Company, authorized capital 
$20,000; C. F. Johnson, W. B. Jones and D. Young. , 
Rock City—The Graham Bros. Company, authorized capi- 
tal $1,060. P 
Indiana. 


Fort Wayne-—The 8S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $45,000; 8. BP. Coppock, T. B. Coppock, 
W. HH. Coppock and others, 

Kansas. 

Wichita--The Lumbermen’s Supply Company, authorized 

eapital $50,000. F 
Maine. 

Dover—Babson & Co., authorized capital $10,000; G. J. 

tabson and L. K. Lee. 

Millinocket—The Littlefield | Ce inufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; V. T. Littlefield, H. A. M. Rush 


and J. A. Kush. 
Massachusetts. 
Wakefield— The Morrison-Stoddard Company, authorized 


capital $5,000; A. Skinner, EK. E. Morrison and T. J. Sulli- 
van, f 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Carl L. Stewart Lumber Company, au 
thorized capital $50,000; L. K. Hull, J. C. Bowden and 
Cc. J. Bowden. A ae 

Mississippi. 

Meadville—The Meadville Brick & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; M. G. Bradley, L. E. Schilling, 
E. C. Se hilling and (. V. Ratcliff. ‘ 

Pelahatchie—The Adams Bros. Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; J. J. Wilson, F. R. Adams, G. E. 
Adams and others. 

Montana. 

Somers—The Somers Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $150,000. 

New Jersey. 

Jersey City—The American Burial Case Company, au- 
thorized capital $250,000; G. A. Honnecker, E. B. Town, 


ir. and L. M. Stubenvoll. : 
" “West Hoboken—The Big Organ Company, authorized cap- 


ital $250,000. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—aA. Entemann, Incorporated, authorized capital 
$10,000: J. G. Snyder, F. S. Moore and J. G. Quinn, jr. 
Brooklyn—The Liberty Packing Box Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; Max Greenberg, Bernard Greenberg and 
I. Tonkonogy. 
Brooklyn—The Newton Lumber Comnany, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; E. F. Newton, H. W. Van Allen, E. F. Dyck- 
man and others. ; 
Buffalo—The Beyer-Knox Company, authorized capital 
$75,000: F. A. Beyer, J. F. Knox and J. M. Bemis. : 
New York—The Adirondack Mineral & Lumber Manufac 
turing Company, authorized capital $300,000, 
New York—Davies Bros., Incorporated, authorized capital 
$160,000: Thomas Davies, C. F. Davies and W. G. Barr. 
New York—The Kantor Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; L. Kantor and J. B. Cooper. . ; 
Richmond—The Allen-Wheeler Company, authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; G.«W. Allen, William Wheeler and M. W. 


Allen. . 
Ohio. 
Ironton—The Whistler & Scearcy Lumber Company, au- 
thorized canital $100,000. 
Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—Thomas Drein & Son, authorized capital 
$20,000; J. W. Gray, H. W. Davis and C, G, Cadwalder. 
Texas. 


secaumont—The West India Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; W. W. Kyle, Mark Weiss, F. H. Votaw 


and others. ; 
Washington. 


Seattle—The Ceokamus River Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. M. Jackson, P. Frazier and J. F. 
teed. 

. Seattle—The United Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$5,000: Charles Wheeler, Frank Thurston, F. I. Curtis and 
Ss. B. Woodsum. 

Shelton—The Enterprise Boom & Rafting Company, au- 
thorized capital $160,000; L. T. Shelton and Edgar Fred- 
son. 

Spokane—The Schnoor Cooperage & Box Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; R. Martin, J. Schnoor 
and C. J. Martin. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Mobile—The Bacon-Underwood Veneer Company recently 
increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 
Sterrett—J. B. Turner has removed to Cooks Springs. 
Arkansas. 
Clio—The Grant Lumber Company will move to Rison. 
California. 


San Diego—The West Coast Lumber Company is closing 
out at this point and at San Francisco. 


Georgia. 
Jasper—The Pickens Manufacturing Company, receiver 
appointed. 
Idaho. 


Poise—Shaw & Kivett have been succeeded by C. R. 
Shaw. 








Illinois. 


Bethany—Wilkinson Bros. have been succeeded by the- 


Wilkinson Comores. 

Chicago—The Bickford & Knox Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Chicago—The Congress Construction Company has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 

Chicago—The American Trust & Savings bank has been 
appointed receiver for the George Keller & Son Company. 

penta S- L. Kimmel is out of business. 





Mackinaw—O. S. Skinner has sold out to C D. Hanson. 
Prospect—W. M. Susdorf is out of business. 





NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Rock City—Graham Bros. have been succeeded by the 

Graham Bros. Company. : 
Indiana. 

Evansville—The Evansville Desk Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Fort Wayne—S. P. Coppock & Co. have been succeeded by 
the S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Company. 

Monroe—Smith & Durfee have been succeeded by the 
Berne Lumber Company, of Berne, 

South Bend—The. Deming-Winnie Lumber ‘Company has 
changed style ‘to the J. C. Paxton Lumber Company and 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $60,000. 


Iowa. 


Royal—'The Superior Lumber & Coal Company has been 

succeeded by the Jones-Hendrickson Lumber Company. 
Kansas. 

Kensington—The Kensington Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Central Lumber Company, of Denver, 
Col. 

Mayetta—The Mayetta Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Goheen Lumber Company. 

Saxman—Morris & Bros. have been succeeded by I. 8. 
Brothers & Sons. 

Louisiana. 

Hart—-W. IR. Bradford has been appointed receiver for 

the Vernon Lumber Company. 
Maine. 

Perwick—Guptill Bros. & Andrews are out of business. 

Pittsfield—The business of the late Frank Bryant, oper- 
ated under the style of Frank Bryant & Co., will be con- 
tinued under the management of his brother, Frederick E. 
LTryant. 

Maryland. 

Elkton—The Henry Diebert targe Building Company 
has changed style to the Henry Diebert Boat & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Massachusetts. 

soston—Herbert L. Grogan has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey. 

Michigan. 


Holland—D. W. Jellema is out of business. 

Newberry— The Newberry Float Company has been organ 
ized by H. L. Pipp, W. W. Hills, C. Hoffman and others to 
mnanufacture floats. 

Port Huron-——The recent report of the inerease of the 
capital stock of the Haynes Land & Timber Company was 
in error. 

Traverse City—J. O. Crotser and Jerry Sullivan have 
been appointed receivers of the South Side Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The Carpenter-Glass Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Burns Lumber Company, of St. Paul. 

_ Minneapolis—The S. H. Bowman Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000, 

Minneapolis—The Strand-Youngquist Company has been 
succeeded by the National Boat Oar Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Mississippi. 

Hattiesburg—A receiver has been appointed for the Me 
Elreath Lumber Company. 

Moss Point—The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company has 
amended its charter fixing its capital stock at $500,000. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Forest Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from §: S00,000 to s: HOOLOO8, 

St. Louis—The Moore Company has filed a petition in 


bankruptcy. 
Nebraska. 

VPalisade—-W. E. Bullard has not sold out to C. EK. Milks 
as previously reported. 

New Jersey. 

Hoboken—The National Casket Company has moved its 
purchasing department to Pittsburg, Pa. 

New Mexico. 
Roy—John W. Tyler recently began. 
New York. 

Alton—IE. J. Gatchell has been succeeded by Fish, Burns 
& Fish. 

Camden—The Camden Wagon & Sleigh Company has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 

Fultonville—The Mohawk Valley Lumber Company has 
sold its plant at this point to the Fultonville Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Livonia—Hyde B. Marvin has been appointed receiver for 
Humphrey & Marvin. 

New York—The Mann & Craven Company has. been or- 
—_ d to conduct a wholesale business in spruce and hard 
woot 

New. York—The National Novelty Corporation has been 
succeeded by the Hardware & Woodenware Manufacturing 
Company. 

New York—Roth, Epstein & Lacher are out of business. 

New York—John A. Dutton has been appointed receiver 
for John Vogel. 

Rochester—The Ocorr & Rugg Company has been sue- 
cedeed by the C. H. Rugg C ompany. 


Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Euclid Avenue Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Hartville—Schumacher & Leighley have been succeeded 
by the Schumacher & Leighley Company. 

Toledo—Rathburn Fuller, R. H. Jenks and L. (. Slade 
have been appointed receivers of the East Side Lumber 
Company. 

Toledo—A receiver has been appointed for the Toledo 


Sash & Door Company. 
Oklahoma. 
Enid—The B. M. Athey Lumber Company recently began. 
Itugo—The Clem Lumber Company is out of business. 
Hugo— The Connell Lumber Company is out of business. 
Stillwater—F. F. Edwards & Sons have been succeeded 
by the Edwards Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 
tainier—The West-Hill Lumber Company has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny—The Marshall Column Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Standard Column Works. 
South Carolina. 
Pelton—Clinkseales & Clinkscales have been succeeded 
by F. W. Vaughn & Co. 
Wiggins—T he Charleston Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Westmoreland Lumber Corporation. 


Texas. 


Orange—J. D. and T. W. Key have organized the Key 
Lumber Company and have bought the timber, saw mill and 
logging outfit of Robert Morgan, sr. 

Virgie—The Donnelly Lumber Company has sold its mill, 
timber and 25,000,000 feet of yellow pine to the Lake 
Creek Lumber Company, of Houston. 


Vermont. 
Hyde Park—Charles B. Swift has sold his Green river 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


plant and timber holdings to A. G. Small and Leo Gates, 
of Morrisville, and A. A. Pike, of Stowe. 
< + Washington. 
Forest—-J. Hl. Justice recently entered the saw mill busi 
ness. 
Prairie—J. M. Iloyt has been succeeded by the Hoyt 
Lumber Company. 
Van Horn-James Van Ilorn has been succeeded by the 
Van Horn Shingle Company. 
Wisconsin. 
Beloit—-J. W. Ferguson has been appointed receiver for 
the J. Thompson & Sons Manufacturing Company. 
Boscobel—The Boscobel Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Wisowa Lumber Company. 
Star Lake-——The Star Lake Lumber Company has bought 
the plant of Salsich & Wilson. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Saskatchewan. 


Manor—-McLaughlin & Ellis have sold out to the Sas 
katchewan Elevator Company, of Winnipeg, Man. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Decatur—It is reported that N. B. Hall & Sons will build 
a plant for the manufacture of slack barrel headings. Their 
former plant was recently burned at a loss of $50,000, 


Florida. 


Dowling Park-—The Dowling Lumber Company's plant 
which was burned last summer, has been rebuilt and will 
start up again in a few days. 

Montbrook—The Florida Land Company yd rebuild plant 
which was burned recently at a loss of §$ wo. The new 
plant will have a daily capacity of 50,000 fee . 


Kentucky. 


Somerset—The Somerset Lumber & Manufacturing Com 
pany will rebuild plant recently burned at a loss of $30,000 


Michigan. 


Cheboygan —The Dunean Bay Manufacturing Company has 
rebuilt lath mill burned last summer. The plant will have 
an annual capacity of 5,000,000 lath. 


Mississippi. 


Ilollywood— The Leavitt Lumber Company, of Chicago 
Iil., will rebuild plant at this point which was destroyed by 
fire recently. The burned plant had a daily capacity of 
10,000 feet, 

Meridian——The Milbrooke Lumber Company Is erecting a 
hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet, the 
cost of which will be about $10,000, 


Montana. 


Eureka—-The Eureka Lumber Company has installed a 
McDonough band mill and a planing mill. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—Louis Bossert & Son are building a large Emer 

son dry kiln in three sections, 19x85 feet 
Oklahoma. 

Tushkahomma—The Jack Fork Lumber Company, organ 
ized with capital stock of $25,000, has almost completed th 
erection of its saw mill with a daily capacity of 25,000 
feet 

















South Carolina. 


Robbins Neck— Mann & Parker, hardwood operators o 
taitimore, Md., have their mill at this place almost built 
The mill when complete will have a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet. 

Washington. 

Elma—The Mack Shingle Company is building a shingh 
mill with a capacity of 150,000 shingles a day 

Tacoma—The American Logging & Construction Company 
is building a saw mill for eastern parties to cost about 
$66,000, The mill will have a capacity of 125,000 feet 
day 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. , 
Mobile-——The plant of the Mobile Cooperage & Box Manu 
facturing Company was destroyed by fire December 6. 
Kansas. 
MceCune—The yard of tae Dolson Lumber Company wa 
burned December 10, causing a loss of $8,000; > partial! 
covered by insurance. 





Michigan. 


Cadillae—The still house in connection with the chemic: 
plant of Cummer, Diggins & Co. was burned recently at 
loss of $90,000; insurance, $18,000. The plant will be ré 
built immediately. 

Manistique—The entire plant of the Chicago Lumberin 
Company was destroyed by fire December 15, entailing a lo 
estimated at $100,000. It is reported that there was pn 
insurance on the plant. Two men lost their lives in t! 
fire, 

Minnesota. 


Milan——-The Standard Lumber Company's office and pa 
of its sheds burned to the ground December 10, causing 
loss of several thousand dollars. 

Twin Valley—Fire, December 16, completely destroyed t! 
sheds and stock of the Ballerd-Trimble Lumber Compan 
Loss, $12,000; insurance, $6,600. 

New Hampshire. 

Warven—George M. Williams’ saw mill was destroyed 

fire recently with a loss of $5,000, partially covered 


insurance. 
New York. 


North Tonawanda—f¥ire in the shavings room of t 
plant of A. Weston & Son, December 8, caused a loss 


$5,000, 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The Pfau Manufacturing Company's pla 
was destroyed by fire December 11, with loss of $150.00 
insurance about 75 percent. 

Oregon. 
Baker City—The planing mill at the plant of the Wisco 


sin-Oregon Lumber Company was burned recently with I 
of $3,000. 


Tennessee, 


Union City—The dry kiln of the Obion Cooperage Co 
ptny was burned December 5, with loss of $5,000; no insu 


ance. 
Washington. 
Spokane—On December 10 the mill of the Holland-Ho 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire, causing a loss 0! 
$25,000; insurance, $22,000. 


v Wisconsin. 


Iola—Fire totally destroyed the paves mill of the Fros- 


ner Bros. & Sons, December 9, caus 


ng a loss of $5,000; par- 
tially covered by insurance. 
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BATTLE 


which they made to the.effect that they agreed that the 
rates of freight on lumber and other forest products 
from T'acoma to northern points north of the latitude 
of St. Louis should be as low as from Portland, Ore., to 
the same points. Asked by Mr. Kerr as to why his 
company had gone into the market and bought logs at 
50 cents a thousand when it could have been using its 
own, he replied that it thinks its own timber is worth 
considerable money and has held on to it for fifteen 
years, the panies have not broken it and the com 
pany has been able to hold on to it yet. 

Mr. Kerr——-What was the difference in the cargo price in 
1906 as against the rail price in 1906 for the same grade of 
lumber 

Mr. Griggs—-I can only tell you on a comparative basis on 
lists. Export prices last year ran from $14 to $16 and $18, 
and No. 2 on that list would be $2 a thousand less. It is 
entirely a different trade and entirely a different market. and 
an entirely different method of shipment. We handle it by 
steamers or big cargoes and assume the demurrage and get a 
different grade of lumber; but the prices on the rail list I 
gave you I think the price was $14 or possibly less; that 
same grade of lumber might be figured at about $1. 

Continuing he said that at the present time it is off 
about $5. The company cannot sell. For the first 
about $5. The company cannot sell. For the first time 
it has no orders on its books. It is filling a govern 
ment contract or it would be compelled to close down. 


Costs of Lumber Production. 

The next witness was William A. Whitman, who, in 
response to examination by Mr. Abel, stated that he 
was in business in Tacoma and in connection with the 
Tacoma Mill Company, with which he had been con 
nected, with the exception of two years, for the last ten 
years as its Tacoma sales manager; that as such he 
was acquainted with the price of lumber and the cost 
of producing it at the company’s mill, the capacity of 
Which, on a 10-hour run, was about 80,000,000 or 90, 
000,000 feet a vear. In some years the company has 
sawed 83,000,000 feet, last year 72,000,000 feet, and 
this year it will saw about the same. It buys its logs 
in the open market; the price during the present year 
has averaged from $11.25 to $11.50 a thousand feet; 
last year about $1.50 less. The cost of manufacturing 
he placed at about $7 a thousand. The proportion of 
the cut shipped east by rail varies from 121. percent 
té 1714 percent, The total cost on board he gave as 
$18 or $19 a thousand and the selling price about 
$19.50, thus making a profit of from $1 to $2 


On cross examination Mr. Kerr stated that the wit 
ness seemed to be the first witness able to distinguish 
the cost of manufacturing any particular kind of lum 
ber, and asked what his theory was. To which Mr. 
Whitman replied that it was not a theory but that the 
information is accurate. Rail shipments east run fron 
45 to 60 pereent clears and _ selects. The other part 
will run common, The upper class of stock is kiln 
dried and surfaced, and a great deal of it bundled and 
shipped by rail; common lumber is surfaced only. 
That accounts for the high cost of that class of lumber. 

After a tedious cross examination as to the cost of 
production of the various kinds and some very sarcastic 
questioning by Mr. Kerr, Mr. Whitman stated: 


We can tell what our average cost. is We can not tell 
What the clear lumber costs that comes out of a log We 
an not tell you how much the common lumber costs or the 


ther grades of lumber that come out of the log There is 
me general average cost our total labor cost for the vear is 
so much money, our supplies are so much, ete., all the way 
through So many million feet of lumber are manufactured 
It is very easy to determine what they cost in a way On 

irse that is net a fixed cost, nothing positive about it No 


man can estimate his probable losses or depreciation 


The witness stated that the mill was established in 
ISGS as a eargo mill, and before the railroad was in 
there; that it is run partly as a cargo and partly as a 
rail mill; rail getting in there about ISSS or ISS9 The 
proportion shipped either way varies in different years. 

Shingle Manufacturing Costs. 

In response to further cross examination at the hands 
ft Mr. Kerr he stated that ins company has a shingle 
mill at Kangley; that the cost to manufacture *A’* 
shingles is about 75 or S80 cents; that they are kiin 
lried sometimes as light as 125 pounds, but the aver- 
ive weight is in the neighborhood of 135 or 140 pounds. 
Prices varied from $1.25 to $3.25 during the last five 
These shingles go largely into North Dakota, 
though they are shipped all over the United States. 
\t Porter, Wash., he stated that he lost money in the 
shingle business in 1898 or 1899, when the price ranged 
from $1.10 to $1.45 and that he had lost about $5,000 
luring the two years of business. Competition is met 
n some markets with the cypress, also with cedar shin 
vles manufactured in Wisconsin and Minnesota, also 
vith white pine shingles. <A good deal of the com 
petition is among the Coast mills themselves, owing to 
he fact that they are run eleven or twelve months in 
the year, while the consumption practically covers a 
eriod of only eight months. They are always ahead of 
the market and the result is that they cannot make any 
noney. He stated that there was also a large amount 
f competition with other classes of roofing materials; 
ilso that he would be satisfied if he could get a profit 
f 10 cents a thousand shingles the year round. 

Questioned by Mr. Cotton Mr. Whitman stated that 
is company cannot sell common lumber at all in’ the 
\0-cent territory. 


vears, 


Limits of Profitable Territory. 

Mr. Cotton tried to have the witness state that no 
person manufacturing lumber, situated as the witness 
was, at Tacoma, could sell in the Colorado section on 
the old freight rate basis, but Mr. Whitman stated that 
he thought he could do so, for the reason that the 


quantity of fir timber that goes into Denver is largely 
dependent upon the selling prices for yellow pine lum- 
ber. That is a kind of meeting ground for the moun- 
tain pine and the lumber that. is manufactured down in 
New Mexico, and it is a pretty fierce battle ground so 
far as competition is concerned for all kinds of lumber. 
In response to redirect examination by Mr. Abel the 
witness said that with the old rate prevailing the trade 
into the territory into which his company formerly 
shipped would go on constantly increasing and orders 
could be obtained at the old rate at the present time. 
Asked on recross examination as to how he knew this 
he replied that the company is still getting a few orders 
on which it is taking chances. He stated that just as 
soon as the company became informed that the new 
rate would be introduced it notified its salesmen who 
covered the territory not to accept business except upon 
the contingency that the company would be able to 
ship previous to the advance and that immediately 
caused confusion. 


Permission was given to admit the unsworn deposi 
tion of Mr. Vest. 

Adjournment was taken at 4:14 p. m. until Monday 
at 10 a. m. 


MONDAY MORNING’S HEARING. 


John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber ¢ ompany, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, said that his concern used twenty 
five carloads of Pacifie coast lumber annually; that 
the dealers there altogether used 113 or 114 carloads. 
Two concerns manufacturing oats food products used 
100 to 500 cars of Pacifie coast box shooks. Mr. Barry 
said that the rate to Cedar Rapids on all Pacific coast 
lumber had been 50 cents a hundred, and that if any 
advance were put in force it would be impossible fou 
dealers to handle Coast lumber. 


We now use and have in our yards and have had for the 
past three years S-inch fir shiplap, 12-inch common boards, 
2x12 common ftir, 12, 14 and 16 feet long and 3x12 in the 
same lengths, and if the price were increased the consumers 
would not take the fir In fact, if we added 10 cents a hun 
dred pounds to the price of 3x12 fir we could furnish bridge 
planks in oak for practically what that addition would 
make, so that we could not handle that line of fir The 
present price of northern pine, 2x12, is $20.25; of fir, SZS 
These two woods of the dimensions specified are in direct 
competition with fir fen cents a hundred added to the 
freight rate of $28 on fir would make the price $31 a thou 
sand and over, and the consumer would take northern pine 
instead, or oak at 75 cents a thousand more 


Further Mr. Barry stated in effect that the freight 
rate on northern pine to Cedar Rapids is 12 cents a 
hundred, the rate on fir being 50 cents. Northern 
pine comes from Minneapolis. Present prices, on the 
rail rates named, are the same for both northern pine 
and fir, namely, $29 a thousand delivered cat Cedax 
Rapids or any other point taking the rail rates named. 
On 35x12, adding 10 cents a hundred in freight, the 
price is raised from $29 a thousand to $32, making the 
northern pine much cheaper. 


Planks of the character 
named are much used in lowa for bridging streams. 
Fir has been used almost exclusively since the advance 
in prices of northern pine, 


Advanced Rates Frohibitive of Trade. 


Mir shiplap at Cedar Rapids is priced at $27 and 
northern pine $28.25 a thousand. Both kinds are ear 
ried in stock, but fir has sold the most freely be 
cause it is the cheaper. Adding 10 cents a hundred to 
the cost of freight the price condition would be re 
versed. The list price of fir edge grain flooring a 
Cedar Rapids is $37 


a thousand; yellow pine, $38.25. 
Adding 10 cents to the freight rate would put fir out 
of the market. The effeet of the proposed advance in 
freight rates also would apply to the lower grades 
cut them out of suecessful competition. The vellow 
pine rail rate is 30 cents; the old Pacifie rate 50 eents: 
the advance makes it 60 cents a hundred on fir and 
spruce and 72 cents on cedar lumber and shingles; the 
old rate was 62 cents on cedar. The rate on vellow 
pine to Omaha is 25 cents a hundred, the old rate on 
fir 50 cents. If the fir rate were really proportional 
to that on yellow pine it would be 37 cents instead 
of 50 The proposed advance of rates on fir lumber 
would be tantamount to an advance of $3.50 a thou 
sand on rough, green lumber. 

Mr. Barry in answer to questions from Mr. Wim 
bish explained that it would be feasible for the Brit 
ish Columbia mill operators to ship lumber over the 
Canadian Pacifie railway to Port Arthur on Lake Su 
perior, pay the duty of $2 a thousand and place lum 
ber in the markets of the United States in competition 
with northern and southern pine. Under existing rate 
conditions Mr. Barry’s company receives considerable 
amounts of shingles from the coast of British Colum 
bia. Stumpage from which shingles are made in that 
province is cheaper than in the States. The cross 
examination and redirect elicited but little additional 
of importance bearing on the issue. 

A Much Sought Witness. 

At the conclusion of Mr, Barry's testimony J. H, 
Bloedel was recalled and questioned as*to lumber con 
ditions prior and subsequent to the disasters at San 
Francisco in April, 1906, particularly with reference 
to raises in price and the demand for low grade prod 
ucts. He testified that the railroads did not inerease 
their rates on such difference, exeept the Southern 
Pacific, which increased its rate from $3.10 to $5 a ear. 
He testified also in regard to rates by lumber schooners 
and as to the advance in price of logs on Puget sound 
from January 1, 1906, to January 1, 1907, which was 
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about $3, at the conclusion of which Mr. Teal served 
notice that he would require from the railroad com- 
panies certain data, naming ten couyts, relative to pur- 
chases, expenses, disposition of funds ete., these to 
cover the period June 30, 1897 to June 30, 1907. 


Conclusions of a Railroad Magnate. 


James J. Hill, having been called and sworn, testi- 
fied in substance that he was a director and chairman 
of the board of directors of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company. He said that at the time the railway 
named was finished little or no lumber was going east. 
Cars that went to the Coast loaded mostly returned 
empty. There were a few carloads of lumber and a 
few boxes of salmon. He assembled the lumbermen of 
Seattle and a few at the mouth of the Snohomish river. 
This was, he thought, in 1893. The rate on lumber 
to the Mississippi river was then made at 40 cents on 
fir lumber and 50 cents on cedar. Fir lumber was then 
bought by the company at $5 to $6 a thousand. He 
told the lumbermen that if the business grew to the 
extent of making it necessary to haul the cars empty 
to the Coast the lumbermen would have to pay a higher 
rate. After the financial depression of 1893 business 
was very dull on the Coast. He got some of his bank 
ing friends in New York to advance money on cedat 
shingles, that is, on the bills of lading. 


The Return Haul. 


As late as 1897, when the Great Northern was taking 
forty to fifty cars a day loaded to the Coast, it was 
bringing back fifteen to twenty ears of lumber. 
ing timber was very cheap—back from the road 121% 
to 15 cents a thousand; nearer the railroad, 25 cents. 
The advance in shipments began almost entirely after 
1897. When white pine stumpage advanced in price 
When white 
pine was worth $2.50 to $5 a thousand little Coast lum- 
ber moved east. When pine stumpage got to $12 and 
$14 a thousand the demand for western lumber in 
creased, The Great Northern tried to inerease the 
supply of empty cars on the Coast by developing the 
export business, and met with considerable 
but now there is little of that export business. 


Stand- 


that on the Coast measurably rose in value. 


success: 


Burdens of the Railroads. 

The justification of the recent advance of rates on 
lumber is the additional cost of handling the railroad 
property and its operation. As late as 1897 but fifteen 
to twenty carloads of lumber a day went east over the 
Great Northern. This year at times as high as 175 
to 200 cars a day have moved eastward. As to capacity 
of the road Mr. Hill said in substance: At times on 
the Cascade range, where there is a tunnel nearly three 
miles long, it is very easy to reach the road’s capacity, 
especially if the wind is blowing from the east. On 
such occasions it takes two to three hours to clear the 
tunnel of smoke and gas after a train has pulled through 


the bore. 


In cold days it clears sooner. Cars 
number of 200 a day have been taken through the Cas 


cade tunnel. The normal capacity is 125 ears a 


but the installation of electric power is designed to 
increase the capacity to 300 cars in each direction. 

Mr. Hill said he did not think that the advance of 
10 cents a hundred would make any material difference 
in the quantity of lumber used. = It 
months and possibly twelve. The inereased cost of 
railway supplies of every kind and labor has within 
eighteen months to two years been from 30 to 40 pe 
cent. A great deal of lumber is used on the line. 
Prices may have been cheaper within the last six months 


might for six 


to a year, but other expenses have not deelined, 

Mr. Hill was sharply questioned by the commission 
as to whether or not prices of supplies will decline, and 
the railway magnate was cautious about committing 
himself; but he did insist that prices of steel are hold 
ing up with firmness. He was mostly noncommittal on 
the labor question. Despite the ery about car shortage 
he said that this year there had been no blockade of 
traffic on the Great Northern railway. Business had 
been moved with less trouble and delay than in any 
other year that he could recall in the last ten or twelve 
year period. Mr. Hill was subjected to a fire of ques 
tions about the Great Northern railway, the new joint 
line of that road and the Northern Pacific between 
Spokane and Portland, the Burlington route and other 
giatters concerning western railways, their ownership 
and management, but he parried most of them, pro 
fessed ignorance at times, and altogether showed that 
when he chose he was invulnerable to the most search 
ing cross examination. 

D. M. Clough, of Everett, Wash., was the next witness 
ealled: after Mr. Hill. He related his experience as a 
lumberman in Minnesota before going to Washington, 
and in reply to questions stated that he was governor 
of Minnesota in 1894 and from 1894 to IS9s, serving 
two terms. He gave the names of his associates and 
stated that they were all imeorporated under the laws 
of Michigan, which require a detailed report: annually 
of the company’s operations. He testified as to having 
built a saw mill in Everett and as to prices paid for 
logs and the personnel and operation of the loggers’ 
association. The witness advised the commission as 
to the expenses of the operation of his concern, the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, and gave details as 
to the profits of its operation. He related the details 
of the building of a shingle mill of 600,000 capacity a 
day, operated by the Clough-Hartley Company, whieh 
operation was closed down November 1 beeause there 
was no sale for shingles. In regard te the manufacture 
of the latter he went into details in reply to questions 
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of counsel, and gave information also on the manu- 
facture of lumber and its shipment. 

Following Mr. Clough’s testimony the commission 
adjourned to December 17 at 10 a. m. 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

D. M. Clough resumed the stand under cross exam- 
ination, which showed that the mill was very favor- 
ably located, loading for coastwise shipment as well as 
by rail, and was of most modern construction and able 
to produce. lumber at a lower cost than the average 
mill. He could not state the output of the mill for 
any year from 1900 to 1907, nor the total output for 
the period. He thought the average cut for the period 
was somewhere about 40,000,000 feet, and its average 
daily capacity about 150,000 feet, as it had been in- 
creased from time to time to its present 175,000 feet 
capacity. On the average about 160 men were em- 
ployed. He had testified that the manufacturing cost 
was $3.75 a thousand feet, but could not analyze into 
any of its items. On the estimate of the government 
that the timber of that section would last the present 
mills about ten years he thought it would be a much 
longer period, which by questioning was brought down 
by successive stages to about twenty years. The com- 
pany had reserved no surplus for possible hard times 
nor misfortunes such as burning of plant, and would 
have to borrow money or draw on the stockholders in 
order to continue in business under circumstances that 
would not allow it to continue on current profits. He 
eould not tell what the profits of the company had 
been a thousand feet of’ product for the time for 
which he had given figures, or what the average sell- 
ing price of the product had been. He could not state 
what part of the rau trade had been in uppers, but 
thought it was about 40 percent upper grades and 40 
percent lower grades, and that the average selling 
price was about $13. He thought they had shipped 
about 30,000,000 feet by rail and about 15,000,000 feet 
by water. The company had recently sold to Mr. Nel- 
son in San Francisco 10,000,000 feet of common lum- 
ber at a price on mill docks of $10 for No. 1 and $9 
for No. 2 common. 

On the question of resources in case of hard times 
the witness said: ‘‘If we wanted money we could go 
to the banks and get it.’’ 


Mr. Teal—From what bank could you get money so easily? 
A. We could from most any of them. 

Q. You think, then, you could borrow money when the 
Great Northern railroad could not? <A. I don’t suppose 
we could borrow any money today or within the last thirty 
days. 

Which are precisely the kind of circumstances un- 
der which the company would have any need to bor- 
row money. In other words, the testimony indicated 
that the company’s ability to borrow money to tide 
it over hard times is limited to the period when there 
are no hard times. 

The witness stated that his interest in the company 
was limited to one share of stock, $10. The Robbins 
estate owned 51 percent of the capital stock, $51,000. 

Mr. Teal—Do you know that in the summer of 1906, at 
the instance of Mr. Robbins, the books and accounts of that 
company were examined by an expert? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you know that following that examination Mr. 
Robbins was dissatisfied and offered the mill for sale? A. 
I did not; but no later than three months ago I tried to 
buy out Mr. Robbins and he offered to sell me for $375,000 
his $51,000, and finally got down to $350,000. 

Q. If you own only one share of stock how were you 
able to buy? A. I could raise some money. 

Q. You have no money yourself? <A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t know then he offered it to Mr. Griggs? 
A. I never knew he offered it to anybody. 

Q. Then we are to understand that on these large profits 
you have. testified to you can get into the eastern market 
and absorb the proposed rate advance and sell all the lumber 
you manufacture? A. Did you understand me to mean 
that the lumber manufacturer alone could stand this $2.50? 

Q. I presume you meant that or you would not be on 
the witness stand. A. No, the manufacturer alone can not 
absorb this $2.50 advance. There is no question about that. 
But he is not the entire lumber business. The logger can 
stand a third of it, the manufacturer a third and the line 
yard man a third. 

Q. You have some regard for Mr. Hill’s opinion in traffic 
matters, have you not’? A. I think he is one of the 
brightest men in this country. 

@. Hasn’t he been for many years a friend of yours? 
A. O yes, all us Minnesotans think a great deal of him. 

Q. He was a warm advocate of yours in politics, was he 
not? A. Not more so than a majority of the people. I 
never was defeated. 

Q. Pursuing that inquiry, you had back of you the influ- 
ence of the railroads, had you not? A. I don’t know, any 
more than any of the other large interests. : 

Q. You ran 50,000 votes behind McKinley, didn't you? 
A. I ran away behind—but I was elected. ; 

Q._ Why do you feel so much interest in this matter that 
you have come down here over 3,000 miles to testify? ». 
I thought I would come down here with the balance of the 
lumbermen. 

Q. But we are interested in getting the rates lowered. 
Are you interested in getting them up? A. I don’t want 
to be understood as interested in giving anything away, but 
if I am on the stand I am going to tell the truth. “I am 
_— interested in giving the railroads one cent that I don’t 
1ave to. 

Q. You might have given your testimony on the Pacific 
coast and were subpoenaed to have your testimony given 
there. A. I saw fit to come here. : : 





Although witness had testified that the mill was of 
175,000 feet daily capacity it came out in examina- 
tion that the capacity had been given to the railroads 
as 200,000 feet in the car distribution, so as to get 
more cars than it otherwise would have had. Witness 
stated that he did not believe he had made such a 
statement, though he would not swear that he had not 
done so. The profit a thousand feet on the opera- 
tion, as near as it could be figured out from witness’ 
testimony, was about $1.80 a thousand on the output. 

The next witness was Johan Poulsen, of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., whose tes- 
timony was that he had been engaged in the lumber 
industry for forty-two and one-half years, and for 
thirty-one years in Portland; formerly in Lyons, Iowa, 


and previous to that in Europe. The capital of the 
company at present is $600,000; its original capital 
was $60,000, the rest having been made as profits in 
the business. The plant is valued at $300,000, and real 
estate $500,000, though costing less originally and 
having grown in value with the development of the 
city. Witness continued: 


For eight years we ran day and night, till last spring, 
when 40 percent of our men struck and are still out, and we 
shut down the night shift. 

1 run the business and my partner, R. D. Inman, looks 
after the saw.mill. He has been in the business for thirty- 
five years, all the time on the Columbia river. When I 
first went out there he was a screw turner; turned the 
screws to set the logs on the carriage, an old fashioned 
business that is now done away with. 

Five years ago the capital stock of the company was 
$320,000. There was one year we did not make much profit ; 
but we have made in the five years $1,000,000 and a little 
over. The year we did not make much protit was 1904—- 
$45,000. 

Our lumber goes all over the world. For the last six 
months about half of it has gone by rail. 

Commissioner Prouty—Give it for the last five years. A. 
I can’t say that I have estimated. I am not much of a 
hand for statistics, I only go by general results. We have 
had as much rail shipment as now in Portland, I think, for 
the last five years. 

Mr. Cotton—Do you think your business about corre 
sponds with that of the Eastern & Western Lumber Com 
pany? <A. I think it has shipped more by rail than we. 
I think it has stood in with the railroad companies better. 
We have disputed some items of demurrage and overcharges 
and have not been on the best terms with the railroad 
people. 





Witness testified that the total cost of manufac 
tured lumber was $12.50 a thousand in his mill, in 
cluding logs and all items, for 1906. Average cost of 
logs was about $10, or within 15 cents of it. Two 
years previously logs had been $6 for which a year 
later the company paid $12. Loggers told the witness 
they were doing very well at the $6 figure. During 
1906 the average selling price of the lumber was 
$16.50, or $4 a thousand feet higher than the cost. 
The company did not average that for the year on its 
146,000,000 feet of product, however, because on each 
of the advances it had about 30,000,000 feet of orders 
on hand to be filled at the old figure. The log ad 
vance that year was nominally $5 to $11, but was 
actually a dollar more owing to change in the scale. 

The mill product ran 2 pereent clear, 10 percent 
No. 2, 8 percent No. 3, 72 percent common and 8 per 
eent cull. A year previous there had been about 2 
percent Jess cull and 2 percent more common, 


Q. From where do you get your log supply? A. From 
the Columbia river from Astoria up. 

Q. Do you own timber yourselves? A. A little 

Q. About how many acres. A. We don't keep it by 
acres. About 300,000,000 feet. 

Q. From what source do you get most of your logs? 
A. We buy in the open market. We buy them and _ hire 
them towed. 

Q. Is this your price list of October 20? A. Yes. That 
would result in a larger selling price than the average I 
have given, and those prices would probably show an average 
ot profit of about $5 instead of $4. 

Q. You make your own price list? A. Yes. 

Q. State whether you aim to sell lumber at that list. 
A. We sold at that list up to somewhere in July, with the 
exception of San Francisco, which gets a rebate owing to 
conditions there. 

Q. What were you selling common for? A. Fifteen 
dollars. 

Q. And other items at figures shown by the list? A. 
Yes. ‘There is another exception, however. Export cargoes 
we figured item by item, but we didn't intend to sell any 
lower or higher than that list. 

Q. Are you a member of the association? <A. I am a 
member of nothing—in that line. 

Q. You heard Mr. Buehner’s testimony as to the various 
ups and downs shown by his chart? Does that chart cor- 
rectly state the situation? A. As far as logs are concerned. 
The lumber prices are somewhat different, but not mate- 
rially. We sent about a quarter of our total product for 
export the last year up to the beginning of this year. We 
have sold very little the last six months. 

Q. You testified that 10 percent of your rail lumber 
went into the territory affected by this rate. The balance 
goes where? A. To Utah. 

Q. You get a better rate there than Washington does, 
a 40-cent rate? <A. Yes. 

Are you still getting orders from Utah? A. We 
were up to the time I left. 

Q. How have your sales been for the last four months 
as compared with last year? A. About the same—as many 
as we could get cars for. 

Q. Last year you had a car shortage? <A. And this 
year too. 

@. Have you any trouble to get cars now? <A. No; 
there is no shortage of cars now, I think. 

a No car shortage? Why? <A. Business has fallen 
off. 

Q. Has there been a falling off of the business of Utah? 
A. All over, as far as I can see. 

Commissioner Prouty—I understand you to say you sold 
lumber in Utah up to the time you left Portland. “A. Yes. 

Q. And that was up to two weeks ago? <A. Yes. 

Q. Was your business fallen off since January, 1907, 
and if so, when? <A. About the middle of January I no 
ticed there was a slackening up of orders. That was very 
slight. It has been going down since, and orders becoming 
seareer al! the time. 

Q. State when you reduced to any extent the price of 
lumber. A. In July, and to some extent since then. 

Q. How much in July? <A. One reduction made at that 
time was on a contract for ties, for the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation line, and Mr. Koehler wanted them for less and 
I told him to put in an order for them and we could make 
better prices. I sold him 1,000,000 ties a month for six 
months for $3 less or $12. 

Q. Had you taken any tie contracts before this from the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation, this year or in 19062 
A. In 1905 we took an order at $7.50, which has not been 
filled because they did not furnish cars, and I told him he 
would wait now till prices came down a little. 

Q. But you are delivering some to him at $7.50? <A. 
Yes, the order was for 4,000,000 feet and we have delivered 
2,000,000 on it. 

Q. And you declined to fill the balance? A. No, we 
shipped him a few till cars got short again, and besides we 
didn’t try to ship them very fast. 

Q. Why did you make the contract for $3 less than you 
had heen getting, in July? A. I knew what was coming 
and I thought T would get ahead of old man Koehler. Te 
is a German and I am a Dane. [Laughter.] He thought 
he was making a fine contract. 

Q Have there been any further reductions? A. There 
have been several drops. We are down to $11 now for 
common, $12 for common boards. 

2. You are paving the same for logs? A. We had a 
contract for logs for the year, out this month, and we are 
paying $1 less now. We have been paying $8 and $10 under 


the contract, which means $8.50 and $10.50 at the mill, for 
the two grades we buy. 

). What does it cost to manufacture, above the cost of 
togs? A. About $3.75. This year it cost $4, the highest 
it has ever cost. 

Commissioner Prouty—How do you account for the 
tremendous advance of logs in 1906? A. In the first 
place the tailroads started in to make improvements 
and the papers advertised it. Then in the spring the 
San Francisco earthquake came along and everybody 
wanted lumber in San Francisco. 

Q. When the demand falls off won't logs go down? 

. Yes, some. 
Commissioner Clements—What was the increase on the 
fir logs? A. Some $3 or $4 or $5. Every time the log- 
gers had a meeting they thought they ought to put up 
the price another dollar. 

Q. Are there associations of loggers there? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are they all included in the association? A. 
am not on the inside and can not say. I ran in on one 
of their meetings once and they were all there as near as 

I could see. 

Q. Do you own and operate any lumber schooners? 
A. No. The individuals in the company have an in- 
terest in three lumber schooners, which are controlled by 
Mr. Loop, of San Francisco. They come our way when- 
ever we want them. They have a capacity of about 800,- 
000 feet each. 

Mr. Kerr—Mr. Poulsen, the question has sometimes 
been asked as to whether lumbermen could stand this 
advance of $2 or $3 a thousand. What have you to say 
about that? A. All I can speak for is ourselves. We 
probably would ship 10 percent at a rise of $2.70. That 
would be a rise of 27 cents a thousand feet on our total 
output. If that is divided into three parts, as Mr. 
Clough says, that would be 9 cents to the logger, 9 cents 
to the manufacturer and 9 cents to the yard man 

Q. How much rise has there been in 1906? A From 
the fall of 1905 up to a couple of months ago, logs have 
practically doubled in price. No, that is not right. They 
doubled from 1905 to the fall of 1906, and stayed up till 
we had a strike last spring; then they came down 

Q. Do you have an overrun in your mill? A. Yes, 18 
to 20 percent, but last year it was not near so much, for 
loggers wanted to scale rot and everything else 





A 


Q. Assuming that you owned and handted your own 
timber, could you profitably cut any closer than it is now 
cut? A. I think they cut fairly close now They don't 
leave anything in the woods that will make lumber. 

Q. What do you do with this knotty timber? <A We 


sell it to you for ties. 

Q At what price? <A 
$6 for cull. 

Q. How can you make any money on $6 ties? A, It 
doesn't make any difference so that the total results are 
correct That is the only thing that counts We have 
shipped millions of feet to San Francisco for which we 
did not get a cent of profit We hoped to but we didn't 
And still we didn’t lose any money 


Cross Examination by Mr. Teal. 


Twelve dollurs for No. 1 and 


Q. You have your own dock at your lumber plant, and 
can run lumber from the saw right into the vessel 

Q. What do you do with your refuse? <A We sel! 
it in Portland. 

Q. Is it not true that your mill has been known as 
one of the best located and economically operated mills 


in the country? A That is what we claim 

Q. You saw a great deal of your product random 
length, and save a good deal of the cost of production 
of a mill sawing special orders? A. Yes 


Q. And your location on water is a marked advan- 
tage over the rail mill?) A. It is in that respect, but 
the rail mill gets logs $3 og $4 less or it isn’t managed 
right We can get rid of our stuff but it costs more 

In response to questions witness stated that the eut 
for 1906 had been 146,000,000; 1905, 131,000,000 ; 1904, 
122,000,000; 1903, about 118,000,000; 1902, probably 
100,000,000, as he did not remember exactly when the 
capacity was enlarged from 84,000,000 to over 100,000, 
000, On a total produet of about GO00,000,000, there 
fore, the company had in this time made a profit of 
$500,000, or less than $1 a thousand feet. Witness 
stated that this took in different years from what he 
figured on, and said that the average profit was about 
$1.80 a thousand feet. 
an You don’t belong to any lumber associations? A. 
No. 

Q. You never affiliated with the other lumber com 
panies in that way? A. Yes, there was a strike a num 


ber of years ago and we had a sort of retail combination 
then. 

Q. So you stay out except whenever a strike come: 
you join in? A. No, I wouldn't go in with those fel 
lows for anything. 

Q. Last spring when there was an agitation regard 
ing car shortage you did not sympathize with it? A 
Not a bit. The railroad could not take care of its busi 
ness, and we could not supply all our orders, but. bot! 
they and we were making money. 


_@. Are not your principal purchasers the Souther: 
Pacific and Oregon Railroad & Navigation, other tha 
your water shipments? A. They have not favored u 


particularly. 

Q. But you and they get along very nicely together 
A. I have had as many fights with them as anvbod\ 
[ hired an Irishman with a terrible gab on him to ¢ 
and worry them, 

Q. And it is generally known in Portland you ar 
they are bitter enemies? A. Not bitter fighters: w 
simply got other outlets. 

Q. The gab man fixed it all up? A. No, it didn 
but we had some fun out of it. 

Q. Were you subpoenaed to come here? <A I wa 
asked to come, 

Q. By whom? A. By Mr. Miller, of the Oregon Ra 
road & Navigation. 

Q. Were you asked to prepare and produce he 
such a statement as the railroads have asked the oth: 
mills to produce? A, No. 

Q. Have you any objection to furnishing to the econ 
mission the same information in this regard that th 
other mills have furnished? A. I haye no objection, bu 
I am afraid that would be a terribly long job. 

Q. But we were asked to furnish it. A. You al 
fighting the railroads and I am not. 

Q. What is your opinion about the advance in tl 
Colorado rate? A. My opinion is that it is 10 cent 
higher than it used to be. I don’t care anything abou 
the rates. The lumbermen are my competitors, not tl 
railroads. 

Q. If the rate was advanced you would get the sam 
price for your lumber in Colorado? A. Just the 
as anywhere else, 

Q. Could you have gotten $2.70 more for your lun 
ber? A. I was offered $1 and $2 and $3 higher tha 
our price list and refused to take it. 

Q. Why? <A. Because our prices had doubled withi 
a year and I knew we would get a break. and I eo 
sidered the lumbermen were acting like fools. 

Q. So you sold for $1 or $2 less than other lumbe) 
men, and at the same time were filling contracts fo: 
$7.50 ties. Would not this other have sweetened that u 
some? A, There was sweetness enough anyway. 

Q. And you were offered $2 to $3 more for lumber and 
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refused to take it? <A. ‘Not in Colorado. We were 
offered by lots of people an advance over our rate. I 
told them, ‘“‘Gentlemen, we can’t take it; we are full of 
orders.”’ 


ADDITIONAL LUMBER HISTORY. 


Following the Poulsen testimony railroad counsel 
asked Messrs. Poulsen and Buehner to make a state- 
ment of lumber sold to defendant railroads within five 
years, dates and prices. Mr. Teal called attention to 
the fact that he had asked, November 24, for similar 
statement from purchasing agents of railroads, which 
had not been furnished. It was ruled that both sides 
should supply the information. 

C. I. Millard was then called and gave a general 
history of lumber business and movement in Maine, 
Michigan, California, the South Atlantie coast and 
the south. He gave Minnesota pine 30,000,000,000 and 
southern pine 160,000,000,000. He gave southern mill 
cost at $8 to $9, stumpage $3 to $4, and gave figures 
on his company’s mills showing $14.40 total cost. In 
his company’s yards in western Kansas common lum- 
ber is yellow pine, some cypress, upper grades, largely 
western stock. Thirty months ago he arranged to buy 
western commission lumber as competitors were 
handling it, but abandoned the plan on account of un- 
certain transportation caused by car shortage. Mr. 
Prouty asked if his company could have used western 
lumber under proposed advance. Witness replied that 
if bought on the same delivered price it could. Coun- 
sel called attention to the fact that by western stock 
witness meant also Inland Empire. Cars came into 
the south largely under load. 

On cross-examination witness stated that his com- 
pany handled coal at many retail yards. Its mills had 
railroads, which in some instances had tap line al- 
lowances. Southern competition in Colorado, witness 
thought, was insignificant. The average rate to the 
company’s yards from the Pacific coast is 20 cents 
higher than the average rate from the south. Mr. 
Teal compared witnesses’ average cost with the 
government’s $14.20 for douglas | fir. In 1903 
southern rates to Kansas and Nebraska advanced one 
to 5 cents and witness thought the west should have 
an advance to equalize rates. 

H. ©. Clark, of Shevlin-Carpenter allied interests 
testified regarding experience of mills at Crookston, 
St. Hilaire and Bemidji, the first mill being twenty- 
five miles from the Dakota line in northwestern Min 


nesota, the others farther east. The first few years 
after the first mill started, in 1897, bulk lumber went 
to Dakota and Minnesota. In 1900 64 percent went 


to Dakota. The following years in succession 74, 69, 
iz, 44, 38, 34 and the present year 28 percent. The 
decrease through the state had been rapid. At first 
the company could do business as far away as Willis 
ton, 350 miles, on a 24%4-cent rate. Last year it has 
done very little business west of Devils lake, 114 
miles, on a 12%4-cent rate. It had the advantage of 
quick shipment, but western lumber takes the market 
west of territory mentioned, and sends timber and 
odd sizes into Crookston itself. The company has, 
therefore, sought markets in Iowa, southern Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, and specials farther east, to a limited ex- 
tent. Dakota trade wants largely commoner than 
common lumber, good cheap lumber. The company 
has larger interests in coast timber than in north, but 
no mills. It pays 1514 cents to Rugby, where on mile- 
age equality with old coast rate it would be 5 cents. 
Orders had fallen off from June, attributed to general 
business. On crossexamination witness could not give 
business. On ecross-examination witness could not give 
thousand, or stumpage values, and acknowledged that 
western lumber had come in largely through consid- 
erable advances in white pine. He acknowledged also 
that if western rate remained consumer would pay 
more for northern product than at present. He could 
not give selling prices of his product in specific 
grades. Mill cost was about $4.25. On a recent deal 
stumpage value was $11. Asked regarding profits of 
business witness appealed to the commission, which 
ruled he need not answer unless he so desired. He 
acknowledged that the advanced rate would remove 
fir as a competitor, but on being questioned by Mr. 
Prouty modified this, saying that it would let them 
go farther west with their product. 

At Wednesday’s session William J. Miller, of an 
Omaha wholesale and line yard concern, with eleven 
vards in eastern Nebraska, which handled cedar 
shingles and fir timber, bridge blank and ash, which 
trade was preferred to yellow pine, especially for out- 
side work used near ground, testified that the increase 
rate would not cause reduction in sale, in his judg- 
ment, in this territory, taking the 5-cent raise, and 
the consumer would absorb it readily. He had often 
shipped coast lumber back from Omaha yards to line 
vards on locals up to 15 cents, at a profit, in limited 
juantities in mixed ears with yellow and northern 
pine and sash and doors. The increase on shingles is 
s cents, which the customer would readily absorb, as 
the latter often varied a dollar without disturbing de- 
mand. Prices weakened in June, especially on yellow 
pine, Cross-examination disclosed that witness’ com- 
pany owned over 100 grain elevators on the North- 
Western and Burlington roads, and that he was a 
ousin of General Freight Agent Miller of the Ore- 
von Railroad & Navigation Company. He admitted 
that the percentage of western lumber used, even at 
the old rate, was not large. D. C. Bradford, of the 
Bradford-Kennedy Company, Omaha, _ testified sub- 
stantially the same, except that its yards are also in 
western Nebraska and that it is establishing two in 
Colorado, and handles 10 or 15 percent of Washing- 
ton stock. On crossexamination witness said that in 
his opinion the manufacturer would, absorb advance. 


In part his territory the former rate 40 cents, part 45, 
and had been increased in both to 50 cents. Common 
fir had not gotten in much on old higher rate. To 
some of his yards the southern pine rate is 48 cents. 

Charles 8. Keith presented annual showings of cars 
shipped to Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Colorado dur- 
ing the last ten years, the highest to Colorado, being 
245 in 1899, as against sixteen last year; lowa 333 in 
1902, as against 128 last year. He also offered tabu- 
lated price list compared with western prices, show- 
ing that yellow pine could not compete in large and 
long dimensions. Regarding present dullness witness 
testified that his company’s cancelations had been 
sixty-two in June, 122 in July, 106 in August, 173 in 
September, 442 in October and 199 in November. On 
cross-examination Mr. Teal revealed the company’s 
interest in the coal business and large sales of coal to 
railroads and Mr. Perry’s participation in a rump rail- 
way convention at Chicago, and Mr. Keith’s sympathy. 
Western wood was preferred by the consumer on ap- 
pearance, on painting quality and resistance to weather, 
and the higher grades supplied by Coast mills. Asked 
if it was not a good thing for the consumer to be 
able to buy the better lumber witness replied ‘‘ yes, 
but he ought to be willing to pay more for it.’’ Mr. 
Wimbish asked what effect an advance of practically 
$2.80 a thousand in yellow pine rate to disputed ter- 
ritory would have. Witness stated it would drive 
them out of the market, and also prevent them from 
utilizing poor timber as closely as at present. 

E. Barns testified to general business conditions 
in the yellow pine field, already well understood by 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. President Howard 
Elliott, of the Northern Pacific, made a very fair wit- 
ness. He exhibited superimposed profiles of the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific and the Lllinois Cen- 
tral from McComb City, Miss., to Chicago, showing 
grade comparison, and according to a complicated en- 
gineer’s statement, predicted on theory, it takes six 
pounds to pull a ton on the level and twenty-six 
pounds on one percent grade. Statement divided roads 
into mileage of different grades, converted all to basis 
of one pereent grade and, of course, made a great 
showing against the Illinois Central, which cross-ex- 
amination showed to be one of the most level roads 
in country. Mr. Prouty, however, did not understand 
why eastward haul of Coast roads showed no down 
grades in this statement. The explanation was that 
even if an engine division was down hill nine-tenths 
with one hump of one pereent grade, it was figured 
the same as all one percent up grade. The witness 
made an extended talk on the general subject of lum- 
ber rates, claiming greatly increased operating cost, 
which on crossexamination he could not definitely 
analyze nor did he have any idea of the amount of 
contributory freight westbound for lumber industry 
and those dependent upon it. He definitely considered 
the matter from a technical point of view, but not in 
as broad a way as the lumbermen, looking at it from 
both points of view. His company had done well since 
the receivership, but the present surplus was none too 
large against possible losses or contingencies, and also 
large sums which must be expended in the near future 
to bring property up to traffic requirements. He had 
charged considerable expenditures for betterments off 
to operating expenses annually, as well as charging off 
for depreciation, and considered it good railroading. 

Commissioner ‘Prouty made some comparisons with 
the report of the Boston & Maine road and asked wit- 
ness to analyze different conditions which produced the 
result, among which were local hauls and a number of 
branch lines. This brought up the subject of compara- 
tive cost of moving through freight in large quantity 
in solid carloads, which point railroad counsel tried to 
minimize by showing different conditions in various 
divisions requiring a larger or smaller engine load, so 
that a solid train could not go through unchanged in 
size. 

Nathaniel B. Hinkley, railroad accountant, presented 
comparisons between defendant roads and the Illinois 
Central showing car mile cost for loaded cars in pro- 
portion to passenger earnings to gross earnings, tons 
of freight moved one mile for every dollar spent for 
fuel and similar figures for every dollar spent for main- 
tenance of way. Mr. Teal on cross-examination promptly 
showed that loaded ear cost was obtained by dividing 
total car mileage into all operating expenditure, pas- 
senger as well as freight, and refused to question wit- 
ness further, saying that such deductions were abso- 
lutely worthless. 

W. J. Rucker, of Everett, Wash., testified to produc- 
ing shingles on Lake Helen at Hartford for 40 cents 
stumpage and contracted manufacture at 60 cents a 
thousand, furnishing stumpage at $1, both fir and cedar, 
and contracted logging into the lake from 700 or 800 
feet back from the shore at $3.75. Average cost to 
manufacture fir lumber was $3.50. On cross-examina- 
tion he admitted that stumpage was worth more now, 
the logging proposition was an easy one, and entire 
operation not typical of usual manufacturing conditions. 

John Rea, a Tacoma real estate man, testified to 
some very Iow stumpage values as being representative, 
and claimed higher sales and quotations were largely 
based on lumber prices and need for early manutac- 
ture. Cross-examination disclosed that he had been a 
railroad attorney and was not so familiar with recent 
stumpage transactions as his direct testimony seemed to 
imply. The general result of his testimony was very 
inconelusive except that he had apparently not been 
able to get as good prices for timber as did others who 
sold in same townships at same period or very shortly 
thereafter. This concluded the day’s hearing. Tomor- 
row will undoubtedly conclude hearing. Oral argu- 
ments will be postponed. 


THEY HAVE A STRONG CASE. 


Lumbermen Present Arguments in Favor of An 
Amendment to Provide Hearing on 
Changed Rates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.—A special meeting of 
the subcommittee of the committee on: interstate com- 
merce, of the house of representatives, was held Tues- 
day, for the purpose of hearing the lumbermen from 
the Pacific coast on the question of an amendment to 
the interstate commerce law. Chairman Hepburn, of 
Iowa; C. E. Townsend, of Michigan; F. W. Cushman, 
of Washington, and Mr. Adamson, of Georgia, were 
present. Among the lumbermen present were E. G. 
Griggs, president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Colonel Emerson, Charles E. 
2atton, Messrs. Whitman, Yeomans, Cooper, Coldthirst 
and Chairman White of the legislative committee of the 
association. Messrs. Yeoman and Miles are from the 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Chairman White and President Griggs openly stated 
the case, and showed the desire and necessity for an 
amendment to the law requiring the railroads to wait, 
after they have announced a proposed advance in rates, 
until the shippers have been given time to make objec- 
tions to the proposed rates. 

Members of the subcommittee questioned those pres- 
ent as to the importance of such a provision in the law. 
During the discussion these gentlemen related the expe- 
rience of the industry on the Pacific coast and the dis- 
astrous conditions which have arisen from the advance 
of rates from 10 to 25 percent, which advance the rail- 
roads have the power to put into effect unless they are 
enjoined by the courts. It was shown that these con- 
ditions have wrought great havoc in the Pacific coast 
industry. Logging operations have almost ceased, the 
number of men employed in that branch of the indus- 
try has been reduced, some of the mills have been 
operated part time only, and some have been entirely 
closed. Laborers are thrown out of employment and 
the demoralization and damage that will ensue before 
the final settlement of the case is greater than can be 
comprehended. 

Representative Hepburn asked to what extent finan- 
cial conditions had influenced the lumber industry on 
the Coast. The lumbermen showed that the crisis came 
thirty days before the inception of the money panic; 
that it was brought about by the proposed advance on 
the part of the railroads, and that the uncertainty as 
to whether or not the rate is to be enforced has added 
to the burdens upon the business. It was indicated that 
a provision could be enacted whereby a hearing regard- 
ing a proposed rate should be required before any 
change in that rate could become effective. As the 
case stands the Interstate Commerce Commission neither 
approves nor disapproves any changes in rates or classi- 
fications. 

One of the strongest points made by the visitors was 
that conditions on the Coast have seriously affected 
labor. As much of the labor employed at the mills is 
not the kind that saves its money many people are 
in poor condition, and if settlement of the rate case is 
long delayed it will be necessary to institute soup 
kitchens and other methods this winter to take care of 
laboring people. 

Another interesting feature brought out in the dis- 
cussion was that if the commission should not decide 
against the advance in rates much timber in the forests 
will be lost. In 1906 and during the California dis- 
aster demand for lumber was good and prices advanced. 
It was possible for the mills to eut closer and less de- 
struction was caused in the shape of big stumps and 
lighter logs, because prices permitted marketing this 
class of material, which before was impossible. Should 
the advanced rates prevail the mills will be obliged to 
go back to the old system of logging and leave possibly 
25 percent of the timber in the woods. It was sug- 
gested that this would also mean a serious loss to the 
railroads. 

Mr. Cooper informed the committee that in his county 
are 146 mills, but practically all are stopped. : 

Colonel Emerson stated that business on the Coast was 
almost destroyed. He said much of the work was done 
on delivery prices, and that there has been no certainty 
for months as to what those prices would be. ‘ 

Six months ago lumbermen were notified that such 
advances would be made. The fact was also announced 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last March on advices 
which were received through a member of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Association. It seemed impossible 
that the railroads should think of making such a move. 

The lumbermen made a clear case before the com- 
mittee as to the necessity for a hearing before a rate 
is enforced, and congressmen were informed that no 
harm could come to the railroads in this statement, if, 
as in this instance, the rate which has been in force for 
fourteen years should be maintained until a hearing 
could be had. On the other hand the uncertainty has 
done millions of dollars worth of damage to the lumber 
industry. 

The hearing was an interesting one, and at its close 
those present were entertained at lunch by Congressman 
Fordny, of Michigan, who is a lumberman and leg- 
islator. After the luncheon Representatives Cushman 
and Pile divided the delegation into two parts and 
escorted them around the capital, visiting the Supreme 
Court, the house of representatives and other points of 
interest. 
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FIRST ANNUAL CEMENT SHOW AT CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers of Portland Cement Join With Users and Machinery Men in a Successful Exploitation of Cement and Concrete—Some Conspicuous Exhibits. 


‘<The most successful ‘show ever held in Chicago”’ 
was the verdict of a majority of the 10,000 visitors at 
the first annual cement show held at the Coliseum, in 
Chicago, this week under the auspices of the Cement 
Products’ Exhibition Company, a corporation formed 
for the express purpose of educating the people of the 
middle west to the possibilities and the ever varying 
uses of cement and concrete for building construction 
and other purposes. At first glance it might have 
seemed to some of the lumbermen who visited the show 
that the exploitation of cement was directly antago- 
nistic to the best interests of producers, wholesalers 
and retailers of lumber, yet the promoters say that this 
merely is a superficial view and that as a matter of 
fact it is their desire that cement shall go hand in hand 
with lumber, supplementing the use of lumber, supply- 
ing deficiencies, but not endeavoring in any way to 
displace lumber in its legitimate uses. In the opinion 
of the directors of the éxhibition the introduction of 
cement and its increasing use in the building trades 
will have a beneficial effect upon the lumber trade for 
more than one reason. Primarily, however, because it 
will answer purposes for which lumber will not _be 
obtainable twenty years hence—for cheap construction 
where the high price of the lumber required would 
forbid its use. 

It is generally conceded that the cement industry 
is encountering the same difficulties as do all other in- 
fant industries, in that its promoters and the users of 
its products both lack proper education in the possi- 
bilities, uses and means of handling cement. With 
a view of overcoming the obstacle presented by this 
lack of education, which, as one prominent cement man- 
ufacturer recently said, may be described as the opinion 
held by the average man that cement is something to 
be used in mending plates ete., the Cement Products’ 
Exhibition Company was organized by leading manu- 
facturers of Portland cement for the purpose of dis- 
playing Portland cement products and machinery, and 
this show was the result of much labor and carefully 
laid plans on the part of manufacturers. | Up to the 
time of the opening its success was doubtful, owing to 
the financial stringency, which deterred many prominent 
exhibitors from going into the enterprise with the energy 
and enthusiasm which might seem necessary to its 
suecess: yet, in the face of unfortunate conditions, the 
exhibitors of machinery, auxiliary appliances etc. by 
noon of the second day of the show were ready to de- 
elare that it is the most successful cement exhibition 
they had ever attended, successful not only in the at- 
tendance and enthusiasm displayed by visitors but in 
what is more important, actual sales. 


LUMBER TRADE WELL REPRESENTED. 


The lumber trade was well represented by prominent 
retailers from all parts of the middle west and they 
invariably expressed themselves as much pleased with 
the showing made and the possibilities of cement as 
outlined for their respective needs. 

The promoters of the show, most of whom gave more 
time to the general work of organizing the exhibition 
company and forwarding its plans than they did to 
their own individual exhibits, were well represented on 
the floor of the Coliseum. A description of their ex- 
hibits and those of some of the more prominent ma- 
chinery concerns is given herewith: 

Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago—This 
company, which manufactures 17,000 barrels of Port- 
land cement daily, had a spacious exhibit and numerous 
representatives present to receive visitors and see that 
they were well taken care of. The company operates 
three mills at Chicago and one at Pittsburg, Pa. Two 
of its mills are new and are not yet running to full 
capacity. On January 1 it will increase its output to a 
considerable extent: and the company expects to run 
its mills throughout the winter to their capacity. The 
Universal Portland Cement Company is a subsidiary 
company of the United States Steel Corporation, its 
business originally having been conducted as the cement 
department of the Illinois Steel Company. It has back 
‘of it the great steel corporation and since its organi- 
zation has been troubled only with an excess of orders 
over its output. Assistant to the President Metealf 
stated that the company anticipated a very good year’s 
business and has no intention of retrenching in any 
way in its manufacturing operations. The Universal 
company has been one of the leaders in promoting the 
cement show and its attitude, like that of the others, 
has been to increase the sales of Portland cement gen- 
erally rather than to further its own interests. 

The Wolverine Portland Cement Company, Coldwater 
and Quincy, Mich.—This company makes a high grade 
Portland cement, of which it turns out 800,000 barrels 
a vear. It is one of the oldest cement concerns in the 
United States and its sales manager, C. H. Wood, has 
acted as secretary and treasurer of the Cement Prod- 
ucts’? Exhibition Company, giving much of his time and 
energy to the work of the show. 

The Vuleanite Portland Cement Company, George 
W. de Smet, Chicago—This exhibit was one of the 
most attractive of its kind, vuleanite cement being dem- 
onstrated in connection with its use in high class build- 
ing construction. Vulcanite cement has been used in 
a number of new Chicago buildings, among them being 
the Stanford White building, the International Har- 
vester and the Armour office buildings and also the new 


“access make a perfect cement. 


reinforced conerete reservoir constructed at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. This cement is manufactured 
by the Vuleanite Portland Cement Company, of New 
York, and is of the highest quality made in this 
country, which means the best in the world. In ex- 
planation of this statement it may be said that the 
natural materials to which the Vuleanite company has 
The company’s daily 
output is 5,000 barrels, or 1,600,000 barrels a year, and 
it operates three plants, all located at Vulcanite, N. J. 
Mr. de Smet is distributor for Vuleanite cement in 
the territory tributary to Chicago, his office being 
located in the Chamber of Commerce building. 

The Chicago Portland Cement Company, Chicago 
This company also has been active in the promotion of 
the cement show, J. U. C. McDaniel, its sales manager, 
having been a director and active in the preliminary 
work. The Chicago company, like other Portland ce- 
ment concerns represented, limited its display to sam- 
ples of its high grade products of which the sale is 
constantly increasing as their adaptability for high 
elass building construction and the finer work for which 
Portland cement is used become better known. 

Miracle Pressed Stone Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—This company’s exhibit was in charge of O. U. Mir 
acle, who may be characterized as probably the best 
known block machinery man in the country. The 
Miracle block, tile and pipe machines were on exhi 
bition and were being constantly demonstrated before 
large crowds which were surprised at the rapidity with 
which the workman was able to turn out a fine building 
block. The Miracle people were not enly enjoying 
large crowds at their exhibit but had many inquiries 
and did a very satisfactory business. 


A CEMENT SHINGLE MACHINE. 


The Waterloo Concrete Roofing Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa—This company had on exhibition the Waterloo 
cement shingle machine for which many advantages are 
claimed, which include especially its simplicity in con- 
struction and low cost, both initial and operating. This 
company was represented by C. M. Straley, who was 
distributing some interesting literature on cement shingles. 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Chicago—This company had a most interest 
ing exhibit of expanded metal lath and cold twisted lug 
bars, showing a method of construction whereby a 
roof and interior finish can be combined without the 
necessity of plastering on the inside and without the 
necessity of adding any paint or waterproofing material 
when putting on the roofing. Another entirely different 
branch of this company exhibited some unique furni 
ture made of steel but finished in such a way as to 
imitate mahogany and other woods. ‘This furniture is 
manufactured largely for banks, public buildings and 
large corporations and has numerous advantages over 
the ordinary wooden furniture, being fireproof and 
practically indestructible. Contrary to the ordinary 
idea this furniture as priced by the General Fireproof 
ing Company is slightly cheaper than a corresponding 
grade of wooden furniture. A large table in the ex 
hibit, finished to imitate mahogany, was priced at $30. 
This furniture is made under the trade name of ‘‘ All 
steel,’’ and the company manufactures ‘‘ Allsteel’ 
filing cabinets, card index cabinets, document files and 
general office appliances. S.-A. Smith was in charge 
of the company’s exhibit. 

Peerless Brick Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. V. Thayer, president and general manager of this 
company, was its representative at the show. Mr. 
Thayer demonstrated to a large number of visitors to 
his booth the Peerless cement brick machine, which is 
intended especially for use by lumbermen. This ma 
chine makes ten bricks at a time, is operated by hand 
power and has a capacity of 3,000 bricks a day. It is 
operated by one man and each brick turned out is per 
fect and of the exact size of the mold. The machine is 
one of the most inexpensive on the market, selling for 
$95, but is made of the most durable materials, various 
parts being made of iron and plow steel. Mr. Thayer 
claimed that a lumber dealer with this machine can 
make and pile in his yard first class cement brick for 
#5 a thousand. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
—This company has made a specialty of reénforced 
concrete construction and distributed some well illus- 
trated literature showing the uses to which Marquette 
cement has been put in warehouse and office building 
construction. The feature of this exhibit which at 
tracted the most attention was a model concrete block 
house made of Marquette cement from plans invented 
by Thomas A. Edison, the house being poured in one 
piece, the remarkable feature of it being that every 
detail and bit of fancy work was perfect. In this con 
struction the material is thinned to such an extent that 
it will pour and fill up every crack and hollow of the 
mold so that there are no imperfections. 

The Concrete Stone & Sand Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio—This company exhibited the Pauley poured and 
pushed concrete tile machine, invented during the last 
year by A. A. Pauley, of Youngstown, Ohio. This 
machine turns out a perfect fireproof structural tile 
made of conerete and should not be confused with a 
block machine. The concrete mixture is prepared to 


the consistency of paste, of Portland cement, and a 
suitable granulated aggregate of crushed stone, furnace 
slag or gravel with sand, in proportions approximating 
one part of cement, three of sand and five of the other 
aggregate, with sufficient water to give plasticity fo 
pouring. After being placed in the machine the ma 
terial is steamed for from fifteen to twenty minutes 
while in the molds, after which it is ejected and dried. 

Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, South Bend, Ind. 

This company was represented by Schramke & Bennig 
sen, who are distributers and general agents for the 
Ideal machinery in Chicago, This firm had an excellent 
exhibit of Ideal concrete machinery. 


WATERPROOFING COMPOUNDS. 
H. B. Morgan Company, Chicago—This exhibit consist 
ed of Coatine, Morganite and Morgan’s elastie roof patut 
Coatine is a compound of silicates and oxides that ean 
be used for conerete work and also above or below reg 
ular concrete. It is absolutely waterproof and ean In 
used on brick walls, plaster and old cement walls et: 
Morganite is an absolute waterproofing just put on 
the market. It prevents cement, brick and ‘mortar from 
crumbling and peeling. The remarkable qualities of 
this material proved of interest to every crowd of \ 
ors present when it was demonstrated. 
Standard Asphalt « Rubber ( ompany, 
This company exhibited the ‘*Sareo?? 
Which is used for brick and block 
street cur rails, ‘*Sareo’’ 


isit 


Chicago 
asphalt — tiller 


pavements between 


Waterproofing, railroad coat 
ng ete, 

McElroy Belting & Hose Company, Chicago— Ilere 
Was presented an exhibit of Rubber-Ite beltine This 
Is a stitched canvas belting treated with Rubber Ite 
compound which is made from pure carbon ore, or min 
eral rubber, a product of Utah and Colorade. It is 
extremely elastic and has most intense adhesive quali 
ties. It is insoluble in acids, alkalis or any ordinary 
solvent and is a noneonductor of electricity, whiel 
makes it a very serviceabl belting for special uses 
1 he Continental Car & Equipment Company, of Louis 
ville, Ky., exhibited a line of dumping and logging 
cars, Its logging car is of standard gage and first 


¢elass in every respect—one of the most practical 
ging cars on the market. 


Phe Sandusky Portland Cement 


Company, of San 
dusky, Ohio, displayed true Portland 


; Cement, ‘** snow 
white’? in color, guaranteed to pass American Society 
and Governmen requirements. This cement is intended 
for interior and exterior ornamental work in connection 
with white sand or marble dust. The produet is stain 
less; the only true white Portland Cement ever pro 
cdluced any where on zh Commer al basis Tiny rted 
products are not true Portlands. nor Will they pass 
American Society requirements. White Portland out 
put, 250 barrels daily at York, Pa. The output of the 
** Medusa ’’ brand is 6,000 barrels dailv, ordinary col 
ored, The company’s mills are located at Bay Brida 
Ohio ; Syracuse, Ind.; Dixon, lh, and York, Pa. 

Medusa Waterproof compound was displayed and pam 
phiets distributed describing work under heayy water 
pressure. This is not a wash, as are numerous com 
pounds, but a dry powder mixed with dry cement befor 
sand and water are added: in. this way incorporated 


in the body of the concrete. It’ is elaimed to have no 


effect on the strength or setting 


qualities of cement 
and to give permanent results. 


NORTHWESTERN CEMENT MEN IN SESSION. 


; The Northwestern Cement Produets Association dur 
ing the week held some very interesting sessions in 
the Coliseum annex, at whieh practically all 
of the cement industry were discussed for the 


of members and visitors, At a 


phases 
benefit 
meeting of the associa 
tion held Wednesday evening, Francis L. Simmons. presi 
dent of the Lineoln Park board, of Chicago, delivered 
an address to a large audience of manufacturers and 
cement users, covering in some detail the 
of the Lincoln park beard in the use of cement for 
the building of a sea wll, one mile long, constructed 
entirely of concrete. Mr. Simmons also described the 
bridges, wharves, drinking fountains, fenee 
other novelties which had been constructed from ce 
ment in Lincoln park. He stated that reinforeed 
crete had solved the problem of building a retain 
ing wall which would resist the waves of Lake Miehi 
gan. For this purpose conerete was tried after granite 
blocks and other construction had failed. In addition to 


exper 1enet 


posts and 


giving better service the cement construction cost 25 
cents a eubie yard less than granite blocks. The Lin 


coln park sea wall, said Mr. Simmons, has been carefully 
studied by experts from all over the world and has 
been pronounced the finest ever constructed. He 


de 
scribed, also, the plan for a new 


bridge whieh is 
to be built across the main lagoon of the park and will 
be constructed entirely of conerete, its main areh being 
100 feet long and the length of the bridge 250 feet. 
In conclusion Mr. Simmons said: 


Ten years frem now our ferests will be better 
served, and the awful waste of timber will be curbed 
by the general government, and the use of lumber in 
building will be supplanted to a great extent by the 
cement industry. The next decade will witness an abso- 
lute transformation in the architectural lines of all our 
great public buildings and our heavy factory structures 
which I think in the future will be constructed of beau- 
tiful white concrete. 


Concluded on Page 81. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Events in Prospect—Membership Accessions—Western Retailers’ Monster Meeting—Friendly Suit Against an Eastern Road—Liverpool Measurement. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


January 4—Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association, 
Houston, Tex. 

ge 9—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Georgia, Birmingham, Ala. 

January 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapo ols, Minn. 

January 15—Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers of Wis- 
consin, Eau Claire, Wis. 

January 15-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 15, 16, 17—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Col. 

January 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 21-22—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

January 22—National Lumber. Exporters’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

January 21- 22—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. 

January agg —Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 28—-Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 

January 28-29—Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, 
Kansas City, Mo 

February 4, 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 5-6—Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Carbondale, I 

February 5-6 6—Retail Lumber Dealers of the State of New 
York, Buffalo, N 

February 12-15—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

February 17-18—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
clation, Louisville, Ky. 

February 27, 28, 29—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso+ 
iation, Tacoma, Wash. 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN’S NEXT MEETING. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The annual convention of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association will be held on 
January 6. <A poll of the members is being t taken to 
determine whether the meeting shall be held in Minneap- 
olis or Chicago, but it is likely that Chicago will be the 
selection this year. 








SAW MILL MEN TELL EXPERIENCES AND 
METHODS. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dee. 16.—The December meeting of the 
(ieorgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held last Fri- 
lay in Tifton. It was well attended and was mostly 
in experience meeting, the members telling how the con- 
lition of the market had affected their various mills and 
the measures they were taking to meet changed condi- 
tions. Reports from members showed that nearly all 
nills in the association were running on short time or 
vere closed. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
Jacksonville, Fla., January 14. 





NEW MEMBERS OF MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN'’S 
CLUB. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—A large number of new 
nembers were admitted to the Lumbermen’s Club at 
ts last meeting, bringing the membership up to 129, 
f which three are honorary, making this the largest 
‘rganization of its kind in the country. The new mem- 
ers are: 

J. D. Lasky, of the Gayoso Lumber Company; C. E. 
ligley, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company; L. W. Ford, 
’ the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Company ; Cc. J. Tully, 
f the Anderson-Tully Company; EB. C. Stoneman, of the 
toneman Lumber Company, Lyon, Miss.: F. J. Blackwell, 
f Lee, Wilson & Co.; C. T. Whitman, of Earle, Ark.; W. 
|. Rhomberg, of the Ross-Attley Lumber Company, of 
leth, Ark.: J. F. MeSweyn, of the Memphis Sawmill Com 
iny, and G. F. Reynolds, of George C. Brown & Co. 





A CENTER FOR ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 
New ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 17.—New Orleans promises 
» become the mecca of lumbermen next month, when a 
umber of associations will meet here. First there is 
ie annual of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
on, January 21-22. On the same dates the Alabama- 
Vest Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
‘regather here. On January 22 the National Lumber 
‘xporters’ Association will hold its annual in New 
‘rleans as a sort of celebration of its absorption of 
ie New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association. In 
ldition the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
is understood, is arranging for a January meeting in 
iis city. So that for a few days at least New Orleans 
ay lay claim to the title of ‘‘lumber capital,’’ as 
ell as ‘‘winter capital,’’ of America. 





‘UMBERMEN’S CLUB SUPPORTS PROJECT TO 
DEEPEN RIVER CHANNEL. 

MeMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 16.—At the regular semi- 
‘ionthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem 
his, held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, and attended 
ly the usual luncheon, the committees appointed to 
\ominate candidates for offices for the ensuing year 
wade their report. The election will be held the second 
Saturday in January. A committee, of which 8S, B. 
‘\nderson was made chairman, will decide upon the 
‘our and place of holding the election,’ as well as the 
cane of entertainment to be provided. 

By unanimous vote it was decided that this organiza- 


tion should continue a member of the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress, which it joined as a body’ more 
than a year ago. The club has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of the plan for deepening the channel of the 
Mississippi river and the congress is the most prominent 
exponent of this particular project. 





ASSOCIATION MEETING TAKEN UP BY DISCUS- 
SION OF CONDITIONS. 


NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 16.—A meeting of the board of 
directors of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held in this city December 10. With the exception of 
the usual routine matters the entire meeting was given 
over to the discussion of prevailing conditions and 
exchange of views. No action of an official character 
was taken to remedy the situation. Those present at 
the meeting were: 

rE. C. Fosburgh, president; G. J. Cherry, vice president, 
Charleston, 8. C.; David Gibb, Pinto Lumber Company, 
Ayden, N. C.; Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; J. Sam 
Wright, Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C.: Horton 
Corwin, y ie the Branning Manufacturing Company, Edenton, 
a = le Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk ; ‘ee Arringdale, Cape Fear Lumber Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Jobn D. Biggs, the Dennis Simmons Lumber 
Company, Williamston, ma Cas te = Blades, Foreman-Blades 
Lumber C open, Elizabeth City, N. C.; J. A. Brown, Chad- 
bourn, N. C., and R. H. Morris, rE tf, 

The application of the Bryant Lumber Company, 
Wilson, N. C., for membership in the association was 
approved, 





EXPORTERS AND LIVERPOOL MEASUREMENT. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 17.—A meeting of the special 
committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, which was appointed to take under consideration 
the Liverpool measurement question, has been called for 
next Thursday at the office of George M. Spiegle, of 
George M. Spiegle & Co., in Philadelphia, at which 
the various phases of the problem are to be discussed. 
In particular the action taken by the Liverpool mer- 
chants and buyers in October, when they adopted a set 
of rules based upon the inspection rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for 1905, will be 
ventilated. At this meeting also the committee is ex- 
pected to formulate its report to be presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association in New ‘Orleans next January. John L. 
Aleock is expected to attend the committee meeting from 
Baltimore. One of the most important accessions to the 
membership of the exporters’ association is the ad- 
mission of the Charles Este Company, of Philadelphia, 
which was recently acted upon. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION STARTS TEST 
SUIT AGAINST RAILROAD. 


Boston, MAss., Dee. 14.—At the last meeting of the 
New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association it was voted 
that a test suit be started to test the legality of the 
increase of freight rates charged by the Boston & Maine 
railroad of $2 a cars It was also voted that an assess- 
ment of $10 a member be made to pay the legal ex- 
penses of the suit, and that the clerk request the volun- 
tary payment thereof by the members. A committee 
consisting of Nathaniel E. Martin, Samuel D. Felker 
and W. G. Chase was appointed to take charge of this 
matter. Under date of December 12 this committee sent 
out the following notice to the members: 


By a vote at the last meeting of this association a test 
suit was directed to be brought, in the name of the associ- 
ation, against the Boston & Maine railroad to determine 
whether the advance in freight rates of $2 a car was legal. 
The undersigned were appointed a committee under said 
vote to attend to the prosecution of the suit. The pro- 
jected suit involves no hostility on the part of the associa- 
tion toward the railroad. The business prosperity of that 
corporation is very much to be desired. The question 
before us is simply a difference of opinion as to legal rights. 
The obligation undertaken by the railroad at the time of 
the union of the roads, by which it agreed not to increase 
freight rates, was not forced upon it by the state, but was 
voluntarily assumed. It is now proposed to determine if the 
aforesaid advance which has been made by the Boston & 
Maine railroad was legally made. Beyond the contribution 
of $10, which it was voted to ask the members to contribute 
toward the expenses of the suit, there is no personal liabil- 
ity. NATHANIEL E. MARTIN, 

SAMUEL D. FELKER, 
W. G. CHASR, 
Committee. 





SPOKE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


CoRiINTH, Miss., Dee. 14.—The triennial meeting of 
the Spoke Manufacturers’ Association was held in the 
Read house at Chattanooga, Tenn., December 11 and 12. 
This was the best attended meeting ever held, the total 
membership, with the exception of two members, being 
present. 

A carefully tabulated report from each member 
showed that stocks are smaller by 25 percent than at the 
corresponding period last year. It was also stated by 
each member that owing to present conditions all opera- 
tions in timber had been stopped. Buying and moving 
of rough stock ceased entirely during the last month. 
This will result in a further decreased supply, as the 
class of labor employed can not be had for several 
months. The door is open to them on the farms. The 
southern planters for several years have been short of 
labor, and their present prosperous condition enables 
them readily to employ intelligent help, such as tim- 
bermen. 

This is sure to result in a great searcity of spokes, 
as the time now lost and that will be lost is the most 


productive season of the year in the south. When the 
demand opens it will require sixty to ninety days to 
get operations resumed and a movement of rough stock 
started. 

These conditions are fully understood by all spoke 
factories and the deduction made by each spoke manu- 
facturer is that his best interest lies in quietly waiting 
for present conditions to pass, and that the entire stop- 
ping of buying stocks and the stoppage of work are 
greatly. to each individual interest. 





PLAN FOR GENERAL RETAIL DEALELS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 14.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumber Association, with headquar- 
ters at Spokane, and F. H. Hilliard, of Tekoa, this state, 
arrived yesterday and have gone to Tacoma, where they 
are perfecting arrangements for a convention of the 
retail lumber dealers of the United States to be held 
February 26, 27 and 28, 1908. At this convention it 
is expected there will be delegates from every retail 
lumber association in the United States from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific. 

Special rates for the gathering will be made by the 
railroads. A feature of the meeting will be a competi- 
tive paper on the subject ‘‘A Modern Retail Lumber 
Yard.’’ All members of the association have been 
invited to prepare papers and forward them to Secre- 
tary Porter, at Spokane, by January 20. The papers 
will be printed and bound in booklet form and a copy 
will be mailed to each member of the association with 
the request that the papers be read and the best two 
selected. The two papers proving most popular will be 
read at the Tacoma meeting and awarded cash prizes 
of $60 and $40. To assist in preparation of the paper 
Secretary Porter has made the following suggestive 
outline: Location, free delivery, collections and credits, 
profits and selling, mail order competition, stock keep- 
ing, bookkeeping, maximum amount of stock necessary, 
shed and yard equipment, the yardman or agent, your 
competitor and trade ethics. 

As the annual meeting of the Shingle Mills Bureau 
will occur the last Thursday in February and the annual 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on the last Saturday in the same 
month, it is planned to have both these meetings in 
Tacoma in order to have a representative gathering of 
Pacific coast lumber and shingle manufacturers present 
at the time the retail association is in session. 

An invitation is also being extended to the manufac- 
turers of British Columbia, the southwest and the In- 
land Empire to be present, with the view to having a 
general conference of all lumbering interests with the 
retail associations, having for its object the establish- 
ment of common points of agreement for selling and 
the adoption of a form of order suitable to the sellers 
as well as the buyers. This form it is planned to have 
of such a character as will eliminate or correct some 
of the present evils, such as canceling of orders after 
shipment and such like. 

It is expected that the convention and conference 
will be one of the largest ever held on the Pacifie coast 
and will have an important bearing on all classes of 
forest product trade. All of the details can not at 
once be arranged, owing to the absence in Washington 
of several of the officers of both the shingle and lumber 
associations, where they are attending the interstate 
commerce rate hearing session, but sufficient progress 
has been made to insure success of the entire plan. 


BAPE 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR LUMBER STATIS- 
TICS FOR 1907. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Dee. 17.—As is his annual custom 

M. Shaw, jr., of P. M. Shaw & Co., lumber brokers of 
this city, has prepared a statement of lumber statistics 
of the Duluth-Superior harbor for the year ended No- 
vember 30. 

A falling off of $125,000,000 feet in the amount of 
lumber produced on the harbor is reported, as com- 
pared with 1906. The shipments of lumber produced 
on the harbor show a reduction of 160,000,000 feet. 
There is a. reduction of 156,000,000 feet in the ship- 
ments of both locally produced lumber and lumber 
railed in to the head of the lakes from the interior mills 
to be forwarded. 

More than 11,500,000 feet of lumber was on dock De- 
cember 1, this year, than was docked on the same date 
a year ago and nearly 26,000,000 feet more of unsold 
stock was on hand on that date this year than on the 
same date in 1906. 

The lake shipments a year ago were 119,000,000 feet 
in excess of those of the season just ended. The un- 
favorable financial conditions of the closing months of 
the season of. navigation affected both the production, 
sales and shipments. Those conditions will also operate 
to greatly reduce the log cut this winter in the north- 
west. Following is a table of figures giving the lumber 
statistics for this year and last year, on December 1: 


ato December 
, 1907. 1, 1906. 

Lumber manufactured........... 234" 787, 000 359,000,000 
OM ate 5408's 66 opt nee ebaee 76, 545, 000 65,000,000 
a 6 50k s 00:4 0 460 5eo oean 37,713,000 52,000,000 
iy fryer rere ee 38,832,000 13,000,000 
Shipments Duluth- iceiies mills.. .223,242,000 383,000,000 
Rail shipments from interior...... 129,449,000 12 25,000,000 
Total shipments...............-- 352,691,000 508,000,000 
Ball MeimeMeMts. 2. oc cesccccccccens é 50,000,000 


33,000,000 
Lake shipments......... kok TE ope 319,691,000 438,000,000 
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PROFITABLE PERTINACITY—(Concluded from 


grain. The nearest yard was at Clay Center and 


thither he went to secure the lumber. In his thrifty” 


German way he had made out a bill and carried out 
the extension in both feet and price, securing the 
values from prices which had been printed in the 
local paper. At Clay Center he met Robert Fullerton, 
who then was operating a retail lumber yard at that 
point, securing business by advertising. Mr. Fullerton 
was busy and as Mr. Goepel was in a hurry he showed 
him where to secure the different sizes and told him 
to load it himself. After the lumber was loaded Mr. 
Goepel pulled out his slip. Mr. Fullerton looked it 
over carefully and remarked: ‘‘So, you’re a lumber- 
man.’’?’ Mr. Goepel demurred. He said he was a 
combination of sailor, broncho rider, nigger boss and 
farmer, but that that was the first time he had ever 
been in a-lumber yard. This transaction took place 
in 1874 and Mr. Goepel paid $27.50 for No. 1 white 
pine dimension and boards. 

Having secured the material for his granary he 
drove home, put up the building himself, harvested his 
crop and then a prairie fire came along and undid the 
work. Here the German instinct to stick to it again 
asserted itself and the day following the fire he drove 
to town, got another load of lumber and built a 
smaller granary, into which he put what was left of 
his wheat. There was nothing to do on the farm in 
the winter, so he went to Clay Center in search of 
employment. The first merchant he -approached re- 
ferred him to ‘‘Bob.’’ Mr. Goepel asked who ‘‘ Bob’’ 
was, and the merchant replied that there was only one 
Robert and his other name was Fullerton, and that he 
was looking for just such a man. When Goepel pre- 
sented himself to Mr. Fullerton he was asked how 
much salary he wanted. Mr. Goepel replied that he 
would be willing to work for experience until he knew 
something about the business. This was satisfactory 
and that afternoon the Clay Center yard owned by 
the Chicago Lumber Company had a new yard sales- 
man in the person of Frank Herman Goepel. 

This was his introduction to the lumber business. 
At the end of three months a settlement was made on 
the basis of $50 a month, although his expenses had 
been figured at only $35. When the yard salesman 
asked for instructions he was answered in a char- 
acteristic, Robert Fullerton manner, ‘‘Give them what 
they buy; a foot more rather than a foot less.’’ Tne 
new yard salesman pondered over this policy and 
finally concluded that it was such a good one that he 
would adopt it, and now he claims it is the secret of 
whatever success he has had. 

Kansas in those days was new and the lumbermen 


acted as bankers for the farmers; making advances to 
them. Mr. Goepel liked the lumber business and finally 
concluded that he wasn’t cut out for a farmer any- 
way, as he never had had special training in fighting 
fires or grasshoppers. He stayed at Clay Center three 
years, after which there was a general shifting, Mr. 
Goepel going to Des Moines, Iowa, with Robert Fuller- 
ton, and the management of the Clay Center yard 
was given over to 8. H. Fullerton. Shortly after reach- 
ing Des Moines Mr. Goepel laid out at East Des Moines 
anew yard which he managed for several years. When 
he left Clay Center he was receiving $65 a month. At 
Des Moines he was paid $75, so that his progress had 
been steady and consistent. 

In 1879 the Kansas boom was on and Mr. Goepel 
was sent to Cawker City to establish a yard. There 
were at that time three big yards in town and the 
new one made an undesirable fourth. When the yard 
was established Cawker City had not been reached by 
a railroad. Lumber was hauled by team from Beloit, 
Kan. <A $20,000 stock of lumber was put in, all of 
which was freighted by wagon from Beloit to Cawker 
City. Arrangements were made with the farmers 
whose charge was $2 a thousand feet. 

Shortly after this Mr. Goepel returned to Des Moines 
with hunger in his heart and a fixed determination 
which he carried out. He married Louise Idatte on 
June 2, 1879. Louise was the last child left at home 
and her father naturally felt deprived, but he had 
incorrectly appraised his future son-in-law, who told 
him that it was about time he retired anyway; that 
he need not work any longer and that a home would 
be provided for him. It has afforded Mr. Goepel con 
siderable pride to carry out his promise and his wife’s 
father, now 82 years of age, has an honored place in 
the Gaepel home. 

After the wedding the young couple returned to 
Cawker City, Kan., where Mr. Goepel managed the 
yard twenty years. When the yard first was estab- 
lished the village had a population of 400 or 500; 
today it probably has 10,000 inhabitants, and the 
fourth yard which oceasioned such misgiving con- 
tributed largely to its substantial growth. 

The Cawker City yard was established in a some 
what spectacular manner. A large consignment of 
lumber was shipped to Beloit, Kan., and a seore of 
teams secured to haul it to Cawker City. 8S. H. Fuller- 
ton assisted Mr. Goepel in arranging the preliminaries 
and after superintending the loading of the wagons 
they drove on ahead to Cawker City, interviewed a real 
estate agent and secured a site for the yard before the 
lumber arrived. For many years the yards at that 
point had supplied the requirements of the settlers 
for a radius of fifty miles. 


Front Page). 


During his twenty years’ residence at Cawker City 
Mr. Goepel was mayor of the city for five or six terms 
and drew the magnificent salary of $1 a month. 

Mr. Goepel started in with the Fullertons at a salary 
of $50 a month as yard salesman. He has been with 
the company ever since, advancing steadily until at 
this time he is treasurer of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, which title was chosen when the Chi- 
cago Lumber Company was incorporated in 1896. He 
has had an eye for the main chance and during his 
early connection with the company an arrangement 
was perfected whereby his savings were turned in 
and became a part of the company’s capital, he being 
given a pro rata share in the earnings. When the 
company was incorporated Mr. Goepel was made a 
director, and when in 1898 Mr. Sheldon resigned the 
treasurership he was elected to fill the vacancy. 

In addition to discharging his duties as treasurer, 
until 1905 Mr. Goepel bought all the lumber for the 
forty retail yards operated by the company. The 
rapid increase in the number of yards owned has made 
it necessary to create a buying department for them. 
The company now has seventy or seventy-five estab 
lishments. 

Mr. Goepel has in St. Louis at 5071 Washington 
boulevard a home which is all that the word should 
imply. He is a home lover and while he takes an 
active part in the affairs of local lumber organiza 
tions, having served one term as president of the 
Yellow Piners, a social club, he spends much of his 
time with his family. There are four children in the 
home, named, in order of their ages, Louise, Emma, 
Francis and Alexander, the last 8 years of age. 

Mr. Goepel’s life reflects many influences. It shows 
ability to accept that which is sound and true and to 
discard the false and superficial. It is a conerete 
illustration of the opportunities which this country 
has to offer the youth of the world providing that 
youth be endowed with ability to discriminate be 
tween that which is true and that which is false. His 
position as treasurer, carrying with it as it does the 
duties of credit man for a company doing a business 
involving many millions of dollars each year, requires 
judgment, probity and fair treatment to all. The 
interests of the company must be protected and the 
interests of each patron also must be safeguarded. 
These duties it affords him great pleasure to fulfill. 
His is a well rounded character, a full life. He says 
that at one time he thought the years spent aboard 
sailing vessels and on plantation and farm were years 
wasted, but now he regards them in a different light. 
They made a man of him physically and early teach 
ings and his own initiative have made a man of him 
in every other sense of the word. 





RECENT LUMBER CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS AND IN GERMANY. 


[From our own correspondent. ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Dee. 5.—The general position is 
certainly not encouraging. The financial crisis in the 
United States has been reflected here with the result 
that the bank rate has risen to 7 percent. Dear money, 
of necessity, restricts any improvement in the building 
trade and demand never was so slack as it is just now, 
and shipbuilding orders are also extremely scarce. Busi- 
ness is at a standstill in the pitch pine trade in conse- 
quence of the bottom of the market being knocked out 
and the position as regards American hardwoods is much 
the same. The mahogany market remains firm. 

London Dock Stocks. 


The position December 1 was as follows: 






1907, pieces. 1906, pieces. 
a we Ree Ge eeea a eee a eee 1,489,199 2,143,571 
Fir battens 3,041,416 979,827 
TOE DOOKIE ss ine ticcc seen cence sae 5,030,151 
ic eer ee eee ea re 6,172,094 
ESS SRE ESS ee rr serene rere 681,792 751,8 
Se eUN OTT CPOE Te Ce $29,786 1,041,392 
RUG DUNO GOGIB. o.0c cc cisvcsccwecce 59,712 62,379 
- | ERMA TONE ESE Se eee ee eee 17,304,150 19,913,755 


Dock stock has increased about 250,000 pieces during 
November, yet is well under the average for this time 
of year. In view of the very poor consumption it is 
ample for the market’s requirements. The chief feature 
is the small stock of floorings, which is the lowest for 
many years, as also is the month’s consumption. 

Pitch Pine Position and Outlook. 

The financial crisis in the United States has paralyzed 
business in the pitch pine market. Buyers have got the 
impression that shippers must get rid of their stocks 
and that prices have not yet touched bottom. The gen- 
eral belief among broad minded importers is that mill 
owners are closing down: first, owing to lack of means 
to run their business; second, because they can not pro- 
duce timber today at current market prices swollen by 
the enormous increase in the price of stumpage. They 
argue, therefore, that shipments in the near future are 
not likely to be as heavy as they have been of late. 
The price today for forced sales of 30-foot average Gulf 
timber is $15.50 a load, but even at this low figure it is 
difficult to find buyers. Stocks of sawn timber are 
gradually being worked down, but they will remain in 
excess of the demand for some months. A good deal 
of wood has recently been disposed of at public auction 
at prices which must leave a loss of not less than $7.50 
a load to the seller; the dock charges, however, made it 
absolutely necessary for the holder to clear. A good 
deal of business has recently been done in hewn timber, 
but as all the regular buyers have now filled their 
requirements further shipments are not required; $22.50 


is the current market value for 100 feet. The demand 
for lumber is also slack, particularly on the continent, 
where most of the European shipments are diverted; I 
doubt whether $85 could be obtained today for a Ger- 
man specification, 11 inch and up. Owing to lack of 
tonnage required freights are weaker. The current rate 
today from the Gulf to picked ports, United Kingdom 
or continent, $20.50 to $21.25, with plenty of boats 
offering. 
The Mahogany Market. 

A slight drop in price for wood of inferior quality 
has been the chief feature during November. ‘The 
arrival list has not been large, consisting of 3,200 logs 
of Cuba, 1,000 of African and small parcels from Costa 
Rica and Columbia. The greater part of the wood dis- 
posed of at the auction sales has consisted of Honduras, 
of which over 400,000 feet has been cleared at prices 
averaging 814 to 12 cents a superficial foot. This is a 
slight drop on last month’s figures. A fair amount of 
African and one small parcel of Cuba have also been 
cleared, the latter averaging nearly 12 cents a foot. 
The stock in first hands at the beginning of the month 
had risen to 7,100 logs, as against 5,000 a month ago. 
Of this about 5,850 logs consist of Cuba, the demand 
for which is good for large and figured wood, but poor 
for that of indifferent quality. The slight break in 
the market is not likely to grow, as shipments are not 
likely to be heavy for some time at least. 

American Hardwoods. 

Although it is difficult to exactly appreciate the effect 
the American financial crisis will eventually have on 
trade here, there seems little doubt that we are in for 
an era of lower prices for all kinds of hardwoods, as 
in many cases shippers who as a rule only ship on con- 
signment are sending forward goods with instructions 
for them to be cleared at the best prices obtainable. 

First quality walnut lumber is very slow of sale, 
prime inch boards being worth $100 to $105 a thousand 
feet; medium is in rather better request at $65 for inch 
boards; culls are quite overdone and shipments should 
be suspended for the present. 

There is a fair demand for quartered oak lumber, 
but shippers’ quotations are seldom obtainable; ruling 
figures are $77.50 to $80 a thousand feet. Plain oak 
planks 3 to 4x12 inches and up are only worth about 
$40 a thousand, while first quality inch boards are slow 
of sale at $52.50 to $55, which is a distinct drop ‘on 
prices ruling a month ago. Plain oak lumber in the 
lower grades is badly overdone, 

Prime whitewood lumber is scarce and wanted in the 
ordinary widths; wood of extra wide specification is 
plentiful. Prime inch boards, planed to % inch and 


averaging 13 to 14 inches wide, are worth $60 to $62.50, 
with other sizes in proportion; the same thickness 18 
inches and up is selling at $70 to $72.50, and ineh by 
24 and up at $80 to $82.50. For the lower grades the 
prices for inch boards, planed to % inch, are: Clear 
saps, $45; medium, $37.50, and culls, $27.50. There is 
little demand for these grades and prices are declining. 

Satin walnut is slow of sale. Prime inch wood is 
realizing $35 a thousand feet: medium, $25; first qual- 
ity saps, $25, and second quality ditto, $20. It is diffi- 
cult indeed to get rid of wood at these low figures. 





IN THE LUMBER MARTS OF GERMANY. 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 

DRESDEN, GERMANY.— Money is tight; and the Rus- 
sians are ruining the Germans by cheap labor—at least 
so far as lumber is concerned. An inelegant superfluity 
of Russian pine logs of small diameter is expected; and 
prices will undoubtedly be lower—even lower than they 
were last year. <A large part of this material will be 
worked up into railway ties. Unless the Prussian-Hes- 
sian railway management offers a 10 percent premium 
on the native ties the German sawyers and dealers say 
that ruin stares them in the face. As against this, ‘‘F. 
B. M.’? writes in ‘‘ Der Holzkiiufer’’ that ‘‘every manu- 
facturer knows that besides the utilization of the poor 
native material the importation of foreign lumber of 
better quality is absolutely necessary, as only in this 
manner can the needs be satisfactorily supplied.’’ It 
is to be noticed in this connection that while East Prus- 
sia, for example, has well preserved forests of oak, ash, 
white beech and kiefer, or a sort of yellow pine, these 
being the property either of the Prussian government or 
of various parishes and other public bodies, the trees be- 
ing of good size and sound in growth, the tanne or soft 
white pine is mostly poor, too light in weight, reddish 
white in color and with the rings too far apart for 
strength. 

The Weichsel river is out of business on account of 
ice. Some cutters are bringing their logs on land to 
prevent their being carried away. Others are having 
them towed as fast as possible to Dantzig, where they 
will lie up in the harbor. The furniture manufacturers 
have not yet recovered from the strikes which lasted 
some months—which is where the work people sawed 
the limb off between themselves and the tree. There 
are plenty of dealers with big stocks on hand who can 
let them go at low prices if buyers say the word. But 
they are not saying anything—at least nothing pleasant. 
The eastern German market seems banked up with 
building lath heavily—in fact it is estimated that two 
years’ supply is on hand. In Liepe and Oderberg an 
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immense amount of logs is afloat and no buyers in view. 

Wall street has knocked the last few thin props from 
under the Berlin lumber-market. Pine beams are fall- 
ing daily. Pommeranian and eastern Prussian mills are 
offering good sawed lumber (floor beams etc.) at 43 
marks a cubic meter and find few takers because there 
is no money loose. Pine box boards are about the only 
thing that goes, half-inch not tongne and grooved selling 
at 38 to 39 marks. Cabinet makers’ lumber might as 
well be struck off the list for all the business doing. 
Office furniture manufacturers offer the only exception; 
they call for considerable quantities of “4 and inch 
clear boards, plain edged, at 55 to 58 marks for % and 
56 to 60 marks for inch, according to breadth, and of 
un average length of 4% to 5 meters (14 ft. 9 in. to 
16 ft. ft. 5 im.). 

Kor the residences to be built in the spring in Berlin 
W. and suburbs there will be a demand for inch oak 
flooring stuff 6 to 12 centimeters wide and from 0.80 to 
120 centimeters, say 3142 to 47% inches, at 5.80 marks 
au square meter (10.764 square feet). Inch and a quarter 
clear pine flooring 38 millimeters (1.3 inches) thick, full 
dry and clean heart stuff, not over 18 centimeters or, 
say, 7 inches wide, are 3.50 marks a square meter, de- 
livered in Berlin, 

Danzig is on the mourners’ bench—principally on ac- 
count of several recent very bad failures. Export to 
England and Belgium simply stopped. 

Memel is in better humor than Danzig, as foreign 
orders are now coming in, 

Riga dealers, despite the bad business of the last year, 
are taking steps to buy up the Russian cut in order to 
send it to Germany. They expect good business in the 
Rotterdam and other Rhine markets. Russian prices are 
therefore rising—whieh searcely corresponds with the 
situation in Germany, 

The Saxon market, as well as that of eastern and 
middle Germany, is doing little except in good cabinet 
makers’ lumber and flooring, clear plain edge ‘*‘ siding 
stuff’’ for furniture, alse box boards and building 
laths—not our light laths, but about 2x1 inches. 0X 
stuff 12, 15 and 18 millimeters (45 to %4 inch) thick 
brings 35 to 40 marks, according to quality and place 
of delivery. Good German pine stuff for average car- 
penter’s use brings 70 to 80 marks a cubic meter, and 
that from Poland, which is better, rather more. Sawed 
elm is not sought. Oak slabs and planks bring 85 to 
117.50 marks, according to dimensions, and are the prin 
cipal feature in the lumber landscape. The coming sales 
of standing timber are all the more interesting because 
of the partial cessation of importation of round timber 
from Bohemia; the Elbe mills have no logs, and the 
sume ean be said of the Chemnitz district. 

Saxony, Thiiringen, Brandenburg and Schlesien are 
in accord as regards the slump in the furniture business. 
Even Christmas is doing nothing to better matters; and 
when that is the case in Germany it is bad enough. 

From the Ems one hears that imports have ceased; 
the stock is low. There has been considerable export 
of mining timber (Grubenholz) from Htimmling. 

The South German board market is looking up a bit. 
Shipments to the middle and lower Rhine markets are 
taking place constantly. Prices are rising slightly. Of 
fers of lumber have been inconsiderable in the Rhenish 
markets, and this is naturally an advantage for South 
German loggers. The latest quotations given in ‘* Der 
Holzkiiufer’’ are as follows for boards free rail Mann- 
heim: 


Good Neconds. 
16-foot 10-inch 11-inch M. 136.50 M. 117 to 118 
16-foot ll-inch 11-inch... ; 140) 129.50 
16-foot 12-inch 1l-inch.. 174.50 to 175 145 


Water for mill driving is low and this raises prices. 

The upper Rhine log market, which has been rather 
weak, has been strengthened, and the lower prices of- 
fered by the Rhenish and Westphalian saw mills have 
been almost without exception refused. Rafted logs 
at Mannheim stand about 26 to 26.50 marks for medium 
and 28 to 28.50 marks for dimension stuff, and for 
Hollandish 30 to 30.50 marks a cubie meter, all free 
port. Purchases of round timber in the forests have 
been lively, all demands having been acceded to, 

In Hungary there is searéely a lumber firm that has 
not suffered from the money crisis. Former firms that 
have been giving credit freely are now turning down 
really good buyers. 





GRATE THAT PROMOTES COMBUSTION. 

Many saw mills fail to realize that it would be pos- 
sible for them, wihout additional expense and without 
adding to their payroll in the least, to cut from 5 to 
10 percent more lumber than they are able to at present. 
The difficulty in many saw mills is that it is almost 
impossible to secure sufficient steam to operate machin- 
ery to its full capacity. This can be obviated by the 
installation of the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate, which 
promotes combustion and insures a full supply of steam 
at all times. 

A feature of this grate is that it burns wet or green 
slabs readily and equally well where green sawdust con 
stitutes the fuel. Ordinarily, when green sawdust is 
used as fuel it settles so compactly on the grate as to 
prevent the air from foreing its way through, shutting 
off the natural draft. With the Gordon Hollow Blast 
Grate the air is introduced under sufficient pressure to 
prevent this and to .keep the sawdust loose, the result 
being that the sawdust burns freely and perfectly. 

Users of this grate report an increase of from 25 to 
50 pereent in the effective steaming capacity of a boiler 
following its installation. Another advantage is that it 
makes the user independent of weather conditions, giv- 
ing him the same control over his fire as if he were burn 
ing gas. Another inducement is its wonderful dura- 
bility, which makes it more economical in the long run 
than any other draft grate. The Gordon Hollow Blast 
Grate is equally adapted for furnaces or ovens and for 


any number from one up; no change in construction is 
necessary. ‘The grate is sold on approval, the manufac- 
turers paying the freight both ways if the outfit is re 
jected. Further information can be secured from the 
Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, Greenville, Mich. 





OLD COMPANY UNDER NEW NAME MAINTAINS 
ITS PRESTIGE. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont., held at St. Paul 
November 11, it was voted to change the name of the 
company to the Somers Lumber Company, and since 
that time business has been done under the new name. 
Some time ago the announcement was made in these 
columns that the company had decided to change its 
name to the Valley Lumber Company, but after this de- 
cision was reached it was decided that this name would 
conflict with the names of other companies somewhat 
similar, and the final decision, as stated, was to re- 
christen the concern the Somers Lumber Company. 

The officers of the company remain as they have 
been since last August: Howard James, of St. Paul, 
president; W. E. Wells, vice president and general man- 
ager, and J. T. Peacha, jr., treasurer and superinten- 
dent, and W. N. Noffsinger, secretary. Messrs. Wells 
and Peacha reside at Somers and Mr. Noffsinger at 
Kalispell, Mont. The company was organized and estab 
lished its plant at Somers, twelve miles from Kalispell, 
in the center of the rich Flathead valley in western Mon 
tana, on the Great Northern railroad five or six years 
ago. ; 

The plant at Somers is one of the largest in the west 
ern country, cutting annually 60,000,000 feet of larch 
and pine lumber. The company also has a smaller plant 
at Whitefish, Mont. The quality of pine it manufae- 
tures compares favorably with the pine further west in 
Idaho and eastern Washington and Oregon, and the 
larch is of a superior quality. It is a soft wood, com- 
paratively speaking, has an excellent and artistic grain 
and takes a fine finish, being especially adapted for in 





W. Ek. WELLS, PRESIDENT SOMERS LUMBER 
COMPANY 


terior finish and for the manufacture of moldings. In 
connection with the big saw mill plant the company 
operates a thoroughly modern planing mill, box factory 
and factory for cutting up sash and door stock. 

The management of the Somers Lumber Company is 
in the hands of W. E. Wells, a lumberman of years of 
experience, who took charge of the company’s opera 
tions last August, having been for many years with the 
I. Stephenson Company, whose headquarters are at 
Wells, Mich., having charge of the company’s railroad 
and logging operations. He is a practical lumberman, 
understanding manufacturing as well as logging and 
railroad operations, and is assisted by a capable force 
in charge of the different departments. J. T. Peacha, jr., 
superintendent, is also an experienced lumberman from 
the east and south, having been connected with the 
Cloquet Lumber Company at Cloquet, Minn., and after- 
ward at Warren, Ark., with the Southern Lumber Com 
pany, going to Somers a couple of years ago. 

During the years that the old John O’Brien Lumber 
Company has been in business it has built up a large 
list of customers in the middle west and east, who have 
learned to look to it as one of their principal sources 
of supply. Under its new name the company will con- 
tinue doing business as heretofore, and will merit the 
approbation of the trade and endeavor to continue the 
pleasant relations that have so long existed between it 
and the buying trade of the east. 





ECONOMICAL POWER FOR WORKING BOATS. 

Kor small and medium sized boats of the bread win- 
ning kind no other power is so reliable and economical 
as steam—when of the modern dependable design as 
built by the Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chicago. 
They build this machinery in all sizes, for boats rang 
ing from the 35-foot Inunch to the 300-foot vessel. It 
is, however, in the small and medium size elass of 
boats in particular that the builders and the owners 
are often dependent upon the designer and builder of 
the machinery, in order that it may fit the operating 
conditions as well as the boat hull itself. No buyer 
can afford to overlook this important feature. 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


To All Retail Lumber Dealers. 


The names and addresses of all concerns that may here 
after forward us untoward cancelations of orders for Wash 
ington Red Cedar Shingles will in future be published in 
this space, which space we have especially engaged with 
that end in view. 

We have never, after accepting an order from a Retail 
Lumber Dealer, thereafter asked him to pay us more for 
such stock, or to wait indefinitely for same. Our obliga 
tions to the Trade have, at all times, been faithfully dis 
charged, and we do not propose to submit longer to the 
unethical and unbusinesslike practices of those who seek 
to repudiate their contracts when a declining market is 
met with. We are, however, pleased to testify to the fact 
that those Retailers who practice these malignant evils 
bear but a small relation to the large number of equitable 
concerns who, like ourselves, regard an order as they 
would their note, and who maintain their integrity by 
regarding both as obligations not to be trifled with. 

The upright and predominating element in the Retail 
Trade, therefore, owe it to the Trade in general to cleanse 
of his unpardonable tactics their fellow member who may 
be unscrupulous 

In all other lines of business an order, once given and 
accepted, is a contract to be fulfilled, and it is an unheard 
of thing to insist upon the voiding or cancelation of such 
contract without the consent of both parties. Why should 
the Lumber Trade—-one of the largest and most important 
industries of our country—-prove the only exception to this 
otherwise universal rule ? 

We will carry suits through the Supreme Court of any 
State from which we are forwarded untoward cancelations 
or repudiations of contract (if it should be necessary to 
go beyond lower Courts), to determine the validity of our 
contracts, and to recover any losses or damages to which 
we may have been put through such cancellations or repudi- 
ations. 

In this course we have the backing of our own good, 
clean. record, which we challenge any man to say has not 
been an. honorable one 


THE REMEDY. 


During the months of January and February, 1908, in 
all of the States of the Union, the annual meetings of a 
large number of Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associations will 
be held. At such meetings plans could and should be 
devised the following of which will place a permanent 
check on the slack and unscrupulous methods that have, 
during the year 1907, occasionally been in evidence by and 
between parties to contracts for Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles. 

Some Manufacturing and Wholesaling concerns are in- 
clined, reprehensibly, to refuse to fill orders on an advanc- 
ing market. They excuse their inaction by stating that on 
a declining market it is a practice of some of the Eastern 
trade to cancel whenever it suits their convenience, or to 
attempt doing so. In our opinion both attitudes are essen- 
tially wrong. Ways and means for condemning either pro- 
ceeding should be considered at once. 

Resolutions should be adopted to the effect that any 
untoward cancelations of orders for Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles or other shipments of forest produets be reported 
by any Wholesale or Manufacturing institution receiving 
such cancelations er repudiations of contract to the Secre- 
tary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in the 
State or district from which such cancelation was received. 
Resolutions should also be adopted that any undue delays 
in the shipment of Shingle or other orders by Wholesalers 
or Manufacturers be brought by the Retail Lumber trade 
within the State or district affected to the attention of the 
Secretary of their Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
There should then be an interchange of agreement between 
the various Associations that they will not countenance nor 
will they protect, nor shield, any deviation from a strict 
performance of contract when the nonperformance of con- 
tract is avoidable. Arbitration committees should be ap- 
pointed by all the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associations, 
through the medium of which disputes or contentions should 
be adjusted. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
an arbitration committee gifted with just such powers as 
should be conferred upon the Arbitration Committees tha, 
it is hoped will be appointed by the various Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Associations throughout the United States. 

It can be depended upon that merely the adoption of 
such Resolutions and the appointing of such committees 
will eliminate a large portion of the difficulties that have 
been encountered during the year 1907, or in previous 
years, by either party to an order for Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles, or other forest products; publicity not being rel 
ished by those who make it a practice to repudiate their 
contracts 


We are conducting a legitimate business that endeavors 
to give a dollar's worth of stock and efficient service for 
every dollar’s worth of pay it receives, and are not operating 
a lottery at which “think so” orders are being shuflled like 
so many stacked decks of cards. Retail Lumber Dealers 
that have ‘acquired the cancelation habit are invited to 
send their business elsewhere. 

We feel secure in issuing this announcement, in the 
belief that 99 out of every 100 Retail Lumber Dealers 
believe in a square deal, and give exactly that to those 
from whom they buy, and are entitled to exactly that in 
return. ‘To those Dealers our beoks are always open, and 
we invite and solicit their business. 

In conclusion, if you believe in what we set forth herein, 
and if you are a member of a Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation. when you attend its next annual meeting vote for 
protective measures that will be a square deal for both 
parties to a contract. If you are not a member of a Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association you ought to be, if for nothing 
else than to aid in this work, important as it is for your 
own protection_as well as for the protection of your sources 
of supply. 

Seattle, Wash., December 14, 1907 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO., 


Washington Fir, Spruce and Red Cedar Lumber, 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 

Correspondence and_ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


‘TIMBER 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 
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Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL ®& CO., Bankers 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 





We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 


CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


First National Bank Bldg., 
34 Pine Street, 
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AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


OF ACCOUNTS. 
Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED _ PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
Marquette Bldg., 








52 Broadway, 


Mutual Life Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 











: CHICAGO, 











NEWS OF MEN AND MILLS IN LOUISIANA. 





An Amazing and Amusing Phase of the McEnery Scrip Squabble—Potential Lumber Company 
Organized—Port Practices to be Investigated. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—Few changes are noted 
in the general situation, but practically all the millmen 
express themselves hopeful for marked improvement 
about the first of the year. In cypress the curtailment 
of output, now estimated above 75 percent of normal, 
will probably be continued until the turn of the market, 
although some of the mills have sent their traveling sales- 
men back on the road to sense the trade conditions. 
Stock accumulations have been light if any. Thick tank 
is still very scarce and the lower grade shingles are sim- 
ilarly hard to obtain. Prices hold up well. Yellow 
pine’s chronic price dissipation is the worst trouble in 
sight and there is every reason to believe that trade is 
only awaiting the sobering up of quotations, and their 
promise to reform and remain ‘‘steady,’’? to show 
marked improvement. Heavy curtailment continues. The 
hardwood markets are called quiet. Exports both of 
yellow pine and hardwoods are making satisfactory 
showing from New Orleans, the volume of yellow pine 
leaving this port being rather larger than usual, as yel- 
low pine exports out of New Orleans have never been 
particularly heavy. The financial situation is said to 
be improving rapidly. In New Orleans small trace of 
financial uneasiness is discernible, clearing house cer- 
tificates are rarely seen, the holiday business seems fully 
up to the usual mark and several big building contracts 
are being proceeded with as though nothing had shaken 
financial confidence. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in local lum- 
ber circles by publication of the charter of the Cres- 
cent Land & Lumber Company in a New Orleans news- 
paper. The company is capitalized at $1,000,000, is 
domiciled in New Orleans and is authorized to do a 
general land and lumber business, operating saw mills, 
tramroads, commissaries ete. Oddly enough, the names 
of the provisional officers and incorporators are alto- 
gether omitted from the document, which is a rare 
thing in a Louisiana charter, as these instruments usu- 
ally provide for and name provisional officers and direct- 
ors. It is understood on good authority, however, that 
William Edenborne, president and owner of the Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation Company, which recently com- 
pleted and is now operating a railroad from Shreveport 
to New Orleans, is the principal mover in the new com- 
pany. Mr. Edenborne owns considerable timber land 
along his line and is said to be organizing the Crescent 
Land & Lumber Company for its development. If this 
information be correct the company will probably be- 
come one of the largest and most important in the state 
eventually, although under the charter it will be author- 
ized to become a ‘‘ going concern’’ when $5,000 of its 
capital stock shall have been subscribed, 

Exports during the week: 

6,504 
oak 


boat 
lumber, 


Steamship Yucatan, Liverpool 
pieces gum lumber, 2,000 pieces 
staves. 

Steamship Domira, Glasgow—410 bundles handles, 27,072 
staves, 336 ash logs, 111 hickory logs, 405 persimmon logs, 


oars, 5,000 
8,400 oak 


2,437 pieces poplar boards, 529 pieces cypress lumber, 2,336 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 6,334 pieces gum lumber, 18,637 
pieces hickory lumber, 12,442 pieces pine lumber, 18,811 
pieces oak lumber, 909 bundles hickory squares, 43,375 


oak staves, 157 ash logs. 
Steamship Lamington, Rotterdam 


2,408 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 5,938 pieces oak lumber, 134 cases pencil slats, 1,57 
packages and bundles handles, 162 pieces cypress 
14,571 pieces tank staves, 296 bundles oak lumber, 
pieces oil staves, 28 oak logs, 8 hickory logs. 

Steamship Haakon VII, Bocas del Toro—1,3 
lumber, 208 pieces pine piling, 
1,805 cross ties. 

. Steamship Saron Prince, Bremen 
er. 

Steamship El Valle, New York—452,250 feet lumber, 1,059 
bundles box material, 281 barrels skewers. 

Steamship Nymphaea, Bordeaux—579.573 oak staves. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—5,334 bundles crate 
terial, 722 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Louisianne, Wavre 

Steamship Anselm, Belize, 
2,310 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Manchester Spinner, Manchester 
yine lumber, 10,000 pieces oak lumber, 5,000 
umber, 2,400 staves. 

Steamship Parthenia, Antwerp—32,700 staves, 1,132 pieces 
eottonwood lumber, 14,911 pieces oak lumber, 5,586 pieces 
pine lumber, 9,824 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Auguste, Triest, Tarragona and Venice—52,- 
000 staves, 1,599 pieces gum lumber, 19 poplar logs. 

Steamship Norheim, Tampico and Vera Cruz—157 creo- 
soted piles, 1,292 pieces oak lumber, 1,475 bundles gum 
staves, 2,359 cross ties, 1,275 pieces yellow pine lumber, 
36 packages knocked down tanks. 

Steamship Origen, Port Limon—3,032 pieces lumber, 1,349 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 3,216 cross ties. 
Steamship Millpool, Hamburg—24,314 

pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Azalea, Antwerp—1,000 bundles cottonwood 
lumber, 26,198 pieces gum lumber, 31,089 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 8,865 bundles oak lumber, 41 ash logs, 6,486 pieces pine 
lumber, 19,971 pieces cottonwood lumber, 3,215 pieces tupelo 
lumber, 42 oak logs. 

Steamship Conway, Hamburg and Antwerp—628 pieces 
gum lumber, 120 walnut logs, 12,782 pieces cottonwood lum- 
ber, 48 pieces hewn timber, 28,976 pieces oak lumber, 18,200 
pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Wilhelmina, Aalborg and Odense—191 bundles 
gum lumber, 1,520 pieces gum lumber, 168 pieces oak lum 
ber, 256 bundles oak lumber, 267 pieces poplar lumber. 

Steamship Hilis, Colon—4,627 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Mercator, Bristol—5,065 pieces oak lumber, 451 
bundles oak lumber, 642 bundles gum lumber, 3,296 pieces 
gum lumber. 

Steamship Warrior, Liverpool—2,308 bundles oak lumber, 
1,961 pieces oak lumber, 1,481 pieces dogwood lumber, 
1,407 dogwood logs, 810 pieces gum lumber, 530 bundles 
gum lumber, 128 pieces plank, 1,159 bundles cottonwood 
staves, 10 cases handles. 

Steamship Comus, New York—337,500 feet lumber, 1,360 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Sausenberg, Rotterdam—6,199 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 36 ash logs, 80 oak logs, 836 sticks cedar, 3,483 pieces 


lumber, 
17,500 


OT pieces pine 
1,938 pieces pine timber, 





16,310 pieces pine lum- 





mia- 


2,400 pipe staves. 


Ports Barrios and Cortez 


30,000 pieces 
pieces gum 


3,677 


oak staves, 


ook, Sembee, 892 bundles oak lumber, 1,418 pieces poplar 
umber. 

_Steamship Sark, Aalborg, Nyborg and Copenhagen—2,720 
pieces hardwood lumber, 680 bundles oak lumber, 18,27: 
pieces oak lumber, 8,270 pieces poplar lumber, 42 poplar logs. 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 828,000 feet. 








SCRIP LAND STRUGGLES IN LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 17.—The fight over the Me- 
Enery scrip lands has bobbed into publie notice once 
more—this time on motion of J. W. Frellsen & Co., the 
syndicate which entered a large portion of these lands 
under the plea that the title of those holding under the 
serip was invalid. There are 120,000 acres of these lands 
in Louisiana, much of it timbered and held by lumber 
companies or timbermen. At the last session of the 
legislature the Toomer bill, providing for the valida- 
tion of the present titles, was enacted, and most of the 
holders have sought to perfect their titles by comply- 
ing with the provisions of that bill, which provided 
that the holders should pay over to the state $1.50 an 
acre additional. ‘The state officers were, however, en- 
joined from accepting the payments by the Frellsen 
syndicate, which seeks to invalidate the Toomer law, 
and the money was accordingly tendered of record and 
deposited to await the outcome of the suit. Practically 
all of these lands long ago passed into the hands of 
innocent purchasers, and it was to protect them that 
the bill was passed. This matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in these columns at the time and all who are 
familiar with timber land matters in Louisiana will re- 
call the controversy and its mode of settlement. 

Now comes the Frellsen company, in a letter to the 
New Orleans newspapers, and suggests that the state 
take action to recover these lands for the purpose of 
defraying the state debt, which amounts to $11,000,000 
and on which $440,000 interest approximately is pay 
able each year. The syndicate urges: 

Let the attorney general recover these lands and the value 
of the timber taken off and the bonded debt, principal and 
interest, will be paid and our taxes made insignificant. 

To.accomplish this end, if the next governor of Louisiana 
will advocate and the next legislature will pass an act 
repealing the Toomer acts—-and this can be done because no 
vested rights have been acquired thereunder—and Instruct 
ing the attorney general to institute suits, in the name of 
the state, to recover these lands and the value of the tim 
ber cut therefrom, Frelisen & Co., through their attorneys, 
will stand ready to aid the attorney general in the prosecu 
tion of the suits and cancel Frellsen & Co.'s applications and 
legal tenders made, accepting on a contingent basis 10 
percent of all lands and values recovered. Let the people 


of Louisiana rise up and say whether they are willing 
to allow millions of dollars that rightfully belong to the 
state and the whole people—that would build good roads 


throughout the state—-to remain in the clutches of the few 
that have no legal title to these lands as against the state, 
while they remain impoverished by excessive taxation and 
burdened with an all too heavy debt, 

The novelty of the proposal is exceeded only by the 
cool audacity with which the syndicate proposes to swap 
its shadowy claim to 83,000 acres upon which it has 
filed for 10 pereent of all lands and values recovered 
under its plan. It is generally believed that the claim 
will be defeated without trouble when its suit to invali 
date the Toomer bill is adjudicated, and to their pre- 
carious standing in eourt may prébably be attributed 
Frellsen & Co.’s willingness to compound for a richer 
prize if the land is wrested from its present holders 
and the value of timber already removed is sued for by 
the state. The letter is apparently an effort to reinject 
the entire controversy into polities, thus affording some 
chanee to upset the Toomer measure and prevent the 
validation of titles. Little attention has so far been 
paid to the communication and it is doubtful whether 
it will ever assume the dignity of an issue. 


PORT CHARGES AND RAILROAD USAGE. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 17.—Yesterday the New 
Orleans Port Investigation Commission held its first 
meeting, at the Cosmopolitan hotel, selecting its sub 
ordinate officers. W. 8. Parkerson, a prominent lawyer 
and reform leader, was elected attorney for the com 
mission, with Samuel J. Gilmore, city attorney, as his 
colleague. Senator C. C. Cordill was named as chair 
man and a secretary, process server, sergeant at, arms, 
expert: accountant and stenographer were also elected. 
In taking the chair Senator Cordill made a short ad 
dress, stating the object of the commission and giving 
his personal assurance that the members had all agreed 
to make the investigation searching and thorough. If 
there was any wrongdoing in the conduct of the port 
business it affected the state and the entire southwest 
as well as the city. He wanted the public to understand 
that no favoritism would be shown to anybody in this 
investigation. Swords R. Lee, of Grant parish, one of 
the lumbermen upon the commission, in an interview 
yesterday afternoon likewise declared for a thorough 
probing of port affairs, which he said affected him as 
well as every other business man in the state. 

The commission is empowered to investigate every- 
thing bearing upon the matter of shipping and its ex- 
pense in New Orleans and will, it is expected, closely 


-investigate railroad rates and ear service rules, as well 


as labor conditions on the levee. Its report will be 
awaited with intense interest. It is empowered to com 
pel the attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths and 
force the production of books and papers, and unless 
polities shall be injected into the investigation the find- 
ings will be extremely valuable. Months may be re- 
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quired to complete the inquiry. Out of the mass of 
testimony to be secured’ it is very probable that a flood 
of light will be thrown upon the railroads’ treatment 
of local lumber exporters, which has been made the basis 
of complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
which that body has already docketed for hearing. One 
of the members of the port investigation, Hon. George 
Terriberry, is attorney of record for the Jumber ex- 
porters in the interstate commerce suit, and his con- 
nection with the present inquiry can hardly fail to be 
of advantage in the hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuL¥port, Miss., Dee. 14.—Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
of Laurel, will probably build a standard gage logging 
road from Mize, on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 
to Morton, on the Alabama & Vicksburg railway. The 
distance is forty-one miles through a heavily timbered 
section, which will make good farming land when 
cleared of its timber. 

The Gulf & Ship Island railroad won the suit brought 
by the state revenue agent for back taxes. The railroad 
company ’s charter provides for such emergencies. 

The question of accepting sixteenth section land for 
security for sixteenth section funds was recently brought 
before Attorney General Fletcher. He decided that 
such security can not be given because sixteenth section 
leases are not considered real estate. 

The export trade is little changed. Lumbermen as 
a rule are standing by their prices and are determined 
not to sell at a discount. A few who are in close finan 
cial straits quote schedules at any price. 

The car situation is easier than it has been for years. 
‘Cars to burn,’’ said a big exporter a few days ago. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 17.—The number of in 


quiries received increased slightly last week. Some 
very desirable orders have been booked, but at low 
figures. The car situation remains good, the mills 


receiving about aS many cars as they file requisitions 
for. Building operations have been particularly active 
throughout south Mississippi all winter. Local demand 
has been exceptionally good, 

Railroads throughout the state are trying to reduce 
their number of trains. The Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road recently annulled two trains on its Columbia divi- 
sion. The New Orleans Northeastern and Illinois Cen 
tral railroads are also trying to curtail their number, 

The report of the state auditor shows that 1,027 
charters of incorporation, with a capital aggregating 
$54,035,500, were issued during the last two years. <A 
large percentage of these were secured by lumber firms. 

The freight house at Landon and the station at 
Lyman, two lumbering towns on the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad, were recently destroyed by fire. 

A severe storm swept the Gulf coast a few days ago, 
temporarily crippling shipping and handicapping the 
operations of the lumber manufacturers in that vicinity. 

T. L. O’Donnell, of the Ship Island Lumber Com- 
pany, Sanford, and J. I. Wilder, Epps, were in this 
city during the last week. 


MATTERS At MOBILE. 

Moni.e, ALA., Dee. 17.—The record of exports for the 
last two or three weeks indicates that a new movement 
has sprung up in the direction of the River Plate. The 
number of cargoes exported from the Gulf - recently 
averaged about five a week. Reports from Buenos Ayres 
are to the effect that growing crops are in excellent con- 
dition. It is probable that the prosperity thus engen- 
dered is responsible for the inereased export of lumber 
to that country. Two cargoes went forward during the 
last week from Mobile—one to Buenos Ayres and one to 
Rosarig. Two went from Pascagoula, Miss., two from 
Pensacola and two from Gulfport to Buenos Ayres. This 
makes a total of eight cargoes from the Gulf this week, 
an inerease of two cargoes over the record of last week, 
which was the greatest for any similar period for sev- 
eral months. The aggregate of the cargoes was 8,500,- 
000 superficial feet, and the shippers were Hunter, Benn 
& Co., H. Baars & Co., L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
Pitch Pine Lumber Company, Syson Timber Company 
and the Robinson Land & Lumber Company. 

The Nelson-White mill on Wolf ereek, which has been 
idle, will be refitted, a planer and drykiln will be added 
and it will soon begin operations under Charles J. Boak, 
of Pittsburg, administrator for the estate of the late 
J. 8. White. 

Few sales of any importance have been transacted and 
prices are uncertain, nothing but small lots being offered. 
These are generally realized upon immediately, the seller 
taking the best price he can get. Business in the United 
Kingdom is interrupted by the approach of the holiday 
season and the 7 percent bank rate is a formidable bar 
to trade in this line. Buying in all lines of the timber 
trade is done cautiously. The dearth of recent exports 
from the Gulf is having a good effect on the market, as 
the large stocks at ports in the United Kingdom are 
being steadily diminished. Combined stocks accumulated 
at Gulf ports amount to about 100,000 pieces. 

Exports to Cuban ports during the last week were 
about the smallest of the year, aggregating about 600,000 
superficial feet. They consisted of two small cargoes for 
Caibarien and one eargo for Havana. Shipments were 
made during the week to other West Indian ports as fol- 
lows: San Juan, Porto Rico; Fort de France, Marti- 
nique; St. George’s, Grenada island, and one gargo to 
Demarara, British Guiana. 

In the interior trade mills are still shutting down 
and dismissing their forces. Such mills as are running 
are doing so on reduced time and on a lower scale of 





wages. The average for common labor at the mills is 
about $1 a day. 

In the hardwood trade the aggregate of the week’s 
exports shows an increase over the average. This is 
especially noticeable in ash, oak and poplar logs. Re- 
ports from foreign markets are of easier prices and lim- 
ited demand. 

Exports from Mobile for the week ended December 14: 

Buenos Ayres, Norwegian bark Sagana— 


523,614 superficial feet lumber...................$ 8,000 
Havana, Norwegian steamship T'imes— 

17,434 superficial feet lumber...............+.6. 349 
British schooner Frances— 

250,570 superficial feet lumber...............006. 4,760 


New York, American steamship Colorado— 
225,000 superficial feet lumber. .........e.eceeee08 
Port Limon, C. R.—Norwegian steamship Kanen— 


See SOND CIS on io: 64:0.06.00286 000 0d608 6,303 
I er ee ree 46,123 
San Juan, Porto Rico, American schooner Kate Iecore— 
456,442 superficial feet lumber................ -- 9,000 
Rosario, British schooner Onslow— 

1,874,854 superficial feet lumber............ccccee. 37,497 
Bocas Del Toro, Norwegian steamship Mort Gaines— 
25,188 superficial feet lumber. ........sccccceses 439 
Caibarien, British barkentine Hornet 
208,264 superficial feet lumber.................2. 3,747 
Bremen, British steamship Nesfield 
13,888 superficial feet lumber................... 329 


lam, British steamship William Broadley 
sases cedar slats 
& vO Serra ee 
hickory logs 
EE dade eek bales asans Ss wr ernie 
pieces hewn pine timber...............+. 
superficial feet gum lumber ............. 
superficial feet cottonwood lumber 

O98 superficial feet pitch pine lumber......... 
20,353 superficial feet oak lumber 
148,500 superficial feet sawn timber 
German steamship Egen— 








_ 





18,429 cubic feet hewn timber.................. 4,600 
72,840 superficial feet sawn timber............. 1,100 
Ibemarara, British Guiana, British schooner Arana— 
204,088 superficial feet lumber................... 5,510 
River Tyne, German steamship Egen 

BO,EEO CUUCC TOG, BOWE GOR. ccc cccccccccccsrcie 4,200 


_ 


.281,600 superficial feet sawn timber.............. 
Hamburg, British steamer Arlington— 
401,084 superficial feet lumber 
IN Os ai atrnce 6 6:5 koe laebnk nas o'waeee 
33 cases cedar slats....... Pe Or rae ee re 
ee ee EE “Kb bho sce Hs wee nc nebasenaesped 3,129 
Exports from Pascagoula, Miss., for the week ended 
December 14: 
Buenos Ayres, Norwegian bark Norma 





944,000 superficial feet lumber....................$15,103 
St. George, British schooner Leonard Parker 

250,000 superficial feet lumber.................06. 5,795 
Colon, British barkentine H/ector— 

410,000 superficial feet lumber.................... 6,963 


Buenos Ayres, Norwegian bark King Oscar II 
$92,000 superficial feet lumber.................... 7.800 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dee. 16.—Steps have been taken to 
organize a railroad company and build a railroad line 
from Bluffton to Arlington, connecting at the latter 
place with the Georgia, Florida & Alabama railway to 
the Gulf. The leading citizens of Clay county recently 
held an enthusiastic meeting at Bluffton, and a com- 
mittee, headed by J. E. Peterson and J. E. Paulin, was 
appointed to perfect organization plans and to obtain a 
charter. The proposed line of railroad will penetrate a 
rich pine timber country and will doubtless open up a 
big field in this line. 

While prices are unsatisfactory and lumbermen are 
not seeking to fill orders, a distinctly optimistic spirit is 
growing among southern lumbermen. Much of this is 
due to the facts that inquiries are more numerous and 
the general condition of the south is prosperous. Lum- 
bermen report that the trade in car sills and heavy tim- 
ber is brightening, and many orders are being booked. 
Despite the ery of hard times, railroads are kept busy 
hauling goods offered them, consequently the building 
of cars continues all over the country. This causes a 
growing demand for ear sills and heavy timbers. 

Several Georgia and other southern lumbermen were 
delegates to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
in Washington, D. C. Lumbermen were quick to recog- 
nize the fact that the projected plan of connecting the 
great waterways of the country offers untold opportu- 
nities for the reduction of freights and the consequent 
betterment of the lumber business. Governor Smith, 
who made the chief address at the congress, is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the movement, and in this he has 
the hearty support of the lumbermen of this state. 


— 


HOO-HOO DOINGS IN MEMPHIS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 17.—At the Hoo-Hoo concat- 
enation held Saturday evening under the supervision of 
J. E. Meadows, the new Vicegerent Snark for the western 
district of Tennessee, eighteen kittens were initiated into 
the mysteries of the order. The occasion was a delight- 
ful one for the cats but somewhat hard on the kittens. 
The latter, however, entered into the joy of the festiv- 
ities when the ‘‘on the roof’’ was reached, disporting 
themselves with as much gayety as if they were to the 
manner born. It was expected that there would be 
several members of the Supreme Nine in attendance, but 
they failed to put in an appearance. 

Following were the candidates initiated: 

John Edgar Roberts, Osceola, Ark.; Charles Rhea Ran- 
som, Memphis; John Davis Laskey, Memphis; Robert T. 
Cooper, Memphis; Laurance Wilcox Ford, Memphis; Wil- 
liam Lee Toney, Belzoni, Miss.; Thomas Francis Dooley, 
Memphis; Victor Amos Denslow, Memphis; Maurice C. 
Keating, Memphis; Timothy B. Lillie, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Kugene Harrington Coultas, Memphis; Harry Zent Reder, 
Memphis; John Grammer Birchett, Cardwell, Mo.; George 
Girault Stowers, Memphis; Cassius Clyde Lattanuer, Mem- 
phis; Ernest H. Ward, Memphis; Garfield J. H. Fisher, 
Memphis, and H. A. Sims, Memphis, 

The following officers took part in the initiatory serv- 
ices: 

Snark, Hal G. Stevens; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. D. Hendrick- 
son; Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. C. Reed; Bojum, John W. Me- 
Clure; Jabberwock, J. R. McFadden; Scrivenoter, C. M. 


Kellogg; Arcanoper, Charles Dudley, and* Gurdon, F. A. 
Conkling. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. KLMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
Wo. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBEK HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
B. 8S. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J. RK. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 





THE 
capitaland | CONTINENTAL 
Surplus | NATIONAL © 


$6,000,000) BANK 
OF 
CHICAGO 


Deposits 
$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board, 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERTJ.EARKLING WM.C.SEIPP SAM'L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EKDWAKD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $375,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres't. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres’t 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t. Cashier, 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t. Cashier. 








The American Gredit Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 
















. 
F) It makes long messages 
American short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
umberman dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
| eleco e erywhere. Descriptive 
eircular and sample 
ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
wo copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Shultz Belting is rawhide inside, and surface-tanned 
just enough to get a smooth, kid-like finish, Which hugs the 
pulley and wears well. The rawhide interior gives the 
strength and toughness of cat gut. Try our “Sable” Belting 
on your most troublesome drive. . 

For drives exposed to water. steam, acid fumes or oil 
drips, Shultz ‘Aqua’ is the belting to use, as it retains its 
strength and pliability even after prolonged boiling. 

_ _Our catalog ‘‘2” is a comprehensive treatise on the sub- 
ject of belting. Write for it. 
SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 
New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
(Makers of ‘‘Sable’’ rawhide and “Aqua” Belting, also belt 
dressing, cement and lacings.) 

















Of Interest to Traffic Men. 


We handle carloads from, and distribute to, all 
railroads in Chicago without two or three 
switching delays. 

We make Store Door delivery in Chicago. 

We handle shipments of any size. 

We team freight to connecting lines, for loading 
in through cars, same day unloaded. 

We give shippers the advantage of loading Chi- 
eago freight with through shipments. 

We prepay or collect charges as directed. 

We can store your surplus stock at nominal ex 
pense. 

We look after insurance, if desired. 

We have our own representatives in the depots 
and docks. 

We have private telephone connections between 
all our representatives. 

We save shippers, agents and customers time and 
annoyance following shipments. 

We mail you delivery receipts. 

We can assist your Traffic Man. 

We furnish Shipping Blanks. 

We offer advantages which will prove profitable to 


you. 

We have hundreds of well-pleased shippers on our 
books. 

We have had fifty years’ experience in the busi 
ness. 


We are at your service. 

Write for rates. 

JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
R. 532-4-6-8 The Rookery Bldg., 


Adams and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1857. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S.W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 

and 53d Street 
Elevated. 








Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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Change in Cottonwood Rates— Curtailment 


in Production Continued — Witnesses in Note 
‘Kiting’ Case Retain Faulty Memories- News and Personals. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 17.—Cottonwood interests are 
much pleased with the announcement from headquarters 
of the Central Freight Association that the old) mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds on cottonwood will be restored, 
beginning February 1. This decision on the part of the 
railroads grows out of the fact that a practical test 
was made at the request of W. IL. Greble, of the Three 
States Lumber Company. He invited some of the officials 
to witness the loading of cars with cottonwood lumber 
and succeeded in demonstrating the absolute physical 
impossibility of crowding 34,000 pounds into a car 
thirty-six feet long. The change in the minimum weight 
from 34,000 to 30,000 pounds will represent a decided 
saving to shippers of cottonwood lumber, box shooks, 
lath and shingles. 

Production is limited. No disposition to attempt to 
operate is apparent on the part of those industries 
which closed down recently. Reports from Arkansas 
indicate a disposition to cut down expenses at many 
milling points in that state and some mills, which have 
been in operation, will close down indefinitely at the 
holiday season. 

John A. Fox, Blytheville, Ark., special director of the 
National Rivers & Harbors Congress, is in this city. 
He is enthusiastic over the recent Washington meeting, 
which he deelares the greatest national gathering ever 
held. He does not believe anything will be aecom 
plished toward deepening the Mississippi at this ses 
sion of Congress unless concerted etfort is made to im 
press members of Congress with the importance of the 
project. Mr. Fox believes that every organization in 
the country should send a letter to Speaker Cannon urg 
ing the appropriation of the first $50,000,000 at this 
session of Congress. 

Announcement is made that the Illinois Central will 
open the 42-mile stretch of track between Corinth 
and Red Bay, Miss., this week. This is a portion of 
the road being built from Corinth to Birmingham. The 
road runs through a splendid section of timber lands 
and the opening of traffic will furnish facilities for 
their development. 

Dispatches from Pine Bluff, Ark., are to the effect 
that S. B. McCartney, J. J. Prince and W. C. Cotton 
have been admitted to bail in the sum of $10,000 each. 
These are the men charged with killing three other men 
at the plant of the Bluff City Lumber Company at 
Clio, Ark., in November. 

W. R. Barksdale, president of the Business Men’s 
Club, and also of the Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber Com 
pany, has gone to Los Angeles, Cal., to join his family. 

Dispatches received here from Texarkana, Ark., state 
that the freight blockade at that point has been raised 
for the first time in about twelve months. Between 
1,300 and 1,400 loaded cars were sidetracked in’ the 
yards. Prominent officials of the road took charge of 
the situation recently and practically all the conges 
tion has been cleared away. The roads affected are 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and Texas & 
Pacific railways. This report is directly in line with 
those received from many other points in the Missis 
sippi valley. The railroads have made good headway 
in clearing up congestion of terminals and are in 
better position towhandle business than they have been 
at this season in years. An official of a large cooper 
age industry declares that his company is receiving 
better service than for five years, 

Six out of eight saw mills owned and operated by 
William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Ark., and loeated 
on the Louisiana & Arkansas railway, have closed on 
account of the small demand for lumber. The mills 
closed have an aggregate daily capacity of 1,500,000 
feet. The closing down of the plants has thrown about 
2,000 men out of employment. The two mills still run- 
ning are at Selma, La., and Yellow Pine, La., with a 
total daily capacity of 300,000 feet. Mr. Buchanan is 
also president and principal owner of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas railway. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE NOTE ‘‘KIT- 
ING’’ CASE IN MEMPHIS. 


MeMpPuis, TENN., Dee. 17.—The second effort to secure 
information from A. A. Parsons and J. A. Tuthill, which 
was made during the middle of last week, when the 
taking of their depositions was resumed, did not meet 
with any more success than the first. These gentlemen 
were both given additional time in which to refresh 
their memory regarding various transactions concerning 
which they had been asked by the court, but the interim 
did not seem to help them materially, as they were either 
unable or unwilling to give direct and straightforward 
answers to any of the questions propounded by the 
attorney representing the creditors of the Tuthill & Patti- 
son Manufacturing Company and other allied concerns. 

It developed that Mr. Parsons had seen John R. Tut- 
hill, president of the Tuthill & Pattison Manufacturing 
Company, twice within the last few days. He was un- 
willing, however, to give any information regarding the 
conferences held with this official, declaring that the 
court had no right to ask therefor. 

A statement showing the assets of the Tuthill & Patter- 
son Manufacturing Company and allied concerns to be 
$409,500 was the subject of much inquiry and consider- 
able dodging on the part of the witnesses. Mr. Parsons 
at first declared that he did not know whether he or 





President Tuthill drew up this statement, which was a 


compilation of guesses made regarding the assets of the 
three companies involved, He said that he considered 
one guess as good as three guesses, the whole thing from 
start to finish being guesswork rather than based on 
actual data. He later testified that he did not compile 
the statement, and yet he insisted that it was compiled 
either by himself or by President Tuthill. This evidently 
leaves the matter clearly up to Mr. Tuthill. , 

There will be a resumption of the hearings on De 
cember 19, 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Dee. 18.—The number of inquiries 
received has increased slightly and some sales are re 
ported. All stock sold has brotght good prices. The 
Nashville lumbermen are not disposed to sacrifice their 
stocks. Many firms are still shipping on old orders, and 
the number of discontinuances is less than during the 
early part of the financial trouble. Maturing paper is 
usually being handled in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned, The curtailment of hardwoods continues and 
hardwood men, es a rule, are holding firmly to. their 
prices, 

The Cumberland river has recently risen considerably 
as a result of the rains, and fully 2,000,000 feet of 
logs have come down to this market. Most of this was 
materially covered by previous contracts. 

The rim strip mill at Yokely, which is operated by 
Muncie (Ind.) parties, has been shut down temporarily. 
The spoke and handle factory at that place is still run 
ning and probably will not be shut down. 

The Chess-Waymond Stave Factory near Glasgow, Ky., 
has resumed operations after being shut down for about 
two months. Several other plants in that section have 
recently suspended operations temporarily, 

S. T. Cobbett, of London, England, is with John B. 
Ransom & Co., Incorporated, intending to familiarize 
himself with the details of the hardwood lumber busi 
ness, He is the son of G. T. Cobbett, of Cobbett & Co.. 
a well known London hardwood firm. The son has just 
completed his college course and is learning the lumber 
business on the ‘‘salary no object’? basis, 

Three flat top Dutch oven furnaces are to be installed 
for the Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Bids for furnishing 1,258,695 feet of vellow pine tim 
ber have been opened in the office of the loeal United 
States engineer, the timber to be used in extensive work 
by the federal government for the improvement of the 


Cumberland river. Proposals were submitted by seven 
teen of the largest lumber firms in the United States, 
including two local firms. The lowest bid, that of the 


Turnbull-Joyce Lumber Company, of Chica 
a thousand feet delivered at Loek A, $25.25 delivered 
on the United States berge at Nashville and $24.25 on 
the Illinois Central railroad at Nashville. The highest 
bid was $33.80 delivered at Nashville, by an Alabama 
firm. The proposals will be submitted to the department 
at Washington, and if the guarantee proves satisfactory 
the contract will be made. It will call for about $40,000 
worth or more of lumber. The A. E. Baird Lumber 
Company and John B. Ransom & Co., Incorporated, were 
the Nashville bidders, 


yo, Was $25.25 









QUEEN CITY TRADE FHATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 17.—Receiver W. A. Bennett, 
of the Pease company, manufacturer of builders’ and 
planing mill supplies, has issued a statement for the 
six months ended November 1, which shows that the net 
earnings for six months were $10,916.55. The business 
at the mill continues good and is equal to about 85 
percent of its full capacity. 

The Standard Millwork Company is running full 
time, and will probably continue, with the exception of 
Christmas day, until the first of the year, when an in 
ventory will be taken. Business has been good dur 
ing the year. 

The planing mills and manufacturers of builders’ 
supplies in this vicinity have had a fair volume ot 
trade during November and thus far in December. 

Thomas J. Moffett, president the Maley, Thompson 
& Moffett company, is spending a few weeks in the 
east seeking rest. Besides rebuilding the company’s 
plant, which was destroyed by fire, Mr. Moffett has 
taken an active interest in civic improvements and other 
public matters, is president of the Cincinnati Lumbet 
men’s Club and one of its most active members. 

The Littleford Lumber Company will remove its office 
from the Pickering building to its nev yards at 1210 
West Richmond street, near the Southern railway tracks. 

The ‘‘Boss’’ Washing Machine Company’s plant 
in Norwood is closed down and will remain closed until 
after the first of the year so far as manufacturing is 
concerned, 

The big plant of the Steinman & Meyer Furniture 
Company on York street is being equipped with 
‘*sprinklers’’ at a cost of over $6,000. This plant is 
the newest and most uptodate furniture factory in Cin 
cinnati. 

Kk. J. Thoman, secretary of the Cincinnati Lumber 
men’s Club, has received replies from Senators Foraker 
and Dick, of Ohio, and from Congressmen Longworth 
and Goebel, of the first and second districts of Ohio, 
promising support to the amendment to the interstate 
commerce law providing for a hearing before any 
changes in interstate tariffs may become effective. 
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Senator Goebel, of the second congressional district, 
promised to lay the resolutions before the congressional 
committee having the matter in charge. 

Thomas P. Egan, president of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
company, made an address before the annual meeting 
of the Cincinnati Furniture Exchange, in which he 
advocated a union of the factories making specialties, 
thus affording an establishment at which a buyer might 
select all furniture to complete the stock of his store. 
This, he explained, would be a great benefit to manu- 
facturer and buyer in that by being able to ship in 
carload lots at ecarload rates a great saving would be 
made in freight. Si Egan and Fred Egan were also 
present. 

The following Cincinnati lumber concerns are mem- 
hers of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce: C. M. 
Crane & Co., Wiborg-Hanna company, Bennett & Witte, 
the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Maley, Thompson 
& Moffett, Henry Meyer, jr., and the T. B. Stone Lum- 
ber Company. 

Ed Edwards, of Dayton, spent Tuesday in this city 
looking after his interests in this city. He spent most 
of the day with his Cincinnati manager, and left on 
the night train for Chicago. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Dee. 16.—Despite the current belief 
that timber will be scarce next season a Pike county 
man, discussing timber conditions in the upper Sandy 
valley, said that in his opinion fully as much timber 
is ready for market in the river and along its tribu- 
taries as was brought out last year. From Buchanan, 
Va., to Pikeville the river is lined with rafts. The logs 
came off the head waters of the river, have been rafted 


and run down a short distance to await a brighter 
financial outlook. 

M. W. Thomas, president of the Ashland Lumber 
Company, has sold his elegant home on East Win- 
chester avenue and will build a more modern residence 
several squares west. Jeff and Mitchell Scott, of the 
Ashland Lumber Company, will eat Christmas turkey 


with their parents at Knoxville. 


The college boys and girls of prominent lumber 
dealers are arriving for the Christmas holidays. Miss 


Hazel Dawkins comes from Lasalle, Boston; Miss Ethel 
Taft, from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; Miss 
Lulu Meridith, Randolph-Macon, Lynchburg, Va.; Miss 
Maude Meridith, Kee Mar, Hagerstown, Md.; Roy Taft, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, Ohio; Harold Vansant, Ken- 
tucky Military Institute, Millersburg. 

Ss. M. Bradley recent business visitor from 
Morehead, where he has extensive lumber interests. 

Rk. G. Page is on a business trip to Binghamton, 
N. Y., for the R. G. Page Lumber Company. Mr. 
Martin, the company’s Big Sandy representative, is 
looking after his company’s interests at Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Detroit. He will be away until Christmas. 
. E. Nelson, bookkeeper for the Page company, accom- 
panied by his wife, will spend two weeks in South 
Bend, Ind. 

Hi. G. Irwin, the Ashland representative of the Lick 
ing River Lumber Company, is in Pittsburg on a trip 
combining business and pleasure. 

The Spoke factory at Kenova has resumed operations 
after being shut down for repairs. On account of being 
out of fuel the Kenova Poplar Manufacturing Company 
was obliged to shut down one day last week. 

W. E. Ingraham, who recently bought property near 
Sybene, Lawrence county, Ohio, and established the 
Riverdale Stock Farm, will established a race track 
and erect a saw mill to cut lumber for stables, grand 
stand ete. Mr. Ingraham is the owner of Albert Jay, 
2:16, and a number of other fine horses. 


was 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, On10, Dee, 16.—Some dealers and jobbers 
report a slight improvement in demand. Dealers are 
still buying for immediate use only, but their orders 
are larger. Stocks are still small. Country dealers 
report better prospects than those of the larger cities. 
Cheir trade has been steady and while their stocks are 
not large they have been buying consistently. In some 
lines inquiries for immediate delivery are received, but 
the orders are generally for the future. Prices have 
been fairly firm. Poplars are strongest and oaks, 
especially the quartered variety, bring good prices. 
Other lines, such as southern pines, hemlocks ete., are 
weaker. 

Manufacturers are curtailing their output, which fact 
is taken as an indication that prices will not mate- 
rially weaken. In some sections the output has been 
cut in two and the general output as compared with 
that of six months or a year ago is estimated at about 
60 percent. Men have been discharged from all the 
mills, which are being run on about half time. 

Kenneth McLeod, president of the Cache Lumber 
Company, is closing a deal for a large number of ties 
which will be produced off the large timber tract near 
Sedgwick, Ark. The company, which has headquarters 
in this city, has about 50,000 acres in northwestern 


(Arkansas and it is estimated 1,500,000 ties will be 
produced. Negotiations have been carried on with the 


Standard Tie Company, of Detroit, Mich. The work 
of developing the property will be begun early in the 
spring. 

Notices have been sent out by the Ohio Railway Com- 
mission that a general hearing on the petition of the 
Ohio Shippers’ Association to establish a seventh class 
in the scheme of freight classification in this state will 
he held January 23. The petition includes lumber in 


the list of commodities, which will be placed in the 
additional class in case the contention is successful. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 17.—The trade is beginning to 
see tangible evidence of a revival in buying among the 
yards. Most of the heavy buying will probably come 
after the first of the year, but inquiries for prices are 
more plentiful and more orders are being placed. ‘The 
general feeling is that lumber prices are as low as they 
will get and some retailers are placing orders. 

T. E. Blood, of the Robinson Lumber Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind, is home for the holidays and will not 
start on the road again until after the first of the year. 

W. P. Brown & Sons have their yards filled with hard- 
wood. They have great faith in the future of hard- 
wood, consequently are not pushing their stock but are 
waiting for the market to open and are getting in shape 
to take care of rush orders promptly. 

C. W. Roark, of the Greenville Milling Company, who 
attended the directors’ meeting of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which he is president, 
says that his company is doing well and is preparing for 
a good trade next spring. He bought considerable stock 
in lumber, plaster and cement, giving practical demon- 
stration of the fact that his concern has no doubt of the 
future and is not afraid to buy. 

George 8. Chowning, who came from Shelbyville to 
attend the directors’ meeting, said the tieup in tobacco 
is delaying collections considerably with that part of 
the trade depending on the tobacco business. Aside 
from this his part of the country is prosperous and the 
outlook is good. 

W. C. Ballard returned from his trip south in time to 
take part in the Lumbermen’s Club trip to the inaugura- 
tion at Frankfort. 

George W. Schmidt, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, says trade is slow in yellow pine but that he 
looks forward to a revival the first of the year. 





IN NORTHERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, TENN., Dec. 17.—H. M. Hoskins, of the H. M. 
Hoskins Lumber Company, local manufacturer and ex- 
porter, says of conditions in the lumber trade: 

Settlements are more prompt; more inquiries for stock 
are received in the mails and the general outlook is much 
better. I find in going through the country that rural 
manufacturers have the utmost confidence in the stability 
of the hardwood market, and the disposition to hold their 
stock for better prices, where they are not satisfied with 
what is offered, is unanimous. 

Other dealers in this city report business improving 
and though the demand is low, considerable stock is in 
transit, because many dealers in this section have con- 
tracts for future delivery. Few mills in this vicinity 
have closed down, and some that have temporarily sus- 
pended operations contemplate an early resumption. 

I’. W. Moorehead, formerly of this city, has accepted 
the position of general manager of the East giver Lum- 
ber Company at Talmash, Giles county, Virginia, which 
position was recently made vacant by the resignation of 
Irving Whaley, of this city. Mr. Whaley has returned 
to his former duties with the Tug River Lumber -Com- 
pany in the First National Bank building. 

Frank Pride, a well known lumberman of Wise county, 
Virginia, and connected with the operations in that 
county of the Tug River Lumber Company, spent this 
week in Bristol on business, 

A. H. Coolridge, who is in charge of the lumber opera- 
tions of a local concern on the Virginia and South- 
western railway, in Scott county, was in this city last 
week, . 

George E. Davis, of George E. Davis & Co., who has 
just returned from a trip to Philadelphia, reports indica- 
tions of improvement in the hardwood trade in the east. 

Paul W. Fleck, of Philadelphia, head of the Paul W. 
Fleck Lumber Company, was a recent visitor in the local 
market and spent several days in his company’s offices in 
this city. 

The car situation is much improved. Railroads are 
supplying about all the ears needed, though they say the 
demand is sufficient to cause trouble in meeting it. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 18.—Hardwood lumbermen are 
staying mostly at home, waiting until the demand re- 
turns, which will probably be early in the year. J. N. 
Secatcherd and J. B. Wall are in the southwest. 

The Hardwood Lumber Exchange still has some points 
in the national inspection disagreement to discuss by 
way of variety when the money situation becomes a dry 
topic. President Stewart says prices are holding firm. 

T. Sullivan & Co. are still assorting some ash and elm 
that came down by lake late last month and with the 
upper yard full of hardwoods and Washington fir the 
firm will be able to do business for some time without 
buying much stock. 

G. Elias & Bro. are making the most of their mill- 
work. They are classed among the hopeful members of 
the hardwood and general trade. 


PPPOE 


SUPPLIES FOR THE ISTHMUS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 14.—A. S. Bacon & Sons, 
of Savannah, Ga., have secured a contract to supply the 
Isthmian canal commission with a quantity of lumber, 
including oak cylinder blocks, oak bumper blocks, sill 
stiffeners, side extension planks and centers sills for 
$3,166.14. The commission has announced its decision 
to buy fifty pieces of rough maple lumber and a quan- 
tiy of rough basswood lumber, for which bids were 
opened on November 12, in the open market. The con- 
tract for furnishing 20,000 cypress cross ties and 10,000 
cypress cross ties has been awarded to William P. Cook 
& Co., of 1 Wall street, New York, at $24,900. 











MAINE, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
NEW YORK, 

NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The original white pine states of the Union, 
where the lumber industry of the United States 
was “‘born and brought up.” 

Volume II of the ‘‘History of the Lumber 
Industry of America’’ treats of colonial charters 
and land titles, early sawmills, the development 
of the lumber business, the pioneers, the men 
most prominent in later day developments, the 
markets, inspection systems, price development, 
forestry in the states and statistics of manufac- 
ture and trade. 

This volume especially appeals to lumbermen 
who trace their business ancestry back to the 
east. Logging, manufacturing and market 
methods there developed were the basis for the 
methods of today all over the country. 

Those who wish a broad view of develop- 
ments as well as of beginnings should not fail to 
secure this work. 

History of the Lumber Industry of America, 
by James Elliott Defebaugh. Four volumes, $5 
the volume. Volume II, 670 pages, 16 illustra- 
tions, printed on laid paper, bound in half 
morocco. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher. 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























hristmas ? 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ? 


It will give those near to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old style type on 
in tint and 


Price $1.25 


laid antique paper, illustrated 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in tane to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S&S. A. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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Needs No Paint 


VERYBODY likes the “no-paint” 

idea of Amatite. Its mineral sur- 

face is better than paint. It doesn’t 

wear out. It doesn’t need renewing. 

Just leave it alone and it will give per- 
fect service for years. 

Selecting Amatite is simply a matter 
of common sense. The man who looks 
ahead and calculates the extra bother 
and expense he will have after he buys 
a painted roofing will always buy 
Amatite. 

The large and careful buyers, such 
as big dairy companies and railroads, 
have found Amatite greatly superior to 

_the “skin coated” ready roofings. (The 

ig above view shows a railroad building— 

the depot at Orange, Texas, on the 

O. & N. R. R.—roofed with Amatite.) 

Saving the painting makes Amatite by 
far the cheapest roofing made. 

Investigate Amatite—this mineral 
surface roofing that needs no paint. 

We will send on request a little 
booklet about Amatite and a free sam- 
ple. Write to our nearest office. 








Barrett Manufacturing Company, 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
Minneapolis Boston _ St. Louis Allegheny 
Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. J 

















If You Don’t Know, 
Why Not Find Out? 


Admittedly the lumber business is complicated. 
In addition to the ordinary causes for misunder- 
standing it has those peculiar to all specialized 
industries. 

Know your rights and insist upon them. Know 
the rights of the other party and respect them. 

Inform yourself. When knowledge can be pur- 
chased at a nominal price, ignorance is not 
bliss, neither is it excusable. 

Learn all about the rights of buyers and 
sellers of lumber. 

Know when and what constitutes an accep- 
tance. 

Study the vital points of law and fact involved 
in the transportation question. 

Learn something about the commercial woods 
of America, and the means by which they are 
brought to market. 

You can do this by sending the small sum of 
$2 for a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S- 
Curiosity Shop. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
. Factory Stock and 


ae Beveled Siding, 
DRUMMOND 


WISCONSIN Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness, Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 








Derroir, Micu., Dee. 17.—While the volume does not 
show any marked increase, there is a decidedly better 
tone to trade than during the last few weeks. Dealers 
seem convinced that the worst is past and that the tend- 
ency toward better things has set in. One prominent 
dealer has this to say: 

The numerous embarrassments and failures of local con- 
cerns coming so close together simply stunned us and par- 
alyzed trade. We thought things were going to smash. ut 
the situation is beginning to clear. Most of the embarrassed 
firms have made arrangements that will enable them to 
weather the storm and slowly but surely confidence is being 
restored. The banks, too, are easing up a bit and this is 
having a wholesome influence. 

Frank Bury, of Bury & Noble, who has been seriously 
ill for several months, is recovering rapidly and ex- 
pects to be able to visit his office within a few days. 

Arthur L. Holmes will go to New York this week as 
a member of the commission that has in charge the 
erection of a monument to Governor Mason. The model 
is ready in New York and will be inspected by the 
commission. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dee. 17.—Several lumber manu- 
facturers of Cadillac, Manistee, Boyne City, Ludington 
and other points were in this city last week to attend 
meetings of the Michigan Maple Company and the Hem- 
lock Bark Company. The Michigan Maple Company took 
final action in closing up its affairs, steps toward which 
were begun last April. The gathering of the Hemlock 
Bark Company was held because it was convenient to do 
so, since a number of its members are also connected 
with the Michigan Maple Company. Both meetings 
were held at the Hotel Pantlind. 

Edward Buckley, of Manistee, who was in this city 
last week, said: 

We are not selling a foot of stuff below the price of last 
fall, and shall not do so until spring, at least. The Man- 
istee mills are- running, though the Peters mill will shut 
down January 1 for two months. We can operate our mills 
to much better advantage in the winter. 

F. Stewart White and family have moved into their 
handsome new residence on East Fulton street, where 
they will hold a holiday reunion next week, attended 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Edward White and Gilbert 
White, the artist. Mr. and Mrs. F. Stewart White will 
leave for their Cahtornia home about the middle of 
January. 

Louis Mosier has bought the Putman Lumber & Coop- 
erage Company’s saw mill at Provemont, in Leelanau 
county, and will start cutting about February 1. 

Wages in the lumber camps have dropped from $35 
and $40 a month to $20 and board. 

“Prospects point to a resumption of the Belding-Hall 
factories, at Belding, which have been shut down since 
the company went into a receiver’s hands last fall. A 
new company has been organized with paid up capital 
of $300,000 and operations will be resumed if the citi- 
zens of Belding raise $20,000 to put into the business. 
The officers of the new company are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Brinton F. Hall, Belding; vice president, R. H. 
Hall, Belding; secretary, G. D. Waters, Belding; treas- 
urer, H. T. Hazard, Chicago. The board of directors con- 
sists of B. F. Hall, R. H. Hall, F. A. Washburn, Beld- 
ing; M. A. Reed, George E. Nichols, Ionia; John 8. 
Weidman, Mt. Pleasant; J. M. McKinnon, Chicago. 

The lumber interests of William Hilton & Co., Fre- 
mont, have been sold to the Fremont Lumber & Fuel 
Company, William Hilton, manager, reuring from busi- 
ness. 

Gow & Campbell, who cut 6,000,000 feet at their North 
Muskegon mill last season, are preparing for next year’s 
run. Mr. Campbell said: ‘‘We look for a larger cut 
next season. We have no camps of our own to speak 
of and are buying our timber in the northern part of 
the state, mostly in Kalkaska county.’’ 

George M. Kerry & Son have sold the saw mill outfit 
in their planing mill at Boyne City to William Grund, 
who will remove it to Walloon lake, where he will cut 
lumber this winter. No more logs will be sawed at the 
Kerry mill, but the planing mill, interior finish and 
special work will be continued. 





DEATH AND DISASTER IN FIRE. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Dee. 16.—The most disastrous 
fire in the history of the city started at 9:30 o’clock 
Saturday night, destroying the huge 3-band saw mill 
of the Chicago Lumbering Company and totally consum- 
ing it, the loss being $100,000, and cremating two men, 
Henry Hammell, foreman of the mill, and Andrew Nor- 
ton, employed nights. Over $500,000 worth of lumber 
piled in the yards was saved by the fire boat. The fire 
started between band mills No. 1 and No. 2 and was 
caused by the friction feed becoming over heated. The 
mill was built in 1876 and was one of the old land- 
marks of the city. 

The company employs over 200 men and the city of 
2,600 is largely dependent upon it. The mill was to 
have been closed Saturday night for the winter. 

Martin H. Quick, largest stockholder in the company, 
is quoted as stating that the company’s camps will not 
be closed and that a new mill, smaller but more modern, 
will be erected. It is stated that the company carried 
no insurance whatever on the old mill. 

Of the two men burned to death the former was 











52 years of age and leaves a wife and two children. The 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Steady Growth of New Business—Many Plants Preparing for a Large Cut—Bad Fire at 
Manistique—Holiday Trade Quiet at Bay City. 





‘latter was 65 years of age and leaves a wife and four 
children. 


The burned mill, was one of the largest in northern 
Michigan. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGINAw, MicH., Dee. 17.—Business 
has settled down for the holidays and very little will b: 
done befere the beginning of the year. -Manufacturer: 
and dealers in lumber express the opinion that stocks o1 
all kinds of lumber in this district are lighter than they 
were a year ago. Large lumber importing firms such a: 
E. B. Foss & Co., Bradley, Miller & Co., Handy Bros 
and Mershone, Schuette, Parker & Co., who handle pin 
largely, are not carrying over any more lumber than 
they did last winter. Nearly all, however, have stock: 
in Canada which will be brought to this city early nex: 
season. 

The year has been fairly satisfactory. Up to Octobe 
it was, without doubt, the best and most prosperous yea 
in the trade. Manufacturers and dealers are adjustin; 
their affairs for the year. The movement will be foun 
to average up well as to sales and shipments in the ca 
trade. Prices have ruled high for pine. Many pin 
dealers in this locality are interested in timber prope: 
ties in Canada, and they assert that at the price a 
which stumpage has been held for the last few years pin: 
lumber can not stand any serious cut. 

Saginaw valley operators have transacted a hea 
business this year in the Georgian Bay district. Georg: 
D. Jackson, born and bred in the lumber shipping an: 
commission business, and who alone of the scores ot 
shippers and inspectors on this river in the last fort 
years maintains an office operated solely in the Georgian 


Bay district, reports that it was the largest season’s 


operations he has ever experienced. He inspected ani 
shipped over 100,000,000 feet of lumber up to Novembe: 


30. Mr. Jackson is also a manufacturer, being a member 


of the Bay City lumber firm of Moulthorp, Jackson & 
Sharp, owning and operating the saw mill at Little 
Current, which closed for the season recently with 
30,000,000 feet to its record. 

The Moulthorp Lumber Company, at John Island, cut 
about 22,000,000 feet, all of which was sold early in thi 
year, and the company has contracted some stock for 
next season’s delivery. 

The St. Anthony mill, at Whitney, at the head ot 
which is Arthur Hill, cut about 45,000,000 feet, all ot 
which was practically sold early in the year. The mil! 
of Eddy Bros. & Co., Limited, at Blind River, had a big 
season’s run and has logs to start on in the spring. The 
output in this district for the winter is estimated at 4) 
percent less than last winter. 

The Spanish Boom & Slide Company handled approx 
mately 175,000,000 feet of logs last season. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood and hemlock siy 
that manufactured stocks on hand are light compare: 
with those of last year. Hemlock declined in the sum 
mer when southern pine took a downward movement, 
but the trade has been fair at $17 and $18 for pice 
stuff and $19 and $20 for boards. 

Hardwood is not in excessive supply. Nearly all the 
large concerns in eastern Michigan have been cutting on 
yearly contracts or had large orders which disposed of 
the stock, hence, although the mill# have been running 
steadily, there has been no large accumulation of stock 

The contracts of some firms have a month yet to 1 
One of the largest local manufacturers gives the -foll 
ing figures as the current quotations on stock: Be: 
No. 2, common and better, $18; elm, $24 and $26; bircii, 
$18 and $20; basswood, $26 and $27; ash, $30 and $: 
four qharter maple, $18 and $19, and five and six quartc:, 
$18 and $20. 

Considerable birch, elm, beech, maple and bassw: 
are available, but ash and oak are scarce. It is seldvm 
that one manufacturer has a cut of over 500,000 
750,000 feet of ash in a season’s cut. Hardwood cu 
of all kinds are utilized for boxes and crating and bring 
better prices than they did a year ago. The scarcity au! 
cost of pine box material has created a demand 
some substitute. 

The railroads are able to furnish cars for all the lu 
ber that is being moved. On the Mackinaw division 
thé Michigan Central the demand for cars for movi 
lumber, lath, shingles, cedar products and saw logs 
heavy, but outgoing rail shipments of lumber are ligh! 
than they were last winter. 

Yuill Bros. will consolidate two camps in the vicini' 
of Vanderbilt about the first of the year in order 
reduce operating expenses, 

Jordan & Sourwine will set up a portable saw mill 
Melvor, where they will cut out about 300,000 feet ° 
logs for Johnson & Nesbit. 

The Dunean Bay Manufacturing Company has erect: 
a lath mill at Cheboygan to replace one burned durin; 
the summer. The company has added machinery f 
manufacturing box shooks end other lumber products. 
The mill will cut over 5,000,000 pieces of lath annual!) 

The Woolworth Land & Lumber Company, of Sav 
dusky, Ohio, erected a saw mill early in the season, 0! 
which Thomas H. Crinnian is manager. The mill cu 
about 1,000,000 feet of lumber before shutting down 
The stock to be manufactured is largely box stuff. Tb 
company is running a number of camps en the islan« 
in St. Marys river and will put in a full stock for nex' 
season. 
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Yates & Smith have bought the timber on 1,700 acres 
of land southwest of Saginaw and have a crew of sixty 
men cutting the timber. - 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Dec. 17.—Following the lead 
taken by other lumbering concerns in the upper penin- 
sula the I. Stephenson company announced a cut in the 
wages paid to its woodsmen, from $35 a month to $20 
and $26 a month. The effect of the announcement was 
that about 100 men left the company’s camps. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company will not operate 
its saw mill in this city during the winter. Over 200 
men, who were employed in the mill, were thrown out 
of work. 

J. J. Ramsey, representative of the Holt Lumber 
Company, of Oconto, returned to Ontanogon this week 
with instructions from his company to curtail its log- 
ging output in Ontanogon county about 50 percent. 

Bush & Humphrey will operate their camp at the 
mouth of the Sleeping river and are putting it in shape 
for occupancy. Jacob Eisman.will be in charge of the 
camp and a large amount of cedar, pine and hemlock 
will be logged. Their job near the Firesteel river will 
be completed by Christmas. 

The C. V. McMillan company is one of the few log- 
ging concerns which will not make any curtailment in 
logging or milling operations. It has a big stock of 
lumber in its yards and an occasional sale is being 
made. 

Because of the depressed condition of the lumber 
market it is certain that the timber output on the 
Menominee river will be reduced from 150,000,000 to 
75,000,000 feet. The supply of timber is constantly 
growing less and operators can afford to wait for better 
market conditions. 

While the cut of saw logs and cedar poles will show 
a material reduction in this region the output of rail- 
road ties, pulpwood and mining timber promises to be 
fully as heavy as usual. Timber of this description is 
strong in demand at good prices. 

James Byers, the well known lumberman, has re- 
turned from Little Current, Ontario, where he had charge 
of the milling interests of the Menominee White Pine 
Lumber Company, and will spend the winter with his 
family in this city. 

The J. Watson Stephenson has concluded one of its 
best seasons in the lumber carrying business and is laid 
up for the winter at the N. Ludington company’s docks. 
Extensive repairs will be made to the boat before next 
season. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., Dec. 16.—The Engadine Lumber 
Company, of Engadine, has been reorganized and will 
do business on a larger scale than formerly. The new 
officers just elected are F. H. Freeman, president; Wil- 
liam Norvall, vice president; Sam Petersen, secretary, 
and M. E. Collins, treasurer and general manager. 

A new concern, known as the Newberry Float Com- 
pany, for the manufacture of wooden floats, is soon to 
be established at Newberry. The old hardwood factory 
site has been tendered to the firm and the old building 
will be utilized and other structures erected. Those in- 
terested in the new factory are H. L. Pipp, C. E. Me- 
Mahon, W. W. Hills and C. Hoffman, of Kalkaskia. 
The last two will have charge of the construction of the 
new plant, which will be ready for operation in sixty 
days. 

Wilson Newton is getting out a large quantity of 
pulpwood near Simmons. 

P. Heath will operate a logging camp near Sim- 
mons this winter. He has bought the timber limits of 
Louis Brown. 

Robert Gillespie and Ed Berry have a contract for 
getting out a large quantity of timber near Camp 10, 
in the vicinity of Simmons. 

The Earle Lumber Company, of Stumpville, has 
bought all the timber holdings of Mike White in that 
region. 

Louis Oleson, of Simmons, is getting out a large 
number of ties this winter and is one of the few loggers 
who is having difficulty in securing enough men. Cedar 
makers seem to be scarce in his district. 

The employees of the Escanaba Manufacturing Com- 
pany are on a strike resulting from disputes between the 
concern and its employees regarding recognition of the 
union, but it is expected that a settlement can be 
reached. 

The northern logging camps have a new problem to 
cope with in the large number of tramps that are in- 
festing them. The curtailment of operations in many 
quarters and the letting off of large numbers of men 
has left large numbers of woodsmen and others without 
work and many of these have become regular tramps. 

The Chicago Lumbering Company, of this city, is just 
completing a fine retail lumber shed about 150 feet 
long. In addition an office building has been erected at 
one side. In the spring a new planing mill will be 
erected in connection with the shed, which is some dis- 
tance from the old site of the company’s plant. The 
old planing mill has been sold. 

Reports from Menominee state that the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company is the only local concern to close 
down its mill for the winter. The men have been obliged 
to find work elsewhere. Other mills in the region are 
operating and some are increasing their number of men 
and the quantity of their output. 

The Ski Lumber Company, of Ishpeming, is turning 
out large quantities of fine timber. Ski timber is a 


Figgas The company has a large number of skis on 
and. 


MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Postponement Agreed On in Famous ‘‘Black Book’’ 
Cases—Logging Contractors Make Favorable 
Contracts—Shingles Prices Upheld. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18.—Postponement has been 
agreed on for the argument on the demurrers presented 
by the nineteen retail lumbermen indicted in the catalog 
house case. The case was set for argument December 
20, before Judge Lochren in the federal court here, but 
the date has been changed and the exact date for the 
argument has not been agreed upon. It happened that 
the United States district attorney had a case on in St. 
Paul for that day and that John Lind, of counsel for the 
lumbermen, was also engaged in court at that time, so 
there was a mutual agreement for continuance. 

It is understood that the principal argument for the 
defense will be made by former Gov. John Lind, sup- 
ported by Rome G. Brown, W. A. Lancaster, Louis K. 
Hull and C. J. Traxler. C. C. Houpt, United States 
district attorney, and Paul A. Ewert, his assistant, will 
argue the demurrers for the government. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, who returned Saturday from its camps in northern 
Minnesota, says logging conditions are ideal so far this 
winter. ‘‘It has been the finest fall for lumbermen in 
several years,’’ he says, ‘‘and the contractors have done 
a good share of their winter’s work already. The 
swamps are frozen over now and everything has been 
favorable to cutting and skidding. Some snow fell 
Friday, and more would not do any harm now, but the 
situation is fine compared to last year, when we had 
three feet of snow and no bottom to it. Now the ice 
will hold up a team anywhere. There is much less work 
going on than last year, and hardly any of the small 
operators are doing anything, because they have not 
been able to get the money. Logging contractors are 
making good money this winter. They got their con- 
tracts in the summer on the basis of high wages, and 
some are reported to be clearing a profit of $2 a thou- 
sand on the logs they put in. One contractor on the 
M. & I. has 2,000,000 logs all skidded and ready to load 
on the cars already.’’ 

J. D. Rockey, of Bellingham, Wash., secretary of the 
Silver Beach Shingle Company and the Upright Shingle 
Company, was in Minneapolis this week, on his way 
home from an extended eastern trip. He made a sort 
of scouting excursion to look into things, and sold a few 
cars of shingles incidentally. Their mills are down and 
Mr. Rockey says they do not care to sell at present quo- 
tations. ‘‘I hope the fellows who are making the low 
quotations will sell their shingles,’’ he says. ‘‘If they 
need the money and want to sell shingles for such prices 
I hope they make sales and get rid of their stock. I 
would like to see them all sold out when business starts 
up and shingles sell for what they are worth. We do 
not want any fancy prices, but we would like a steady 
market that would bring a good business and give the 
manufacturers a fair profit. We do not like to ‘see this 
fluctuating condition.’’ 

F. H. Pardoe, the well known pine and hemlock whole- 
saler, of Wausau, Wis., was a business visitor in Minne- 
apolis Monday. 

H. A. Muffley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., was in 
this city last week on his way to and from Winona, 
where the annual meeting of the company was held. 
Mr. Muffley was formerly with the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company here. 

J. P. Reardon, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, Wash., formerly of this city, was here on 
business last week, returning home Friday. 

8. A. Lincoln, secretary of the F. M. Slagle Lumber 
Company, Alto, Iowa, was in this city this week looking 
over the market and calling on his numerous friends. 

The North Side Lumber, Sash & Door Company, of 
Minneapolis, has bought the plant of the Joannin-Han- 
sen company from the receivers, C. W. Dewey, Charles 
Oliver and F. H. Lewis, for $25,000. The factory 
finished up old contracts and closed down December 11. 
It is likely that gross assets of $25,000 will be realized 
upon, making a dividend of about 50 cents on the dollar. 
The purchasers announce that they will overhaul the 
plant and put it in good condition. The machinery in 
its present factory will be moved in and will replace 
some of the old machinery that it does not want. 

P. H. McDonald, a well known retail dealer of Burt, 
Iowa, was in this city this week looking into conditions. 

F. W. Shepard, eastern representative of Carstens 
& Earles, Incorporated, of Seattle, Wash., is back at 
his desk after a very unpleasant siege with ptomaine 
poisoning. 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., formerly of Minneapolis, was here 
the latter part of last week looking after some business 
matters, and went on east Saturday night. New York 
was his destination. 

M. O. Nelson, secretary of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association, is confined to his home as a result 
of blood poisoning. He is improving. 

J. H. MeArthur, who has been confined to his home 
by illness for two or three weeks, is back again looking 
after his business, fit as ever. 


Trying to Collect Judgment. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIs., Dec. 14.—Warren E. McCord, a 
well known lumberman of Superior, is trying to collect 
$15,000 from William McKinnon and H. C. Akely, and under 
the “discovery” statute is trying to locate some of their 
property. The $15,000 is a ju mt received in the state 
supreme court last. summer by Mr. McCord in a litigation 
which has lasted over fifteen years and which has been as 





high as the United States supreme court. 





— See 
When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it 
is as well made and as serviceable 
as any door sold. There are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, but 
where we get in our work is on 


the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
INTERIOR TRIM 


AND 


TURNED COLUMNS 





Chehalis Fir Door Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 





Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. 


OFFICERS: 
Wm. McCleary, Treas. 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 


Red Cedar Shingles 


The best a newly equipped plant, upright 
machines and carefully selected stock can 
produce. Try them. We also manufacture 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER. 


Eastman Lumber Co. 
CHEHALIS, WASH. 


Manufacturers and Mills at Summit, Wash. 
Wholesalers, on N. P. and C. B. & Q. 


George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 














ALL KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 











We are Manufacturers. : 
L Mills at Chehalis, Wash. Chehalis, Wash. 





JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS 0 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 
Sawyer-Goodman Company 








;  CEDARand CYPRESS POLES 


3 John H. Fowler & Co. 


Fisher Buliding, ~ CHICAGO. 
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| The Oregon — Saimonberry 

4 Tract For Sale 
Logging '@) at a most reasonable 
Timber Co. 


figure. Itis located in 
For further information, address 


JOIRIN Isl. IGLAAIK, 


west of Portland. Deal 
| 702 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





with the owners direct 
and get the best price. 
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Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
= 

















OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Spruce Bevel Siding, Factory 
Lumber and Fir Flooring 


And in addition have well equipped departments for 
the manufacture of Spruce Boxes and Spruce 
Sash and Door Stock. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








ALL GRADES OF 


Red 


Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH, ’ 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 
WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 


FRED A. ENGLAND 
pow — 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 
— SEATTLE, WASH, 


Our Specialty: Challenge Brand Extra Clears. 











wor SHINGLES 


We make daily will suit your most critical customer. 3 


THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., pontcano onc. 














Klickitat Pine Lumber Co. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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CONDITIONS IMPROVE IN THE CREAM CITY. 





More Orders Coming In and Inquiries Liberal—Lumberjacks Moving to the West—Some Counties 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dee. 18.—If numerous inquiries 
are indications of better business in the near future, 
and Milwaukee lumber dealers seem to, think they are, 
there are bright prospects for trade after January 1, 
1908. 

‘* During the last week I received more inquiries than 
[ had in the six weeks previous,’’ said Frank Snell, a 
lumber wholesaler. ‘‘ Buyers are evidently convinced 
that the bottom has been reached and are beginning to 
feel around.’?’ 

Prices remain the same. Few sales are being-made; 
there is no great demand for anything, and apparently 
plenty on hand of everything. Retailers whose stocks 
are diminishing buy only ‘‘from hand to mouth,’’ and 
the same conditions prevail now that existed two months 
ago. The price of yellow pine seems to have strength- 
ened somewhat. Lumbermen, taking advantage of slow 
times, have already started inventory. 

George Noble, a lumberman with offiees in the Wells 
building, says: 


The same slow business, which we have been experiencing 
since early October, is still with us and we can not expect 
to do anything until after the first of the year. Inquiries 
keep coming in right along, but I have ceased to put much 
hope in inquiries, for every inquiry is not a sale by any 
means, and | believe many of the inquiries are simply made 
by the retail buyers to sort of feel around, without any 
serious intention of buying. Work at the mills and in the 
camps of northern Wiscousin is now well advanced and 
is progressing nicely. 

George P. Wilson, of the F. P. Hiles Lumber Com 
pany, returned last week from a business trip to Georgia 
and other southern states in the interests of his com 
pany. He says: 

I placed but one order while on my trip. Conditions in 
that part of the country are worse, if anything, than they 
are here. Practically all of the mills have shut down; thou 
sands of men are idle; prices are away below list and the 
lumber output will be greatly curtailed. Money seems con 
siderably scarcer in Georgia than Wisconsin, and I believe 
they are feeling the panic worse than we are. 

One prominent lumber dealer of Milwaukee in dis 
cussing the local condition of the trade said: 


There is not a lumber dealer or firm in Milwaukee that 
is doing a fair business just now, and any dealer who 
claims to be doing a good business is trying to hide the 
facts. Some might have loaded up with stock before prices 
dropped and are now burdened with lumber bought at 
top notch prices, which they are now trying hard to dispose 
of, fearing another drop in prices, but very few sales are 
being made just now. There is no reason why business 
should not pick up after the new year. Everything indi 
cates better business after the holidays. 


William J. Wagstaff, a well known Jumberman of 
Oshkosh, entertained his friends with a few of his 
stories here during the week. 

I. K. Howard, a lumberman of Chassell, Mich., while 
visiting in Milwaukee said: 


The recent cut in wages has made the lumberjack move 
westward where they are cutting big timber. At present, 
when the lumber companies of the middle west are cutting 
nothing but the smallest of timber, the old lumberjack is 
becoming disgusted with the woods and is moving toward 
the west. The lumber camps of today are composed prin 
cipally of boys and not men. They can do the work of 
cutting small trees at less wages than the men. One good 
old fashioned lumberjack can cut down twelve trees while 
the woodsman of nowadays is cutting one, and they know it. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 18.—Reports from about the 
state are so varied that it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact conditions; while some of the lumber companies 
are engaging more men and cutting heavier than they 
had at first intended, others are curtailing their output 
more and more. One undisputed fact remains, how- 
ever, and that is that lumbermen throughout this state 
and upper Michigan, as well as all over the country, 
are carrying an overproduction of lumber. , 

It is the belief of Wisconsin lumbermen that the mar 
ket will rally quickly and with prices somewhat lower 
the demand for lumber will steadily increase. The ex- 
tensive manufacture of lumber in the yellow pine re- 
gions of the south has materially helped to glut the 
markets, and this in addition to the momentary panic 
made the prospects favorable for a very quiet season 
in the northern regions. With the business of the 
country once more getting on a solid basis the demand 
for men seems to be increasing, and it seems to be the 
general opinion that the opening of the new year will 
see many of the men now idle employed. n 

Mr. Howe, of the Seott & Howe Lumber Company, 
of Ironwood, Mich., says: ‘‘There is no sale what- 
ever for lumber and this coupled with the prevailing 
tightness of the money market makes it impossible for 
us to secure the cash with which to pay our men, making 
retrenchments absolutely necessary.’’ 

This company, following the same course of the ma- 
jority of the lumber companies in that section, is clos- 
ing down its camps. Its camps at Van Buskirk and 
Kimball were shut down last week and the forces at all 
the other camps will be greatly reduced. With 160 
men now at work there will be but sixty left when the 
‘‘trimming’’ is completed. The planing mill at Iron- 
wood will be closed and the force in the saw mill re- 
duced to the smallest possible number. 

Timbermen about Butternut, who have heretofore sold 
their logs to the Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany, were anxiously awaiting the price list issued each 
season by the company, anticipating a reduction. To 
their surprise the price which the company agrees to 
pay is fully as high as last year and in some instances 
higher. Hemlock is quoted at $7.50 to $10 a thousand 
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and No. 1 basswood at $16. Birch and ash are higher 
than last year and shingle bolts $3.25 a cord. 

In summing up last month’s business the Stoughton 
Wagon Company, of Stoughton, found that its Novem- 
ber sales aggregate $48,000, which sum exceeds by 
$5,000 the business during the same month last year, 
and this in the face of the financial slump in business 
which came on in October. Such a material gain in the 
midst of a financial depression by a concern surely in- 
dicates an essentially sound condition of the country. 

The Marinette & Menominee Box Company’s plant 
at Marinette has resumed operations after being closed 
for two weeks to put in a new planer and other equip- 
ment. During the last yeur its business increased mate- 
rially and it now employs nearly 100 men, 

Oliver Shadick, a timber cruiser in Langlade county 
for nearly fifty years, says that within fifteen years 
Langlade county will be completely divested of timber. 
According to his figures out of twenty-four districts 
within Langlade county only eleven remain with any 
amount of timber on them. The following list shows 
the big owners of Langlade county timber and the 
amount of their annual cut: 





The Menasha Woodenware Company, 10,000,000 feet; the 
Crocker Chair Company, 6,000,000 feet; Barker & Stewart 
Lumber Company, 6,000,000 feet; John Kaufman & Co., 
4,000,000 feet; the Paine Lumber Company, 15,000,000 
feet: Van Ostrand & Co., 10,000,000 feet: Hollister, Amos 
& Co., 10,000,000 feet; the Hatton Lumber Company, 
5,000,000 feet, and Cherf Bros., 2,000,000 Teet. 

This will aggregate over 70,000,000 feet of timber eut 
each year, 

The Dells Lumber & Shingle Company, of Eau Claire, 
is reported to be carrying on extensive operations at its 
camps near Winter. Lee Hummond, of Rice Lake, is 
running three camps. The Riee Lake Lumber Company 
is also keeping things moving, and other eamps now 
closed will no doubt open as soon as the situation is set 
tled to a normal basis. 

The new portion of the plant of the Stange-Ellis 
Lumber Company, at Grand Rapids, was placed in opera 
tion a few days ago for the first time. This plant, 
newly and substantially constructed upon the grounds of 
the old Grand Rapids Lumber Company, is designed to 
be one of the largest manufacturing plants in Grand 
Rapids. When in full operation employment will be 
given to 300 men. 

The Uniform Stave & Package Company, operating a 
stave mill at Ashland, has rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
its plant, which is now running steadily, employing 
thirty men. The capital stock of this company is $400, 
000, and J. J. Russell, the company’s secretary, is now 
planning to take over the old stave mills at Ontonagon, 
Mich., and Hiles, Wis. 

The Sehroeder Lumber Company is to eonstruct an 
entirely new planing mill at Ashland this winter which 
will be one of the finest in the country. The piling has 
already been driven for the strueture and it will be com 
pleted within a few months. 

Last spring the Schroeder company let a contract to 
the Murray Manufacturing Company, of Wausau, for 
the construction of a new saw mill to be erected on the 
site of the present one and to be one-third larger ir 
size. The Murray Manufacturing Company has been 
unable to secure the necessary timbers from the west 
so as to build this mill as contracted for, and thus the 
construction of the saw mill will be delayed until next 
winter. 

The Thompson Lumber Company’s mill, at Washburn 
has closed down after a most successful season in whiel 
about twenty-two million feet were cut. 

The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, i 
making extensive repairs on its mill. New machinery is 
being added and the eapacity of the mill will be in 
creased, Operations will be resumed about the last ot 
February. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company, at Medford 
has closed after a successful season. Every log fron 
which veneer can be cut has been disposed of and 
general cleaning up about the factory has taken plac 
The next few weeks will be spent in repairing an 
making improvements. It is the intention of the eon 
pany to buy as large a stock of legs as it did last seaso: 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company presented th: 
city of Wausau with $50 as a token of its appreciatio 
of the work done by the Wausau firemen at its rece 
disastrous fire at Schofield. 





ON TIIE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Dec. 16.—The plant of the Mari 
nette & Menominee Box Company, in this city, has 1 
sumed operations after having been closed down f¢ 
some time to install a new planer and other equipmen 
besides the making of repairs. The company now en 
ploys nearly 100 men. 

Hanson Bros. have completed their eut of timber : 
Napper this week and will move to White Potato lak 
where they have a contract to cut timber for Jol 
McGee. 

The mill of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, at Pes 
tigo, has closed down for the winter months and li: 
thrown a large number of men out of employment, mo 
of whom are now lying idle. 

It is expected that the new mill of J. Johnson, 
Klcho, will open for business soon. A large quantity + 
logs are being piled up at the mill. 

The Shroeder Lumber Company will erect a large, ne. 
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planing mill at Ashland this winter. That the company 
expects to be permanently occupied at Ashland is in- 
ferred from the fact that jt is making contracts with 
superintendent and foremen for Jong terms of twelve 
ind fiften years. The new planing mill will be one of 
the largest and finest in the north. 

Competent lumbermen state that the immense timber 
iracts in Langlade county, Wisconsin, will be entirely 
cut away within fifteen years. The following table 
shows the list of companies operating in the county and 
their cut for the year: Menasha Woodenware Company, 
10,000,000 feet; Crocker Chair Company, 6,000,000; 
Barker & Stewart, 6,000,000; John Kaufman, 4,000,000 ; 
Paine Lumber Company, 15,000,000; Van Ostrand & Co., 
10,000,000; the Hollister Company, 10,000,000 ; Hatton 
Lumber Company, 5,000,000; Cherf Bros., 2,000,000. 
rhe total is 70,000,000 feet. However, it is stated that 
wing to the financial troubles only about half the 
isual amount will be cut. 

Ellenbecker Bros., of Sturgeon bay, are adding a 
saw mill to their planing mill. The mill was bought 
if Richard Wilke, of Forestville, and has a capacity of 
10,000 feet a day. 

There is a great deal of complaint among loggers 
regarding the unfavorable weather conditions which 
ire preventing them carrying on woods work effectively. 
\ good snow would put the roads in fine shape, but 
thus far no permanent snow has been secured. 

There is little or no pulpwood being bought or sold 
ust now. The price to be paid for it, according to 
Wisconsin manufacturers, will depend largely upon the 
logging season. Hau Claire pulp manufacturers state 
that the price has dropped somewhat, but Fox valley 
pulpmen deny that there has been any drop in the 


prices, 





PULP TRADE NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 17.—Wisconsin pulp manu 
facturers met at Appleton Jast week to discuss the ad 
isability and means of procuring a vast area of pulp 
yood timberland in Canada. Another matter that is 
aid to have attracted some attention is the proposition 
tf those behind the projected print paper mill merger 
o take ever all of the pulp mills of Wisconsin, Minne 
sota and Michigan. It is understood that it was decided 
o continue under present conditions. 

kk. A. Edmonds, head of the Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Company, the largest producer of pulp in the 
orthwest, declares that difficulties that threatened a 
ong shutdown of its mammoth sulphite and pulp plants 
ave been surmounted and the Wisconsin paper mill 
ompanies, that are dependent upon this mill for their 
supply of pulp, need have no more worry about stock. 
The freezeup of the Spanish river came so early this 
‘ason and the breakup last spring was so late that 
the company was unable to get its usual drives of pulp 
yvood down to the mills. Some thousands of cords of 
ulpwood were on the way to Espanola, Canada, when 
he freezeup came and the wood instead of being floated 
lown will have to be removed from the river, loaded on 
leighs to the nearest railway and transported to the 
nills in that manner. 

The railroad rate commission is considering the ad 
isability of reducing the rate on pulpwood from Ash 


ind to Eau Claire, this state. The reduced rate of 
*% cents a hundred has been in effect for a number of 
ears. Lumbermen say the prices on pulpwood have 


opped 50 to 75 cents a hundred since December 1. 
his is on hemlock and balsam principally. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 
Wausau, Wis., Dee. 17. Woodworking factories 
hich were shut down temporarily have resumed opera- 
ons, owing to increased demands, and will probably 
mtinue on shorter hours, 
The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, Limited, is 
utting in 6,000,000 feet of hemlock logs on the Wis 
onsin river, The stock is to be delivered on the first 
ood in the spring. 
The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s mill will re 
ime operations after January 1, to run night and day. 
he mill has been undergoing needed repairs and im 
rovements, The company has some fine lumber to 
spose of and plenty of logs in prospect for next year. 
The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company since its 
ill was shut down in the fall has had a erew of men 
aking the annual repairs and improvements. New 
achinery to inerease the capacity of the mill is being 
stalled. The mill will probably not resume operations 
efore March 1. 





RELIANCE FRICTION CLUTCH. 

A friction clutch designed for the heaviest work, 
\ith particular regard for simplicity, durability and 

se of adjustment, is deseribed in Allis-Chalmers 
‘ompany’s bulletin No. 4001, entitled ‘‘The Reliance 
'rietion Cluteh.’’ All the usual objections have been 
overeome. Ordinarily, for example, the pulley hub of 

friction clutch is cut down to economize space on 

e shaft, and the bearing surface supplied will not 

operly carry the strain of a tight belt. The strain 
of the Reliance friction clutch, on the contrary, has a 
very even distribution, it being made with either three 

six arms, arranged in sets of three. Each of the 

ts is connected with an equalizing ring by toggles, 
ind this ring is free to move sideways, so as to equal- 
ive the strain on the three arms. The pressure, also, 
iustead of being regulated with springs, can be set 
according to the load the clutch has to carry by means 
of adjusting nuts and eye bolts. . 

This bulletin will be sent to any address upon re- 
{uest whieh should be made to the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CENTER. 


Wages Reduced in All Camps — Plants Resume 
Operation—Increase in Price of Railroad 
Ties—New Factories Established. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Dec. 17.—With true Cadillac enter 
prise W. L. Saunders, general manager of the Cummer- 
Diggins company, whose chemical plant was destroyed 
by fire last week, with the sixty men who were thrown 
out of employment by the fire, began clearing away the 
debris Friday morning and by Saturday night the site 
was ready for the construction of a new still house. 
The destroyed plant was built seven years ago and was 
the first retort plant in this state. The iron furnace of 
the Mitchell-Diggins company banked its fires Satur 
day night for three weeks. This concern depends largely 
on the Cummer-Diggins company for its charcoal. 

The Mesick handle factory has been forced to shut 
down indefinitely. Lack of snow is greatly hampering 
many companies in their mill operations. 

Cobbs & Mitchell inaugurated a reduction of wages 
December 1. All their camps have been running with 
out friction this month. Labor is much more abundant 
than it was a month ago and a more equable system of 
wages is in force. 

A Cadillac man returning from a hunting trip in the 
upper peninsula reports that in some localities cedar 
ties are bringing 65 cents apiece, under contract. 

Cadillac lumbermen are not encouraged at the imme 
diate prospect for business and do not anticipate de- 
cided improvement before the first of the year. Every 
one in the lumber manufacturinug business in this 
Jocality has decided to curtail the output for next sea- 
son. Plenty of snow in the woods would enliven busi- 
ness considerably as the camps will be kept in operation 
all winter. Stocks of logs are small at nearly all the 
mills. Veneer and handle manufacturers report. satis- 
factory business. 

A factory for the manufacture of wooden floats, of 
which many thousands are used annually by fishermen 
on the Great Lakes, will be established in Newberry 
by Kalkaska parties. 

Louis Mosier has bought the saw mill at Provemont 
from the Putman Lumber & Cooperage Company. A 
supply of logs will be got out this winter and the mill 
will be started February 1. 

B. G, Beleher, of Leetsville, has accepted a position 
with the Petoskey Fibre Paper Company, as its timber 
buyer. He will continue his logging operations at Leets- 
ville. 

Martin Voetsch, of L’Anse, of Baraga county, reports 
that the lumbering business in that part of the state 
has received a severe setback and the camps are gen- 
erally closing down. Hebard & Sons, who have half 
a dozen camps and employ 700 men, are said to have 
closed all their camps but one and that will be idle 
after this week. The price of hemlock logs ~has 
dropped $2 in that vicinity. Baraga county has many 
small camps run by jobbers and it is expected that 
these will be idle during the winter. 

George and Ed. Quay, of Cheboygan, have 40,000 
pieces of cedar on their skidways near that city. 

Sam Gilpin, of Cheboygan, has located a camp near 
High Banks, where he will get out cedar and pulpwood 
during the winter. 

George K. Force, secretary and manager of the White 
Pine Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Peck, Ida., 
spent last week at Cheboygan with relatives. He for 
merly resided in that city. 

Thompsonville is to have a new industry which will 
give employment to sixty people and will result in the 
reopening of a plant that has been closed for some 
time. H. B. Lucas, of Escanaba, has bought the old 
butter dish factory there. 

The Thayer Lumber Company, of Stratford, is run- 
ning its camps with the usual full crew and will not 
reduce its wage scale this winter. 

The factory of the Great Lakes Veneer Company, at 
Munising, possesses a newly installed ‘‘barking’’ ma 
chine, the only contrivance of its kind in the United 
States. Only one other is in commission anywhere, at 
the plant of the Singer Sewing Machine Company at 
St. Johns, Quebec. A Canadian is the inventor. The 
machine -peels the bark from the logs before the timber 
goes into the vats, and is said to be a wonderful saver 
of time, steam and labor. 

It is announced that Justus S. Stearns, of Ludington, 
has disposed of his lumber interests at Odanah, Wis., 
the other members of the firm having taken his stock. 

John Swedlund, of this city, will put in 750,000 feet 
of hardwood logs this winter for the Al Smith mill at 
Stone Ledge. 

D. N. McLeod, of Rexton, has temporarily suspended 
operations in the woods and at the mill. He has several 
million feet of lumber in his yards and plenty of logs 
to keep his plant in operation, but thinks it advisable 
to go a little slow. 

Fred Greenwood, of Schooleraft county, is loading 
~,000 spruce trees for shipment to Youngstown, Ohio. 
Firs and spruce, appropriate for use as Christmas trees, 
are not as plentiful as they have been, but, irrespective 
of the second growth, it will be many years before the 
supply is exhausted in the northern peninsula. 

The Tubbs Manufacturing Company, of Ludington, is 
doing an unusually good business this season. ast 
week the company secured an‘ order for $50,000 worth of 
furniture. Another big order recently went to Austria. 
The company has enough orders on its books to keep 
it running full time until May 1. It has not eut wages. 
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A Strenuous Life may be made 
Simpler by placing your FIR 
| Orders with Us. | 


We keep after shipments— 
Our inspectors make your grades. 











Fir Timbers 10 to 100 ft. long 
Derricks, complete sets ready 
for shipment. Bridge Timbers, 
| Mining Timbers. Tank Stock 


—all kinds of factory lumber. 
















The Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


|| 404 Couch Bidg., 417 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
| PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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FIR 


CAR SILLS, SIDING, 
ROOFING, LINING, 
BRIDGE TIMBER. 


And we can always meet emer- 
gencies requiring unusually quick 
shipment. 


G. W. GATES & CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Branch Sales Office: 
201 Scott Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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Columbia River Lbr. Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Solicits Your Inquiries For 


FIR LUMBER 


- 
We are Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


WIDE AND THICK CLEAR 


SREEN OR DRY 


CLATSKANIE LUMBER CO. 
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Harland Wentworth 
SHIPPERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
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Washington 
Fir 

Lumber anda 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 





RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Fastern Office : 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST PAUL B TACOMA LUMBER €0 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
E. G. GRIGGS. 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. & Treas. 




















IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitions builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel* 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 

Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Bostun, Mass. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 

f Harry 8. OSGoopD, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321, 
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FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are Manufacturers TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chizago. 


IN FAR NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY. 





Reloading Charges Held Illegal—Scarcity of Shingles—Cargo Business a Saving Feature— 
Changes in Office Forces—Shingle Prospects Brighter. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 14.—Schwager & Nettleton, 
through their attorney, have received telegraphic advices 
to the effect that they have won their suit before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, involving the right 
of a transportation line to assess to a shipper reloading 
charges where the shipment goes off the original line. 
In effect the commission holds that no transportation 
company can charge for transporting a shipment of 
lumber or shingles to destination a greater amount than 
the sum total of its published tariff and that of its 
connecting line to destination and if, to save its cars 
from going off its own line, the railroad company 
unloads and transfers the shipment to the cars of the 
connecting line it must bear the expense. 

R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, who is 
making a canvass to ascertain the amount of shingle 
stocks on hand, says that not over 3,000 cars of shingles 
are at the Coast mills. ‘This amount is less than for 
years and indications are that before the mills resume 
the total stocks on the Coast will have been shipped. 
Prices this week are stronger because shipment of 
transits has begun and almost every wholesaler has 
some shingles on the road. The amount of business 
offered shows an increase over last week and shippers 
agree that orders are satisfactory for this season of the 
year. The car supply is adequate, a condition which is 
influencing transit shipments. All firms report an im- 
provement in collections since December 1. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, 
at Ballard, this week received a shipment of 5,000,000 
red cedar shingles and 500,000 feet of cedar lumber by 
the steamship Haldis from its mills at Mosquito bay, 
British Columbia. The arrival of this shipment at the 
largest shingle manufacturing town in the world caused 
considerable comment. Since the closing of the Ballard 
mills shingle stocks have been largely depleted and it 
became necessary for the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company to add to its stock from its British 
Columbia mills. Cedar lumber was also needed by the 
company. 

Gus Luellwitz, president of the Day-Luellwitz Lum 
ber Company, Spokane, was in this city this week in 
conference with Manager Triol, of the company’s Seattle 
office. Mr. Luellwitz reports the demand for pine lum- 
ber in the Inland Empire territory quiet but says pros- 
pects are good for the coming year if the advanced 
rate is prevented. Otherwise lumbermen will be seri- 
ously handicapped in trying to compete with pine from 
the south and middle west. 

Oscar Nelson, formerly a member of the Bell-Nelson 
Mill Company, at Everett, which was sold to the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company five years ago, and who since 
that time has engaged in coal mining, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, Mont., being a member of the Nelson- 
Jenks Coal Company, is in Seattle with the idea of again 
engaging in the lumber business on Puget sound. He 
still retains his coal interests in Montana. 

Augustus Vaux, accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, visited Seattle this week on a pleasure trip. Mr. 
Vaux is president of the Valley Lumber & Mercantile 
Company, operating three yards, with headquarters at 
Sidney, Mont. 

The approach of the new year brings about several 
changes in the personnel of Seattle wholesale and manu- 
facturing concerns. Lloyd L. Hillman, who has been 
associated with J. S. Bennett in the J. 8S. Bennett Lum- 
ber Company since its organization two years ago, will 
retire from that concern and assume the management of 
the firm of Carstens & Earles, Incorporated, well known 
wholesale lumber and shingle handlers, with offices in 
the Lowman building. Mr. Hillman will also become 
secretary of the company, succeeding F. A. Traill, who 
will retire from the company on account of health, 
after having been connected with it for seven years. 
After a few months’ rest Mr. Traill will engage in out- 
side work, looking after some mill interests he has 
acquired. 

Mr. Hillman is an able and experienced young lum- 
berman, who came from Minneapolis five or six years 
ago and was with the A. M. Fox Company, Spokane, 
on the road in the middle west for a couple of years. 
He afterward spent considerable time with the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Company in its Seattle office, going with 
Mr. Bennett two years ago. Lloyd Hillman’s place with 
the J. S. Bennett Lumber Company is taken by his 
younger brother, Walter S. Hillman, who for the last 
year or so has had charge of outside buying for the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, of this city, and his 
position with the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Oompany is 
taken by C. M. Rohne, who has been looking after the 
company’s sales in eastern Washington. He will take 
charge of the buying department. Mr. Traill expects to 
continue with Carstens & Earles until about February 1. 

According to the shipowners’ bulletin the demand for 
foreign or coastwise charters is not strong this week. 
Nevertheless every effort is being made to keep prices 
up. The latest charters reported are: 

Schooner Annie M. Campbell, ties, Columbia river to San 

Schooner 2. E. Godfrey, or similar vessel, ties, Puget 


sound to San Pedro or Redondo, $5.25. 

_ Schooner Endeavorer, poles, Puget sound to Redondo, 
Schooner Mahukona, San Francisco to Mazatlan, $6.25. 
Steamer Shna Yak, Tacoma to San Pedro, $5.25. 





British steamer Hazel Dollar, Puget sound to Shanghai, 
prior to arrival. 


Several charters were made for steam schooners fron 
Grays harbor and the Sound to San Francisco at $4.25 

The sixth annual convention of the International Shin 
gle Weavers’ Union will be held at Ballard January 6 
Over 100 delegates from all parts of the United State 
are expected to attend. The state federation of labo 
will hold its convention at Tacoma January 8 and 
joint session of the two bodies is planned. — 


Among the Lumbermen. 


Alvin Schwager, manager of the Minnesota Lumber Con 
pany’s mill at Avon, owned by Schwager & Nettleton, h: 
gone to Dunburn, Saskatchewan, Northwest Territory t 
spend Christmas with friends. a 

] Kggert, Getchel, Wash., where he has been in tl 

shingle business for fifteen years, is in the city. He 
holding his stock of shingles, confident of an improvemer 
in the market. 
_ The R. J. Menz Lumber Company has doubled the capa: 
ity of its Blaine Mill & Lumber Company plant at Custe 
This plant is running full time on local lumber busines 
Manager Day says shingle orders are good but little lum: 
business is offered except for local trade. 

fhe Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company is receiving a f« 
lumber orders. Shingles are stronger. ~ 

fhe Washington Lumber & Timber Company dispatch 
a coastwise shipment of poles to California this week. 

Manager ‘Tresider, of the Alaska Lumber Company, sa) 
orders are improving in shingles. es 

Lester W. Davis will return to California early ne 
week, when an announcement is expected of an increa 
in his company’s holdings. 

Timber land dealers say the number of inquiries h 
increased this week. No large sales have been reported 

fhomas Mantor, of Vancouver, is in this city. He sa 
a large amount of Vancouver island logs are being receiv: I 
by the mills in his section of British Columbia. 

Railroad ticket offices report a greater exodus of tra 
elers to Europe, second class, this week, than ever befo 
at this time. Many are members of logging crews taki! 
advantage of the closedown of the camps to visit home. A 
are buying return tickets. = 

Nearly all the logging camps which have not suspend: | 
operations have reduced wages from $1 to $1.50 a day 
e — “_ Company, of Elma, is erecting a lat 
s zle mi ‘k's Spur ave ‘apacity 
ary ‘ May Mack's Spur. It will have a capacity . 

The Day — 
Lake plant. 





Stock is being piled in the yard. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TACOM A, Wasu., Dee. 16.—The Defiance Lumber Co: 
pany, which built a fine modern mill on the lower wat: 
front this year, has increased its capital stock fr 
$200,000 to $275,000. The company does business 
rail and water. L. L. Doud, who is at the head of 1 
company, believes the future holds good things for + 
millmen. This company has been doing consideralile 
cargo business and is constantly increasing its facilitivs 
for rail and cargo trade. 

Division Superintendent A. Beamer, of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Spokane, was in this ci! 
this week. His division extends from Ellensburg, Wa: 

rh ‘ : ; 
to Trout Creek, Mont. Discussing conditions on thc 
Northern Pacific Mr. Beamer said: 
_ The rapid growth of the state of Washington and the 
inability of railroads to keep pace with this growth are at 
the bottom of the socalled car shortage situation. From 
eighteen to twenty freight cars and eight passenger trains 
bound to and from the Coast are sent through Spokiune 
daily, and all of them must pass over one track. It may 
readily be seen that such enormous traffic must occasion 
delays. Our railroad has tried to give the service 
manded, but it is handicapped by its lack of rails. 

_The Foster Lumber Company expects to have its 
North Shore Lumber Company nfill in operation in (h 
early spring. The company was able to save mvre 
machinery from the burned mill than was first thou ht 
possible and the mew machinery has all been ordered. 
The Foster company’s mill at Adna is idle, its Bismsrck 
mill being its only one in operation. ; 

A. G. Hanson, who is also at the head of the Whit 
River Lumber Company, of Enumelaw, said today: 

Business is decidedly dull and it will be duller if the 
advance in freight rates is sustained. We are doing u¢ 
tically nothing and can not fix prices until we know at 
the freight will be. We do not care to take chances nd 
then find that we must hand the railroad a big bunc!: of 
money. There is no California business and no new for ign 
business, most of the shipments being on back orders. (ur 
traveling men report stocks in eastern Washington «and 
vicinity fairly large. We are running at Enumclaw a 
lot of orders that we had and must get out. 

Red cedar shingles have not improved during the ‘ast 
week. Ralph Metcalf, of the Metealf Shingle ‘ »m- 
pany, reports nothing doing in the shingle market. ‘!he 
shutdown is the most complete ever known. 

Construction work is under way on the saw mill ; lant 
to be erected by the American Logging & Constrw ion 
Company on part of block 11, tidelands. Josep UL. 
Gawley, of this city, who: is largely interested ii the 
company, states that it is being erected for Chi ago 
capitalists. He expects the mill will be complete’ by 
March. The plant will cost $66,000, will have a cap: ity 
of 125,000 feet a day and will devote itself exclu- vely 
to cargo trade. 

The Park Lumber Company filed a list of its of vers 
with the county auditor this week. E. Johns is ) resi 
dent; Charles C. Johns, secretary, and J. M. Pam»ent, 
treasurer. 

Work began this week on repairs to the dryki!: Te 
cently damaged by fire at the St. Paul & Tacoma ‘um 
ber Company’s mills. The repairs will cost «out 
$4,000. The company also has a big concrete diykiln 
in course of construction. 

Philip Reese, of the Wheeler-Reese Lumber Com 2Y; 
accompanied by his wife and child, will leave soo’ for 
a few weeks’ trip to Los Angeles and California points. 





Lumber Company is still operating its Big 
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r. Reese has two brothers, living in California and 


cays that, in view of the condition of the lumber mar- 


1 
I 


‘t, it will be economy to enjoy a change of climate with 
s relatives. 

The Morse Manufacturing Company at Puyallup has 
stalled a dynamo for a private electric light plant for 
ec in its factory and the homes of members of the 
mpany and its employees. 

The British steamer Fitzclarence arrived at the 
acoma Mill Company’s mill this week to load lumber 
r Port Pirie for W. R. Grace & Co. It will carry a 


lig cargo. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Dee. 14.—A large shingle manufac- 
rer of Grays harbor last week made the statement 
iit he believed the outlook for the shingle business was 
1t so. dark as thought by many. The fact that the 
ailable supply was much shorter than at this time last 
‘ar, the complete shutdown of mills all over the state, 
ud the de¢rease in the price of logs, which would en- 
ble them to be manufactured and sold at a lower price, 
ere good evidence that the sale would be large as soon 
; business revived. This same opinion is held by the 
ore careful thinkers among lumbermen with regard to 
ie lumber market. The reduction also in the price of 
bor, while not great, is sufficient to enable the manu- 
wturers to run when otherwise they could not do so. 
Several of the mills in this part of the state have tried 
» keep running part of the time, and in some instances 
ey are running shorter hours than usual. This makes 
ork for the men, enables the mills to keep things re- 
tired and in running order and still greatly reduce the 
xpense of operating and not necessitate the dead loss of 
ceping several men on as watchmen etc., with no income 
t all. 

Local sales are holding up well, with a small reduc- 
on in prices. Many forehanded men are taking advan- 
ige of the conditions in regard to plenty of help and 
e lower prices of lumber, and are building with a view 
| being ready for the rise when it comes. 
That the North Bank road is so near completion is 
iken as a good cause for rejoicing among the manufac- 
irers of the western part of the state, for it is certain 
» make the handling of lumber much easier. The tun- 
ls in the Cascades have always been one of the points 
delay, and this road will obviate the necessity of 
nding all eastbound freight that way. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
EVERETT, WASH., Dee. 16.—Stagnation in local lumber 
rcles is prevented by the fair amount of cargo busi- 
ss transacted. The volume of foreign and coastwise 
ipments is principally old business, and offers small 
ducement in the way of prices, but it serves to give 
e mills engaged an excuse for continued operation. 
lowing are the shipments made during November: 
Mukilteo Lumber Company 
) feet, San Pedro ; 
t, San Francisco; 


Schooner William Olson, 750,- 
barkentine Thomas P. Emigh, 1,213,000 
steamer Harold Dollar, 550,000 feet, 
n Francisco; schooner Lottie Bennett, 720,000 feet, Port 
l‘arford; steamers Harold and Hazel Dollar and the 
hooner Halcyon are loading. 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company—-Schooner Taurus, full 
rgo, San Pedro; steamer Charles Nelson, part cargo, San 
iedro; steamer Sybil Marston, part cargo, San Pedro; 
hooner Mable Gale, full cargo, San Pedro; schooner Metha 
lson, full cargo, San Pedro; schooners Alevander and 
ary Winkleman are also loading for San Pedro. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company—-Steamer Denderah, 198,- 
(0 feet, South America; ship Strathearn, 103,000 feet, 
~outh America; steamer Tottenham is taking on 3,500,000 
et for Australia. 


The Weyerhaeuser mill may be closed down about 
iristmas, but Manager William Boner hopes that 
ough new business may be signed by that time to 
irrant continuance. 
The Canyon Lumber Company expects to escape the 
inger of an enforced closing. This company is cut- 
ng structural timbers for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul railway for delivery to eastern Washington. 
The steam schooner Yosemite is loading a large ship- 
nt of ties sold by Manager William Dougherty for 
uthern use. 





—~— 


IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 
Hoquiam, WASH., Dee. 14.—E. G. MeGlauflin, man- 
er of the Wishkah Boom Company, and Cyrus Me- 

lain, manager of the logging department of the North- 
v stern Lumber Company, made a trip up the Wishkah 
ver Thursday and placed the amount of lumber above 
t'e boom at 20,000,000 feet, the river being blocked 
fr more than a mile. Below the boom the river is full 
0 log rafts ready for delivery, but they have been held 
0 account of the closing of the mills for which they 
\-re destined, 

lhe Hoquiam Sash & Door Company’s works may re- 
s\ine operations Monday morning. The output of the 
f ctory, when running full capacity, is over four car- 
lids of the finished product a day. 

\ll of the mills and logging camps in the vicinity of 
\'ontesano are closed. Charles H. Clemmons, whe oper- 
u'os a logging road south of the Chehalis, has kept his 
Pint in continual operation since its establishment. 

Che Sparling logging camp on South bay was shut 
!.wn indefinitely last Saturday. 

lhe Western Cooperage Works, of Aberdeen, closed 
wn Saturday for an indefinite period. 

\. P. Stockwell has gone to Washington, D. C., where 


he is a delegate to the National Rivers & Harbors Con- 
g) css, 


Shipping News. 


Steamer R. D. Inman sailed December 3 from the Na- 
onal mill with about 750,000 feet of lumber for California 
ports. The R. D. Inman is owned in Portland and this is 
its first trip from Grays harbor. 


Steamer Fair Oaks sailed from the Slade mill Saturday 
with about 850,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Coaster is loading a cargo of’ lumber at the Bur- 
rows miil. 

Schooner Jampa, Captain Neilson, is loading a cargo of 
lumber at the American mill. 

Steamer Coronado sailed Monday from the Anderson- 
Middleton mill with about 650,000 feet of lumber for San 
Francisco. 

The schooner Ensign sailed Monday from the Western 
mill with about 800,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Homer arrived at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company’s mills Wednesday from San Francisco. 

The Golden Shore arrived yesterday from Guaymas, Mex- 
ico, to load at the Slade mill. 

The Egrpansion will load at the E. K. Wood mill for 
San Pedro. 

Steamer Homer sailed Tuesday from the Hoquiam Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company's mills with almost 400,000 feet of 
lumber and lath for Homer Fritch, of San Francisco. 

Steamer Coaster sailed Thursday from the Burrows mill 
with about 600,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Schooner Sailor Boy arrived Thursday from San Francisco. 
It will load a cargo of lumber at the A. G. West mill. 

Steamer J. Marhoffer arrived Thursday from San Fran- 
elsco. It docked at the National Lumber & Box Company's 
mill for its return cargo. « 

Schooner Susie M. Plummer was towed from the Grays 
harbor miJl to the Slade mill to finish its deck load with 
ties for a Mexican port. 

Steamer Santa Monica sailed Wednesday from the Ameri- 
ean mill with 550,000 feet of lumber for California. 

Steamer Chehalis sailed Sunday with 750,000 feet of lum- 
ber and eqveem prcceeates for San Pedro. 

The bark 8. FE. Allen, 632 tons, sailed from the Slade mil 
Sunday with a cargo of !umber for Honolulu. The 8. LZ. 
Allen is owned at Honolulu. 

Steamers Carmel and Centralia arrived at San Francisco 
Saturday with lumber cargoes from Grays harbor. 

Schooner C. A. Thayer sailed Wednesday from the FE. K. 
Wood mill with 530,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

The 4-masted schooner Alert arrived at the E. K. Wood 
mill Saturday from San Pedro. 

Schooner Erpansion, 512 tons, arrived at the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company's mills from San Pedro. 

The schooner Allen A. arrived Friday at Montesano from 
Redondo, Cal., and is taking on a cargo at the Montesano 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s docks for a return 
voyage to that port. 


INLAND EMPIRE NEWS. 


New Company With Heavy Capitalization—Kalis- 
pell Stocks Adequate—Demand from 
the Dakotas Light. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 14.—Five hundred thousand 
dollars is the stated capitalization of the Universal Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, for which articles of ineorpora- 
tion were filed in the office of the auditor of Spokane 
county, December 13. The incorporators are H. W. 
Greenburg, C. W. Sanson, 8. S. Bassett, A. Herman and 
O. B. Hollin. The concern owns 10,000 acres of timber 
lands between Rossland and Greenwood, British Co- 
lumbia, and while offices will be maintained in Spokane 
it is not the intention to ship any of the forest products 
into this country. 

Reports have been circulated that the company will 
erect several saw mills and supply the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific railway with heavy timbers and other construction 
material in the building of its transcontinental line 
through British Columbia and provinces east of it, but 
these could not be verified. Another report is that the 
men interested in the incorporation are holding the 
timber land for speculation, and that when it is cut 
over it will be used for agricultural purposes, and in 
this connection it is said cutting will begin early next 


year. : 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 16.—The mills in this vicinity 
are practically all closed down, having finished their cut 
or desiring to reduce the amount of stocks on hand. 
About 115,000,000 feet of lumber is on hand at the 
various mills—a much larger stock than was ever re- 
ported in this locality. Cars are plentiful, bit little 
shipping is being done. Logging operations will be 
curtailed to about half the amount put in last season. 
Loggers are anxious for snow as they have several mil- 
lion feet decked ready to put on landings. Labor is 
plentiful at the mills and wages are lower than usual. 

Dakota business has been exceedingly dull for the 
last few weeks and few orders have been booked from 
that section, probably because of an advance in freight 
rates of 6 cents a hundred to points in that state, which 
took effect November 1. Judge William Hunt, in the 
federal court at Helena, granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the Great Northern railway from putting the new 
rate into effect and until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decides upon the merits of the new rate the old 
rate is effective. 

H. F. Jessup, of the Jessup-Doe Milling Company, 
Montford, has been in this city for the last few days 
on official business. His company has closed two of its 
three mills and will close the home mill soon. 

A. L. Jordan, who does a commission business at 
Columbia Falls, was in this city this week on important 
business. 

Edmund Gale, for several years secretary and treas- 
urer of the Northwestern Lumber Company, arrived 
Wednesday from California, 

C. J. Winton and D. N. Winton, Wisconsin capitalists 
who are interested in Flathead saw mill property, have 
been in this city for the last few days and were enter- 
tained by D. B. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company. 

B. P. Bartelson, secretary and manager of the State 
Lumber Company, has been soliciting business in this 
state and in Dakota for the last two weeks. The State 
Lumber Company has finished its season’s cut, havin 
about 3,500,000 feet of logs left in the river, has close 
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Following are a 
Few Items we can 


Ship Promptly: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & ‘4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 





Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 712-13 Lowman Bldg. 


California Representative, DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market, St , San Francisco. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


oa a 4 OL) 8) PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 


Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building Compan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade, is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 








Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





MILLS : 
Falls City and Redmond, Wash. 














PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
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Results Count 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 















. 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. - 





Gillis & Moulton, “*sypteds* 
Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 





LUMBER. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


H. O. Seiffert Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative. Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 








Manufacturers of 


Fir and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 


AND 


RED CEDAR Shingles 


We are prepared to make prompt 
shipments at satisfactory prices. 

Shipments assorted to meet your re- 
quirements. 

Write or wire for special quotations. 








Minneapolis Office: 


Main Office and Mills 
Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 











a 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 





EVERETT, WASH. 


1014 Lumber Exchange. 














FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 feet. 


The. Mitchell Lumber Co., 


Everett, Wash. 





its logging operations for the winter and expects to do 
considerable summer logging next season. It is oper 
ating its planing mill with a small force. 

The Boorman Lumber Company, of which B. J. Boor 
man is president and manager, has finished its cut of 
about 5,000,000 feet and is operating its planing mill 
with a small force, principally for shed stock and mold- 
ings. The company recently bought a car of choice 
draft horses from eastern Montana, and. is fitting them 
for the woods this winter. 

W. J. Wallace, who has leased his mill to the Jessup- 
Doe Milling Company for the last two years, is letting 
contracts for the banking of 3,000,000 feet of logs and 
will probably operate his own mill next season. 

The Hunt-Hollister Lumber Company lost several 
thousand feet of logs last season on aecount of high 
water and to avoid a similar occurrence this season 
it recently erected a dam across the river below its mill. 

T. D. Farro, president and manager of the Idaho 
Lumber Company, reports that he is still operating two 
of his three mills west of this city. He is doing busi- 
ness by railway only. Pete Kleckner looks after his 
woods operations. 

The Eureka Lumber Company closed its saw mill 
December 1, having had a successful season’s run. C. A. 
Weil, president of the company, has made extensive im 
provements around the plant by installing a MeDonough 
band and first class planing mill machinery. 

The new mill of the Dawson Lumber Company, at 
Libby, has been closed. The mill has been in operation 
only three months but it has about 3,500,000 feet of 
lumber in pile, which will be in good shipping condition 
by spring. The company does its logging by rail. J. 
Dawson, formerly of Merrill, Wis., is president of the 
company and A. J. Burns is general manager. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company, of this city, whose 
plant consists of a first class planing mill and cutting 
up factory, has a choice stock of lumber on hand but, 
because of unfavorable business conditions, is operating 
its planing mill on half time. H. G. Miller, president 
of the company, and M. Driscol, general superintendent, 
are pioneer lumbermen and have done much to advance 
lumber conditions in the Flathead valley. Mr. Miller 
left Thursday to look after his logging interests at 
Athens. 

William Kiley, of the Enterprise Lumber Company, is 
in Michigan on business and expects to be gone about 
a month. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company has notified its 
men that a new scale of wages will go into effect De- 
cember 9. Under this scale the wages for common labor 
will range from $2.15 to $2.50 a day. 

Augustus Vaux, president of the Valley Mercantile & 
Lumber Company, has been in the Valley for the last 
week on business regarding his lumber interests. 

The James A. Coram mill began operations this week. 
Contracts have been let for putting in 3,000,000 feet of 
logs and Mr. Coram expects to saw all winter. 

H. D. Folsom, jr., attorney for the Montana lumber 
manufacturers, who has been in the Valley for the last 
three weeks on business pertaining to rates ete., left for 
his home in Seattle, Wash., early in the week. 

The Somers Lumber Company, Somers, is running its 
saw mill to full capacity day and night and expects to 
continue sawing as long as the weather will permit. 
It has made a good cut this season, but was late in start 
ing. It is operating in all its thirty camps and does not 
intend to curtail operations this season. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDA., Dee. 14.—C. J. Munson, land com 
missioner for Idaho, has notified the county authorities 
at this place that the sale of state timber land, which 
was fixed for December 25, has been indefinitely post 
poned. This postponement is probably due to the 
financial trouble and to paralysis of the lumber market. 
The timber is in Bonner county and contains over 50,000, 
000 feet of saw timber, many thousand cedar poles and 
large quantities of ties. The only recent large sale of 
timber by the state or government in this vicinity was 
made last month when the bid of the Fidelity Lumber 
Company for 28,000,000 feet of white pine on the 
Priest river forest reserve was accepted. The company 
bid about $100,000 for the timber. ; 

The Fidelity Lumber Company has bought Rev. R. C. 
Motor’s homestead of 160 acres on the north side of the 
Pend d’Orielle river, opposite Newport. The considera- 
tion named was $10,000. It is understood that the com- 
pany contemplates the construction of a large saw mill 
on the land. The tract not needed for the saw mill will 
be laid out into a townsite. 

The Laclede Lumber Company has established a large 
camp at Cabinet, Mont., and logging operations began 
there this week. The company has another camp near 
Wrencoe, Ida. 





MIDWAY HORSE MARKET. 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER, St. PAUL, MINN., Dee. 17.— 
sarrett & Zimmerman report logging horses in fair 
demand; two fine loads were sold to lumbering inter- 
ests at Duluth, and one load to Moore & Co., of Deer 
River. Farm mares and chunks moved freely, with a 
limited supply. Consignments were received from Mar- 
shall, Minn, and Stransburg, S. DD. Values continue 
low, as follows: 











eer ae oeocee Plt to $240 
IN ERNIE a 0S caw, une oh Sree Ge vel tain’ arate BIRT 125 to 175 
Drafters, common to good.............. 00065 65 to 125 
Farm mares and horses, extra.......... orn Se te 2O0 
Farm mares and horses, choice......... ; -- 125 to 165 
Farm mares, common to good................ 65 to 12h 
I NE iss cal or'5\.455 <> Wie 0 6 od 4a 6 Wb oie 125 to 210 
UAWOC UG WRCNOEN ig Fic ce cca 0:50 49 9 08 00.800 135 to 220 


OREGON BUYING ACTIVE. 


Foreigners Making Heavy Purchases—Trade in 
Orient Dull— Southern Pacific Not Furnish- 
ing Cars—News and Personals. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dee, 14.—Several European buyers 
have been in this city recently and dealers are looking 
for considerable business from that part of the world 
Among the most recent visitors is Herman Fuchs, ot 
Strassburg, Germany, who is looking into the Oregon fi: 
situation with the intention of placing a large share ot 
his business here in the future. Heretofore he has bee: 
buying extensively from the yellow pine dealers of the 
south. Several years ago Mr. Fuchs was a resident of 
Baker City, this state, and is somewhat familiar with th 
quality of Oregon lumber. Europe is buying more Ore 
gon lumber each year. It was reported today that fou 
cargoes have recently been sold in this city and o1 
Puget sound to English buyers and a couple of cargoes 
ure being negotiated for. The British ship Jordanhill 
en route from Valparaiso, will be the first vessel ti 
load here this season for Europe, and its cargo will gi 
direct io London. This cargo was sold by the Orego: 
Pine Export Company and will be furnished by the 
Clark & Wilson mills at Linnton. 

©. Middleton, manager of the Oregon Export Lumbe: 
Company, recently returned from the orient and says the 
demand for lumber there is poor. Three cargoes wer: 
disposed of by publie auetion there not long ago. M1 
Middleton has spent many years in the orient and un 
derstands conditions there thoroughly. 

John Patterson, of the Patterson Lumber Company 
Which operates a mill at Rainier and has offices in thi 
city, will leave for Los Angeles soon to look into trad: 
conditions. He will ship 800,000 feet to the Culver Lun 
ber Company at Los Angeles next week on the stean 
schooner Nome City. He says the outlook for a bette: 
grade of lumber is improved but that the tie business is 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

Box factory products have decreased about 10 percent 
during the last week. 

The Southern Pacifie Company has placed an embarg 
on box cars to California points until the greater bull 
of the wheat crop has been moved and some shipper 
feel the effect. Little complaint is heard, however 
because shipments are light and flat cars are obtainabl 

The box factory of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Con 
pany, at Bridal Veil, will be operated until the first ot 
the year, when it will be closed for a general overhaul 
ing. This factory is running largely on old orders. 

The Standard Box & Lumber Company has begu 
work on its large wharf and in a few months will hay 
one of the best wharves in the harbor. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, 
in the field with handsome 1908 calendars advertising 
Oregon’s immense lumber wealth. The calendars ar 
the first to make their appearance and are much appr 
ciated, 

The Stanley & Smith Lumber Company’s mill at Hood 
River is still idle, the company having enough materi: 
on hand to fill immediate needs. 

Reduced prices have stimulated lumber  purehases 
locally and the mills are slowly resuming operations 
order to keep the yards replenished as stocks are di 
posed of. The St. Johns Lumber Company returned to 
full time today after having worked on three-quarte 
time for several weeks. 

S. KE. Wrenn, manager of- the Multnomah Trunk 4 
jag Company, announces that the company will so 
erect a large box factory in South Portland. The cor 
pany recently bought a tract of land with 640 feet ot 
water frontage, to which the smaller plant on FE: 
Water street will, be removed. 

The University Lumber & Shingle Company will 1 
be ready to resume operations for several weeks. 

The Wind River Lumber Company is progressing wi 
the rebuilding of its mill at Cascade Locks. The mill 
Menominee, bought about four months ago to fill t 
company’s orders while the mill at Cascade Locks » 
being rebuilt, is temporarily closed. 


EK. T. Williams & Co. are loading the American b: k. 


Paramita at Clark & Wilson’s mill with building » 
terial for Mazatlan, Mexico. 

McCullough & Muller are making arrangements to sip 
a cargo of lumber to Hawaii. This firm dispateh( 
560,000 feet of lumber this week for San Franciseo on 
the barkentine Wrestler, and will soon ship a cargo from 
Grays harbor to San Francisco on the schooner Glende/¢. 

Some of the logging camps are planning to resuie 
operations soon after the first of the year. The Benson 
Logging & Lumbering Company intends to place about 
100 men at work at that time. The Benson eompuy 
sends all its logs to California, but will soon begin ‘.e 
erection of a large saw mill near Clatskanie, on ‘lie 
Columbia. 

Alfred Rogers, Jaw partner and secretary to Uniled 
States Senator Lal ollette; James A. Frear, seeretiry 
of state for Wisconsin, and M. 8S. Klauber, all of Mai 
son, Wis., are in this city ostensibly for the purpose of 
closing some large timber deals. The party has had 
representatives looking into the prospects in this si 
for some time. 

Thomas Connell, manager of the Northwest Door Com 
pany, reports that indications for business next year «re 
favorable. Ie has just closed a large contract wit! ® 
New England firm for spruce millwork, the contract 
calling for at least & carload a month. He has also received 
several large orders from the Salt Lake territory. \I'. 
Connell is experimenting with a new door that he |e 
lieves will prove popular. The door is made of roiury 
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cut fir veneer, showing the beautiful grain of the wood 
to its best advantage. While veneered doors have been 
in the market for a considerable time these are the first 
of their kind manufactured of softwood. 

The large British steamer Strathord is at the mills 
of the Portland Lumber Company loading mining tim- 
bers for Port Pirie, Australia. It will carry away 
approximately 3,500,000 feet. 

The American bark Acme is receiving lumber at the 
mills of the Portland Lumber Company for New York. 
The cargo will be made up of the finest class of material 
and will aggregate about 3,000,000 feet. It will be the 
largest lumber cargo ever set afloat from this port on 
a sailing vessel. 

Ralston Mitchell, of Glasgow, a member of the firm 
of Edmiston & Mitchells, the largest lumber dealers in 
Seotland, is visiting Portland for the purpose of buying 
timber lands in this state and shipping the products to 
Scotland, where more ships are built than in any other 
country in the world. Mr. Mitchell is at the Hotel Port- 
Jand and will remain several days. 

He-says conditions in Scotland are similar to those 
in the United States. The country has been overbuilding 
and a temporary stringency has resulted, causing a re- 
duetion in wages and the closing down of many larger 
manufactories. Money in Scotland brings 7 percent in- 
terest, whereas the rate has hitherto been on an average 
of 4 percent. The rate in England is made on the 
basis of the Bank of England. 

Edmiston & Mitchells furnish much of the timber 
for John Brown & Co., Limited, shipbuilders at Clyde 

sank, Scotland, who built the Lusitania. Some of the 
lumber used in the construction of that vessel was from 
Oregon. 

Mr. Mitchell says Oregon lumber is _ particularly 
adapted for the construction of ships and that in the 
future more of it will be used in this work. A great 
deal of the lumber from this part of the country is used 
in building decks for large ships. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


Permits Awarded Denote Increase in Building for 
Year— Famous Pine Trees at Bowdoin College 
and in Eastern States Infected. 





s0STON, MAss., Dee. 14.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England during the last week amounted to 
$1,271,000, against $2,269,000 during the corresponding 
period last year. Since January 1 the awards have 
amounted to $124,613,000, as compared with $117,688,- 
000 during the corresponding period last year. 

Julian A. Rice, son of Frank C. Rice, of the Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass., will 
become interested in that corporation. Mr. Rice is a 
graduate of the Harvard law school and has practiced 
law in Springfield. 

Two cargoes of lumber cleared from this port this 
week for South America. One contained 1,484,000 feet 
and the other 1,103,695 feet. 

iH. B. Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany, Sutton, W. Va., visited this city last week. 

I’. B. Gardner, of the Gardner & Lacey Lumber Com- 
pany, Georgetown, W. Va., visited his friends in this 
city last week. The Gardner & Lacey company is one 
of the largest cypress concerns in the south. 

William EK. Litchfield recently made a western trip, 
during which he visited his mill at North Vernon, Ind. 

William Nash and G. R. Campbell, Cherryfield, Me., 
were among recent Boston visitors. 

N. M. Jones, of the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, 
Lineoln, Me., was in this city last week. Mr. Jones is 
one of the assignees of M. K. Sprague, Drew, Me., the 
lumber manufacturer, whose failure involved James A. 
Wood. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER. DISTRICT. 

Banacor, Me., Dee. 14.—Several months ago foresters 
working in the vicinity of Bowdoin college discovered 
that many of the famous Bowdoin pines were dying 
from some mysterious disease and examination revealed 
a form of fungus which may be the cause of the 
trouble. More extended observation by the state for- 
estry department resulted in locating the disease in 
many parts of the state. A decisive campaign against 
it will begin in the spring. Considerable work has been 
Jone in examining individual trees, numbering them and 
taking voluminous notes. The infection extends through 
the southern part of the state and across the boundary 
nto New Hampshire and Massachusetts. It has also 
een observed as far east as this city. It is readily de- 
ected by the appearance of the tree, the young leaves 
it the tip being reddish and the entire tree in time tak- 
ng on a reddish appearance. 

The forest bureau finds that this state turned out 
8,158,000 slack barrel staves last year, estimated to be 
vorth $250,251. Of these staves 11,325,000 were elm, 
1,775,000 maple, 3,901,000 beech, 3,672,000 pine, 90,000 
mk, 659,000 chestnut, 3,193,000 bireh, 11,000 ash, 17,- 
93,000 spruce, 453,000 hemlock and 21,000 basswood. 
\ll other kinds numbered 2,505,000. Maine ranked first 
n the production of spruce staves and furnished more 
than half of them. 

The state’s product of slack barrel headings was 
‘900,000, valued at $100,690. Expressed by thousand 
ets this product was made up from the following 
kinds of wood: Pine, 381; elm, 711; beech, 24; bass- 
wood, 20; maple, 299; birch, 738; spruee, 673; chest 
nut, 4; all other woods, 50. 

The hoop pole industry has dwindled to small propor- 


tions in this state, as shown by the fact that only 583,- 
000 slack barrel hoops, worth $2,783, were made during 
the year. The average price a thousand was $4.77. 
Of the total number of hoops 478,000 were birch, 40,000 
were elm, 60,000 were oak and 5,000 were of other 
woods, 





ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


Practice of Shingling Frame Houses is in Favor— 
Lumbermen Interested in Removal of 
Tariff Bill in Congress. 


BuFrra.o, N. Y., Dee. 18.—The lake lumber trade has 
been of a sort that did not satisfy barge owners. Though 
the lumber fleet proper is small and lumbermen are in 
the market for more tonnage they refuse to pay any but 
the lowest prices. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for the week were 514,000 
feet, with 1,100,000 shingles. 

The building trade has met its first snow storm of the 
winter, but though the fall was considerable the weather 
remains mild and work goes on. The week’s permits 
were forty-three, including thirty frame dwellings, all 
at a cost estimated at $99,735. 

The organization of the Bathurst Lumber Company 
has been completed by the election of Senator W. C. 
Edwards, president; C. M. Carrier, vice president; 
Angus McLean, secretary; M. E. Preisch, treasurer and 
general manager, and B. IF’. Jackson, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. Senator Edwards lives at Ottawa and 
will not be actively interested in the operations, much 
of the work being assumed by Mr. Preisch. The mill 
and timber purchase, which form the property of the 
company, is at Bathurst, on the Bay of Chaleur, in New 

srunswick, where a good cut of spruce and pine logs 
is being got out this winter. All mill operations were 
suspended in November. 

Secretary Mixer, of the Lumber Exchange, is in Paris, 
having gone to meet his family. He will return about 
the end of the month. 

The box business is dull, with prospect of less to 
do through the winter than usual, as the fall demand 
was so light that factories were closer caught up with 
their orders than they had been in former years. 

It is reported that the white pine camps in the Geor- 
gian bay district have reduced wages from $35 to $28 
a month and that the prospect is of a cut to little more 
than half what was contemplated when the men went 
into the woods last fall. 

There is some disposition to return to the practice of 
shingling frame houses in place of clapboarding them, 
especially as much expense for painting is saved and 
shingles can be obtained as low as $17 a thousand for 
siding. 

Charles M. Betts & Co. have about the usual winter 
stock of lumber, which is in better assortment than is 
often the case because of the 3,000,000 feet brought in 
from Canada late in the season. 

The Pawnee, from Georgian bay, was still in Detroit 
river early in the week. It is consigned to White, Frost 
& White, at North Tonawanda. 

Car shortage is no longer a hindrance to trade, as the 
falling off in shipping has cleaned up stocks. Shippers 
say that practically all the roads are asking for busi- 
ness and some, which have refused to let their cars go 
into certain territory for years, are ready to send them 
anywhere. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, Dee. 16.—The local lumber busi- 
ness is exceptionally quiet and dealers are anticipating 
inventory time. The last lumber laden vessels arrived 
in port Tuesday from Georgian bay. They were the 
schooner Pawnee and the barges Edward and M. E. 
Orton, laden with lumber consigned to the Cleveland 
Box Company. 

The monthly statistics of the Chamber of Commerce 
relating to car shipments of lumber show a_ peculiar 
condition for last month, when 702 cars were shipped 
and 1,864 ears received. During November of last 
year 1,477 cars were shipped and 1,730 received. 

Fred P. Potter, of Potter, Teare & Co., accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, have gone to Florida for a 
month. 

Frank R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss., well known among 
lumbermen in this section, was in Cleveland recently 
attending the funeral of his fatherinlaw, Stiles C. 
Smith. 

Local Jumbermen are much interested in the bill in- 
troduced into Congress by Congressman Paul Howland, 
providing for the removal of the tariff on lumber. Con 
gressman Howland represents the Twentieth Ohio dis- 
trict, which includes the west side of Cleveland, and is 
well acquainted with lumber conditions in this section. 
The passage of such a bill would have great weight on 
the local lumber situation. 

A beautiful calendar from the W. G. Ward Lumber 
Company, Ironton, has been received by local dealers. 
It includes a reproduction in colors of a beautiful paint- 
ing entitled ‘‘ Easter Lilies,’’ by the well known artist, 
J. Ross Bryson. : 

Arthur Castetter, a young man well known among 
local dealers, has recently accepted a position as sales- 
man for the Willson Avenue Lumber Company. 

Isaac Kirk, vice president of the Advance Lumber 
Company, will be able to be at his offiee in about a 
week. 

U. S. Musick, secretary of the Colonial Lumber & 
Timber Company, St. Louis, was a visitor ainong local 
dealers this week. 
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We Believe 


f “BIG STICK” ana 
In The BS 


“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


| WESTERN SOFT PINE 
|| SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 1%, 1% and 2”. 


Don't be a “MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 


414-16 Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Mills: 
HARRISON, IDAHO. 
AUSER, IDAHO. 
| NORTHPORT, WASH. 























Western Pine 
CUT DOOR STOCK 
SASH CUTTINGS 


Thoroughly Kiln Dried. S2S and cut to exact sizes for the 
machines. No guess work regarding the cost of your raw 
material when using this. We can take a few cars for 
winter and spring delivery. 


Washington Mill Co., 








SPOKANE, 
WASH. e 

















{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


. SPOKANE, WASH. 7 
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PHOENIX LUMBER COMP. ? WASHINGTON. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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| CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Gedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 











i2th Fioor, James Fiood Bldg. 
Market & Powel! Sts. ’ San Francisco, Cal. 








California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Long Distance ’Phone 
Grand 355. 


hite Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. 
It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and 
Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 


Milwaukee, Wis. 























We use the Telecode. 





good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as_ good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


Any One of 
Our Customers 


could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you’re looking for 





WAUSAU, WIS. 





Ja”. 





Have You a Copy 





Price $2.00 


oe 





OF THE 


American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop’ 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Lumber Export Facilities To Be Improved—Capacity 
. Of Cypress Plants To Be Increased—Railroad 
Extension To Give Outlet to Timber. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Dec. 17.—Secretary E. M. Terry, of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, has re- 
ceived a letter informing him that the Furness Line will, 
some time next February, start the first of several steam- 
ers to form a triweekly line between Philadelphia and 
Avonmouth dock, near Bristol, England. The precise 
date of sailing has not yet been determined. This will 
give an additional service to a point with which Balti- 
more exporters have hitherto had communication by way 
of New York only, as a result of which the freight rates 
were inordinately high, transshipment at New York 
being expensive. While the projected line is not com- 
petitive in the sense that it becomes an active rival 
of another company, it will afford additional facilities 
which are greatly needed. There have been no further 
definite developments in connection with the agitation 
among the exporters for a continuance of this year’s 
transatlantic rates next year. A conference between the 
railroad and steamship representatives is expected to 
take place this week. 

William M. Burgan and Norman James, who are 
largely interested in the Eddy Lake Cypress Company, 
on the Pee Dee river, South Carolina, have gone down to 
the plant to inspect the work being done there. While 
at Eddy Lake they will also attend the directors’ meet- 
ing of the company, of which Mr. Burgan is treasurer. 
The mill has not been pushed of late but the outlook 
has so much improved that the output will probably be 
inrreased. The two Baltimoreans expect to be home 
for the holidays. 

One by one Baltimore lumbermen who have been visit- 
ing distant points in connection with business are re- 
turning, so as to be able to spend the holidays at home. 
Among those who have come back is R. P. Baer, of 
R. P. Baer & Co., who made a trip to New York and 
New England and returned much encouraged by what 
he saw and heard and of the opinion that the new year 
will open in very satisfactory shape. The yards, he 
found, were pretty thoroughly depleted of stocks and 
dealers who had almost stopped buying are once more 
compelled to resume. Of course no big demand is to 
be expected now, when the work incidental to the close 
of the year demands attention, but Mr. Baer feels there 
is every reason to assume that the inquiry later on will 
become quite active. Information from every point was 
to the effect that prices for the better grades of lumber 
held up well and that a rise rather than a further easing 
off was to be looked for. 

Among those who witnessed the imposing spectacle 
of the departure from Hampton Roads of the fleet of 
sixteen battleships under Admiral Evans on the cruise 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco was John L. Alcock, 
of John L. Aleock & Co. He was accompanied by his 
wife and also attended the reception given on Saturday 
night aboard the flagship Connecticut. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Company has at last received 
the cheering assurance that the railroad up Eagle creek, 
into its North Carolina holdings in Swayne county, is 
now a matter of a few weeks. According to present ex- 
pectations the line, which will enable the company to 
construct its mill there and begin lumbering operations, 
will be opened some time in January and the requisite 
material for the mill will be moved at once. The com- 
pany has been much harassed by reason of inability to 
begin the operation in question. The road was promised 
long ago, but the extra demands made upon the rail- 
roads prevented the Southern, with which the line near 
ing completion will connect, from finishing the work 
sooner. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 16.—All demand for North Caro- 
lina pine has ceased on account of the approaching 
holidays and the large mills are closing down for the 
usual period of ten days. The mills are preparing for 
the worst and hoping for the best after the first of 
the year. All manufacturers realize that over pro- 
duction means disaster and are putting on the market 
only what it needs. It is safe to say that stocks are 
lower than they have been for the last two and a half 
years. Statistics gathered recently from thirty-seven 
mills show that stocks are about 75,000,000 feet of 
rough lumber and 21,000,000 of dressed, 36,000,000 feet 
of which is in the yards of one firm. At the consuming 
center almost the same conditions exist, little stock 
being in the yards. No further concessions ‘are being 
made in prices. 

Among the mills which have closed down recently 
are those of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited; Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company, both of 
Georgetown, 8. C.; Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, and the Richmond Cedar Works, of this city. 
The Atlantic Coast company will not resume opera- 
tions until February 1, while the Richmond Cedar 
Works have shut down for an indefinite period. All 
the large mills in this section will close down Decem- 
ber 21 for periods ranging from ten to thirty days. 
The plants of the Fosburgh Lumber Company and 
John L. Roper Lumber Company will close for the 
usual ten days to make repairs. 

C. M. Jordan, of the Jordan Bros. Lumber Company, 
this city, has been in the north for several days. He 
writes that the outlook seems to have improved con- 








siderably within the last month or so and that dealers 


have more confidence in the market that manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Limedeck, representing the L. H. Goodwin Lum- 
ber Company, Butler, Tenn., a large hardwood firm, is 
in this city on business. 

W. F. Best, of - The Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
this city, who has’ been touring the mill section of 
the south in the interest of his company for the last 
month, is expected home soon to spend the Christmas 
holidays. 

E. C. Fosburgh, vice president and general manager 
of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, this city, left to- 
day for New York city. 

Mr. Gaskill, representing W. M. Lloyd & Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa., spent a few days in Norfolk last week. 

B. A. Blauvelt, a Silverthorne & Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., passed through this city last 
week returning to his head office after an extensive 
tour through the mill section. 

Among other visitors in Norfolk last week were: 
Guy I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Company, Spring 
Hope, N. C.; W. G. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber 
Company, Hertford, N. C., and J. A. Wilkinson, vice 
president, John L. Roper Lumber Company, Belhaven, 
J. C. Dockery, secretary of the Dockery Lumber 
Company, Rockingham, N. C©., passed through this 
city today en route to Boston, Mass. 

The following exports of forest products have gone 
forward during the last week: 

British steamer Marianna sailed December 19 with 216, 
000 feet hardwood lumber, $18,000, and 175,000 feet of pine 
lumber, $9,490. 

British steamer Powhatan sailed December 14 with 529, 
000 feet of hardwood lumber, $44,080, and 287,000 feet of 
pine lumber, $15,535. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Dee. 17.—The market for yellow and 
shortleaf pine lumber in the last week showed some 
slight improvement over preceding weeks of the month 
in the number of inquiries, principally for railroad re- 
quirements. Prices, however, remain about at former 
levels. Several schooner loads of material have been 
contracted for by various railway systems. 

The sail tonnage market from this port continued 
quiet during the last fifteen days, with no noticeable 
improvement in any of the various departments. South- 
ern freights in lumber are exceptionally searce. Ves- 
sels on hand were offering freely but, everything con- 
sidered, the market was quiet. Rates were weak and 
lacking greatly in support. 

The flag of the Mallory Steamship Line will, on 
January 1, be seen in the port of Savannah for the 
first time on a regular schedule between this port and 
New York if the carefully laid plans of the lumbermen 
of the port do not miscarry. 

Recently the announcement was made that the Mallory 
line would not in future ply between Brunswick and 
New York and at a special meeting of the lumber com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade held at noon last Friday 
preliminary steps were taken to insure the new line 
from the port, providing that suitable cargoes could be 
provided. The lumbermen are sanguine on this point, 
for despite the fact that there are two separate lines 
plying from the port the service is not now, nor has 
it ever been, thoroughly satisfactory to the lumber in- 
terests of this port. For this reason a determined 
effort will be made to secure the Mallory line of steam- 
ships on a regular schedule from Savannah to New 
York, beginning with the first of the year. 





The exports for fourteen days were: 


Steamship Kansas City, New York-+-138,724 feet. 
Steamship Chatham, Baltimore——35,424 feet 
Steamship Berkshire, Vhiladelphia—-142,373 "feet. 
Steamship Columbus, New York—134,058 feet. 
Steamship Nacoochee, Boston—75,701 feet. 
Steamship Jtasca, Baltimore—42,514 feet. 
Steamship Augusta, Boston—107,100 feet. 
Steamship Parthian, Philadelphia 118,025 feet. 
Steamship Atlanta, New York—79,788 feet. 
Steamship Cretan, Baltimore 100/825 feet. 
Steamship /tasca, Baltimore—S81,983 feet. 
Steamship Frederick, Philadelphia—68,901 feet. 
Steamship Macon, Boston—256,719 feet. 
Steamship Kansas City, New York—133,477 feet. 
Steamship Burrsfield (British), Liverpool—38,500 feet. 
Steamship Cretan, Baltimore-——98,044 feet. 
Steamship Atlanta, New York—141,565 feet. 
Steamship Merrimack, Baltimore—27,767 feet. 
Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston—209,753 feet. 
Steamship Lexington, Baltimore—124,592 feet. 
Steamship Memphis, New York—177,133 feet. 








NAVY DEPARTMENT AWARDS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 16.—The bureau of sup 
plies and account, navy department, has announced tli 
following awards for lumber contracts: 


14,000 feet vanes pine, New Orleans—G. Elias & Bro 
Buffalo, N. Y., $2 

50,500 feet A ma pine, Pensacola—Runyan Lumber Com 
pany, Pensacola, $845.80. 

A quantity of miscelianeous lumber, New Orleans 
Southern. Saw Mill Company, New Orleans, $6,752.15. 

65,000 feet white pine, Washington navy yard—G. Elias & 
Bro., $2,567.50. 

11,500 feet white oak, peegne island—Stokes Bros. Com 
pany, Philadelphia, $679.2 
000 feet white oak, “Brooklyn Charles Este Company 
$2,470. 

410,000 feet white ash, Brooklyn—Charles Este Compan) 


5, A600 feet cherry, 9,000 feet mahogany, Brockiye Johi 
M. Woods & Co., ‘ambridge, Mags., $1,93 
; sue feet white pine, Brooklyn ey “plias & Bro 

60. 

21,000 feet white pine, League !sland—Kalt Lumber Com 
pany, New York, $1,327.50. 

225,000 feet yellow pine, League island—Charles Fst 
Company, $7,537.50. 

30,00 "feet North Carolina pine, Brooklyn—Kalt Lumbe 
Company, $645. 

figs «4 aad yellow pine, Brooklyn—Charles Este Com 





pan 
nso feet spruce, Brooklyn—W. P. Youngs & Bro.. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


. 


Files Petition for Good of Creditors. 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Dec. 17.—-Thomas Anthony Moore, of the 
Moore Company, on advice of his attorney, filed a petition 
in bankruptcy, naming his assets at § 826.68 and his 
liabilities at $37,497.50. Myr. Moore figures his yard stock 
at $21,423.36. An hour after he filed his petition in bank- 
ruptey the Hawthorne Lumber Company, which holds a 
claim against the Moore Company, filed a petition against 
that company. The petition also prayed for the appointment 
of a receiver for the Moore Company. 

Mr. Moore, in speaking of his affairs to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said: “This step was not 
one of choice, but necessity. One of my creditors had con- 
cluded to take steps which would precipitate a failure and 
possibly secure a preference. Feeling, however, that all 
creditors should be treated alike, I finally coneluded to file 
a voluntary petition in bankruptey and have placed all of 
my assets In the hands of the United States court. If my 
estate is handled properly the assets should pay out to good 
advantage and it will be my pleasure to coéiperate with 
the trustee as far as possible and realize out of the assets 
as nearly their full value as possible.” 

The first creditors’ hearing is set for 11 o'clock a. m. 
December 24. Mr. Moore names his assets as greater than 
his liabilities, but his creditors do not think his yard stock 
will vield as much as shown Ifis failure was precipitated 
by two creditors 
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United States Supreme Court to Decide Case. 


Memrutis, TRNN., Dee. 17 Marion G. Evans, assistant 
ittorney general, and Hl. Dent Minor, of Memphis, are in 
Washington, where they appeared yesterday before the 
United States supreme court in the case of the I. M. Darnell 
& Sons Company against Memphis Mr. Minor acted as 
ittorney for the plaintiff. The suit involves the right of the 
city and state to tax raw material and manufactured prod 
net of the complainant The case was decided in favor of 
Memphis by the supreme court of Tennessee and has b®en 
carried to the United States supreme court on writ of 
error 

The constitution of Tennessee exempts from taxation all 
voducts of Tennessee soil The question at issue now is 
whether the city and state have a right to enforee a tax 
n logs and lumber brought to Memphis from other states 
than Tennessee Memphis will receive a very large revenue 
n the event the United States supreme court should uphold 
the decision of the Tennessee supreme court, as the volume 
f hardwood lumber business done in Memphis is exception 
liv large. The city would be greatly benefited by a decision 
in its favor but it would Impose a very heavy burden upon 


he lumber interests of this city The case has been strenu 





usly fought by lumber interests The Lumbermen’s Club 
us taken a hand therein and was Instrumental in having 
the case, which is a test one, carried to the United States 


Supreme Court 





Efforts to Remove Receiver. 


CINCINNATI, Owlo, Dee. 17.—The most interesting topic 
f the week was the rather sensational charges made in an 
iftidavit filed in the common pleas court of Hamilton county 
Wednesday of last week by William S. Meyers, treasurer of 
the Enterprise Lumber Company, in support of a motion for 
the removal of William Hl. Stewart as receiver for that 
ompany The motion is filed by the Griffith Lumber Com- 
pany, a creditor, which asks for the removal of the receiver 
ipon six grounds 

The first was that the petition did not state sufficient 
rounds to warrant the appointment of a receiver; second, 
he court was without jurisdiction, for the reason that the 
aid company did not legally authorize the filing of the 
nswer to the said Enterprise Lumber Company; third, the 
ignature of William S. Meyers, treasurer of the Enterprise 
Lumber Company, to the answer of the Enterprise Lumber 
Company, filed contemporaneously with the petition herein, 
vas secured by false representation as to the nature and 
haracter of said paper; fourth, because the receiver ap 
minted herein was a stockholder of the Enterprise Lumber 
Company: fifth, because the receiver herein was a creditor 
f the Enterprise Lumber Company, and as such receiver 
ad preferred himself as a creditor; sixth, for other reasons 
pparent upon the record and pleadings. Attorney G. 8S 
lluwks, for the Griffith Lumber Company, filed the motion 

This suit puts the Enterprise matter in a new and sur 
rising light, as last month an-attempt was made in the 

nited States court to have the Enterprise Lumber Company 
leclared bankrupt, but Judge Thompson refused the applica 
on, and commended Receiver Stewart upon the favorable 
howing made by him as receiver of the Enterprise, ap 
ointed by the state court, but elected to hear the case later 

n its merits 





Trustees Appointed to Carry on Business. 


ToLepo, Onte, Dee, 17 As a result of a meeting of the 
reditors of the East Side Lumber Company, L. © 
lade, of Saginaw, Mich., R. IL. Jenks, of Cleveland, and 
tathbun Fuller, of this city, were appointed trustess to 
onduct the pusiness of the company and account to the 
editors for their action The company's financial condi 
on is alleged to have been brought about by its entangle- 
ent with the Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company, of Tra- 
rse City, Mieh 


Withdraws Petition in Bankruptcy. 
New ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 17 Following the recent at 


mpt of small creditors to force it into invdluntary bank 
iptey, the Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumberton, Miss., 
ed suit here against the Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing 
mpany for $100,000 damages for the injury to the for 
ws business growing out of the bankruptcy suit. Since 
at time the matter has been adjusted to the satisfaction 
all concerned and during the last week, by mutual agree- 
ient, the Camp & Ilinton Company withdrew its damage 
iit, while the Ahrens & Ott company withdrew its petition 
) bankruptey against the Camp company. 





Allege Creditor Was Preferred. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Dec. 16.—'T. L. Johnson, Kyle Stone and 
tay Wileox have filed a petition in bankruptey against the 
agile Creek Lumber Company. The petitioners allege that 
1 company is insolvent and while in that condition trans- 
rred a part of its assets over to the Mount Scott Lumber 
ompany. 





Ancilliary Receiver Appointed. 


NorPOLK, VA., Dee. 14.—C. M. BB. Weaver, with bond of 
10,000, has been appointed ancillary receiver in Virginia 
v William I. Uptegrove & Co., of New York city. The 
ction was taken under the suit of the American Cigar Box 
umber Corporation and the Fredericks & Smith Company 
sainst Uptegrove & Co. now pending in the United States 
vurt for the eastern section of New York, where William 

Uptegrove, Charles A. Decker and John 'T. Decker are 
ecelvers, 


_—eoe 


Banks Fail to Renew Paper. 


Ilarr, LA., Dee. 14.--The Vertton Lumber Company, of 
his city and with offices in Kansas City, Mo., was placed 
n the hands of a receiver, W. R. Bradford, December 9. 
rhe cause of the failure was the disposition on the part 
“! some of the banks not to renew paper that was matur- 
* The company has assets of $200,000 and liabilities of 
70,000, 





Yellow Pine Mills Are Creditors. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 14.—The Colonial Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, has issued a notice to the effect that 
there will be a meeting of its creditors at its office on De- 
cember 16. Yellow pine mills are said to make up the 
reater part of its ereditors. The company owes about 
$25,000, of which $18,000 is now due. 








Alleges That Company Is Solvent. 


A communication from R. G. King, of the West-King 
Lumber Company, of Waynesboro, Miss., says that eleven 
of its creditors whose total accounts amount to about $7,000 
filed a petition in bankruptey against it on December 7. 
The company filed an answer to the petition last Saturday 
and expects to establish in the federal court next March 
that it is perfectly solvent. The company’s plant was com- 
pleted last summer and the tightness of the market has not 
been of any material benefit to it. The company anticipates 
no trouble in adjusting its affairs. 





Administrators File Statement. 


Administrators in the estate of the late Col. Isaac H. 
Wing, of Bayfield, Wis., have filed a statement of the prop- 
erty as appraised by them in the county court. The total 
appraisement amounts to almost $600,000, which is largely 
represented in stocks and bonds, although $78,000 was in 
actual cash in banks. The state will get about $28,000 as 
an inheritance tax. 


. 





Wagon Company Files Petition. 


InoNPON, Onto, Dee. 16.—-John 8S. Lynd, proprietor of 
the Ironton Wagon Works Company, of this city, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, giving his liabilities as $13,359.19 
and his assets as $9,205.48. ‘The money stringency is given 
as the cause of the failure. 





OBITUARY. 


ODPPDID DDI LP 


Gardner W. Foster. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Dec. 17.—-Gardner W. Foster, one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of the Saginaw valley, died at his home 


near Saginaw recently Mr. Foster was born in Saginaw 
county, Michigan, in 18351, and has always lived in that 
county. Ile lumbered for many years extensively on Flint 


river and other streams in the valley. 





Lewis Petry. 
Waksaw, INpb., Dec. 16.-—-Lewis Petry, for many years en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Warsaw, died at his home 
in this city, December 10, at the age of 75 years, 





George A. Arthur. 


DrookLYN, N. Y., Dee. 14.—-George A. Arthur, a lumber 
dealer of Brooklyn, died at his home in this city, December 
%, of heart failure. He was interested largely in timber 
lands in Georgia. He was unmarried and is survived by 
one brother and four sisters. 








T. J. Biddall. 


Corpus Curisti, Trex., Dee. 16.—T. J. Biddall, aged 28 
vears and secretary of the H. D. Taylor Lumber Company, 
of this city, died, December 4, at his home in Corpus Christi, 
after an illness of six weeks. The remains were shipped to 
Mexia for interment 





George A. Spinney. 


Baru, Mr., Dee. 10.--George A. Spinney, for many years 
a large saw mill operator at Winnegance, died December 5, 
at his home in Bath, at the age of S2 years. He was born 
in Vhippsburg, but had been a resident of this city since 
IS7TS. Ile is survived by his widow, one son and four daugh- 
ters, 





Charles W. Sebold. 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb., Dee. 17.—Charles W. Sebold, president 
of the Hagerstown Spoke & Bending Company, of this city, 
died here last Sunday at the age of 63. He was born at 
Fiennington, N. J., April 29, 1845, and engaged in the spoke 
and bending business about 1871, under the style of Sebold 
& Case. Later he bought the interest of Mr. Case and moved 
to Hagerstown. In 1880 the Hagerstown Spoke & Bending 
Works was incorporated, and eight years later the Hagers- 
town Spoke & Bending Company was formed with Mr. 
Sebold as president, 





Samuel Reynolds. 


Sr. PAuL, MINN., Dec. 12.—-Samuel Reynolds, aged 72 
years and vice president of the Northern Cooperage Com- 
pany, of this city, died at his home in Richville, December 
%, after an illness of short duration. He had charge of the 
company’s mill at Richville. 





George Baldwin. 


APPLETON, W1s., Dee. 10.—Judge George Baldwin, one of 
the largest land owners in Wisconsin, died, Saturday, at his 
home in this city at the age of 78. He came to Wisconsin 
in 1851 and settled at Stockbridge, where he practiced law. 
In 1875 he abandoned law and devoted his time to real 
estate, acquiring farming land in many of the adjoining 
states and timber land in Oregon and Washington. Ile 
leaves a widow and two children. 





William Hume. 


Osukosu, Wts., Dec. 16.—William Hume, a pioneer lum 
berman of Wisconsin, died at his home in this city, December 
12, at the age of 91. He was born in Scotland, November 
1, 1816, and came to America at the age of 17 years and to 
Wisconsin when 31 years old. He started a sash and door 
factory at Janesville and in 1868 moved to Oshkosh and 
entered partnership with James Gould & Sons. Later he 
entered partnership with C., N. Paine and formed what is 
now known as the Paine Lumber Company. He leaves a 
daughter and two sons. 





NEW RAILROAD LINES IN TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee, 18.—It is stated that construe- 
tion work on the Nashville & Huntsville railroad will be 
begun early next year. The officials of the American 
Construetion Company, of New York, which will do the 
work, will begin operations by January 1, if the stock 
subseribers will deposit the necessary money. 

Announcement is also made that surveys have been 
completed and construction work will begin soon on the 
Kingsport & Bristol railroad, which will be built from 
Bristol to Kingsport, Tenn., by the George L. Carter in- 
terests. Former Governor Cox is president of this com- 
pany. 


A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 


500,000 ft. 2”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1’’ No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1’ ist and 2nd Soft Elm. 


Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 














We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common 
And Cutting-up 




















= y Lumber, 





1 to 4” thick. We have always on handa 
large assortment of above class of lumber 


Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


‘A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 














Ls) 


LUMBER . 


Chippewa 


Lumber&BoomCo, 
ChippewaFallsWis. 








/ FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
* 4: ALL 
Bevel Siding oravzs. 
Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER €0. 


\ RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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The Force of a Fire Hydrant could not 
make “Duxbak” Leather 
Belting Take Water 


no matter what pressure was put on it or how long it stood 
here, 

You can boil “‘Duxbak” Steam Proof Leather Belting 
withont our being able to tell by expert examination it had 
been subjected to this test, as the leather itself and cement 
used in the joints would not be affectedin the least. | 

We will send either style belt on approval, to be paid for 
after you convince yourself our statements are correct. 

Send for our “ Belt Book” and question us as to your par 


i cular needs. CHAS. A. 
R SCHIEREN 


@ COMPANY. 
BELTIN 


TANNERS, BELT MFRS. 
Established 1868. 
TRADE MARK 
Chicago: 84-88-88 Franklin St. 


43 Ferry St., New York. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. 


Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 

Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Philadelphia. 224 North 3d St. Brooklyn, N.Y.,13th8t.& 3d Ave. 
Hamburg: Germany, Auf dem Sande }. 3 


OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 
_ HEMLOCK. “SG 




















OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. - 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 








‘Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Incorporated 1884. 








Established 1851. 














IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 

carefully considered. 

If you want your money’s worth, send us your orders and inquiries 
for “Shakeless” Hemlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 
Cedar Products. We are here to stay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 


LUMBERMEN HAVE BETTER FEELING. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Dee. 17—The lumber business has 
shown a remarkable improvement this week, a de- 
cided reaction having set in several days ago and the 
improvement is general all along the line, the yellow 
pine as well as the hardwood trade being benefited. 
Business is not only much better than it has been for 
several weeks but the volume of business now is greatly 
in excess of the normal volume of lumber business for 
this time of year. Everybody’s spirits are up in con- 
sequence and the local lumbermen will be able to enter 
upon the Christmas season with a better feeling than 
they had hoped to do. 

Up to a week ago the market here, as elsewhere, was 
flat and the lumbermen of St. Louis had settled down 
resignedly to wait for better times. Everyone thought 
the market would remain dead until the first of the 
year and the reaction was totally unexpected. While 
the general price tone is practically unaffected several 
dealers have been forced to make sharp advances on 
certain items and it ean be said advisedly that the 
low prices which have characterized the market for so 
many weeks will not prevail long. 

During the week several large transactions have been 
reported. The first break was noticed when one big 
line yard at Aurora, IIl., placed an order for 250 cars 
with a St. Louis concern. Since then other line yards 
have followed suit and dealers are enjoying a most 
satisfactory trade. Several large orders, ranging from 
50 to 100 ears, have been booked and inquiries are com- 
ing in uninterruptedly. 

The retailer will be obliged to stock up to meet the 
added building industry, which is booming and com 
petition is keen. The retailer is in shape now to stock 
up generously. 

The open weather has permitted building operations 
to progress satisfactorily and the yards here are show- 
ing the drain upon them. Thus far the factory de- 
mand has not increased. The car situation is almost 
normal again. Mill labor, which deserted to the cotton 
and grain fields, is ready for work and operators are 
preparing to open their mills at an early date. It is 
likely that there will be a general resumption of mill- 
ing operations, pine and hardwood, immediately after 
the first of the year. 

Several prominent lumbermen interviewed on the busi 
ness situation made the following statements: 


J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman, Smith Lumber Company 
During the last week we have been receiving a great many 
inquiries which we know are bona fide and not prompted by 
curiosity. Many orders have come in also and some of them 
are for several cars. It is a favorable indication at this 
time, as this is the season we naturally expect to do noth 
ing. I believe the retailer has come to realize that prices 
have struck rock bottom and are on the verge of raising. 
That is, no doubt, the reason many of them are getting in 
their orders early. 

Cc. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company— It 
is evident, in the light of the many inquiries and orders that 
have been coming in to us during the last few days, that 
the retailer is not quite satisfied to wait until the first of 
the year, but is anxious to get his orders down at this time 
in anticipation of a rise in prices by January 1. Everyone 
seems to realize at last that prices are not going any lower 
and feel that this is the time to climb into the band wagon. 

M. L. Fleishall, of the Colonial Lumber Company—There 
is no doubt in my mind that the retailer knows that it is 
folly to wait any longer in anticipation of a still further 
drop in prices, but knows that the bottom has been touched, 
and now he is anxious to get his order in before prices ad 
vance. He is a shrewd man who figures thus. We have 
been getting a greatly increased volume of inquiries and 
orders this week, which presages good trade ahead. 

W. P. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company 
From the inquiries and orders we have been getting this week 
it is evident that the market is in the ascendant again. It 
will probably keep going now that it has started. The whole 
tone of the market is more encouraging than it has been at 
any time since the depression started. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company—We have really been enjoying a good trade for 
some time. It has not seemed so dull with us as I have 
heard reported around town. We have done a little selling 
right along. During the last week, however, the market has 
taken a sharp turn for the better and our sales department 
has had all it could do to look after the inquiries and orders 
that have come in. We made one sale for 250 cars last 
week and have several good-sized orders on our books rang- 
ing from fifty to 100 cars. The trade realizes, I think, that 
the market is on the turning point and it is best to get 
orders in while prices are low. predict a normal condi- 
tion after the first of the year. 

Cc. E. Atkinson, of the William Buchanan interests—-Al 
though we have been enjoying considerable trade right along 
in spite of adverse conditions, the market took on a lively 
spurt this week and we have booked a great many big 
orders from large line houses. The retailers surely have 
wakened up to the importance of getting their orders in be 
fore the inevitable rise which is sure to follow a weak mar- 
ket. They all know that prices have touched bottom and 
are no doubt afraid that January 1 will be too late to get in 
on the ground floor. I look for a big spring trade. 

F. J. Reifling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Land 
Company—The improvement in the situation during the last 
few days has been phenomenal. Inquiries have been coming 
in steadily and from parties who mean business. Also 
orders have been received in a satisfactory volume. The 
retailer seems to be alive to the fact that now is the time to 
get in his orders if he expects to take advantage of the low 
yrices. I do not believe that prices will remain low very 
ong. In fact, some of our items have advanced already and 
I firmly believe that by this time next week the market will 
be up on all stock. 

Cc. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company—The 
improvement during the week has been most gratifying and 
presages better times ahead. We have been getting a great 
many inquiries and orders this week which would indicate 
that the retailer has waked up to the fact that prices have 
touched rock bottom and if he wants to get in before the 
rise this is the time. I think we are going to have a lively 
spring trade. 

Frank J. Shields, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company—A 
most gratifying reaction seems to have set in, and one of 





permanent character, Jnquiries and orders haye been numer- 


IN THE MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 


The Christmas Season Ushers in a Prospect of Better Business—Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
Trade Looking Up.. ‘ 








ous this week and I am surprised to note that many of the 
orders are for large amounts. It is evident that the retailer 
is not going to wait until January to stock up. Prices are 
already showing a general stiffening tendency and the indi 
cations are that the market is on the rise. ~ 

B. L. Van Cleve, of the Van Cleve Lumber Company—Th« 

market certainly looks better now than at any time since 
the depression set in. There are more inquiries and more 
orders now and the orders in most part are for larg 
amounts, indicating that the retailers are stocking up in 
earnest in anticipation of a big spring trade. 
_ T. W. Budde, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company—'The 
increased number of inquiries and orders which we have 
received this week go to show that the retailer is not going 
to hold off any longer because of a feeling that the existing 
low prices are not going to hold much longer. We have 
already advanced certain items of our stock. 

J. ©. McLachlin, of the Dixie Lumber Company — I hay: 
noticed for some time that the market is on the verge of a 
rise. 1 at first thought that it would not come until som 
time in January, but this week has brought inquiries and 
orders to such a considerable extent that I feel that the 
present low prices will not endure but a few days at most 
Trade has certainly set in again and I believe it has com: 
to stay. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold, Jennings Lumber Com 
pany—The feeling this week has been most gratifying. [1 
looks to me now as if the market had about recovered so fay 
as orders are concerned and it needs but a slight pressure ti 
restore prices. I look for a good spring trade 

R. C. Campbell, of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company — Ws 
have had more inquiries this week than we could answer. | 
hve been at the office several evenings this week as late a 
IL o'clock answering these inquiries. Moreover, we hay 
been booking several orders, some of them for large quanti 
ties. It is a most favorable indication, as it is bound t: 
restore prices. 

A. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company — Ws 

have been feeling a general improvement in the market fe 
the last week. First of all, the volume of inquiries ha 
been much greater than it has since the depression set in 
and these inquiries are of a gratifying nature. It looks as i! 
the retailer is aroused at last to a necessity of stocking up 
now in order to get the advantage of the low prices. [ lool 
for a big spring trade and I think the tide has now turned 
in favor of the lumberman. 
_ ©. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company —1I should 
judge from the tone of the inquiries we have received thi 
week that the market has taken a decided turn for the bet 
ter. We have also been booking a great many orders thi 
week. I think we are on the verge of better times in th 
lumber business. 

D. J. Batchelder, of the Tremont Lumber Company— Ou 
business this week has taken on a spurt sufliciently large to 
justify the belief that a healthy trade reaction has at last 
set in. We did not look for this before the first of the year 
but it is evident that the retailer has decided that there | 
no time like the present to avail himself of the rock botton 
prices. And he is right 





HARDWOOD TRADE AT THE MOUND CITY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 17.—This has been a_ trying 
year in many respects for the hardwood trade. “The 
dealers have been confronted with a series of deterring 
influences, but have managed to hold their own so far 
as volume of business is concerned. 

Last year was a record breaker in the hardwood 
business. The high prices received and volume of. busi 
ness transacted: had never been equaled and the expe: 
tations of all the trade were high this year. In spite 
of the adverse conditions that have prevailed, however 
the total volume of business in 197 will, without ques 
tion, equal that of 1906, 

Operators began the year under distressing cond 
tions. The worst car shortage on record was prevail 
ing and orders were pouring in which could not be 


filled pnd many of which weret canceled later. Wet 
woods interfered greatly with milling operations during 
the year. This fall milling operations were furth: 


retarded by a wholesale desertion of hands to the eo! 
ton and grain fields, then the financial stringeney hit 
the business and searcely a hardwood mill is in ope 

tion. This week has brought a change for the bette: 
in selling activities. 

The improvement in the local hardwood situation this 
week has been surprising and gratifying. A great 
increased number of inquiries and orders was receiv 
as a rule for large quantities. Mills are practically «!! 
closed and mill stocks are well worked down. 





BUSINESS PROSPECTS GOOD. 

Sx. Louts, Mo., Dee. 17.—The yellow pine busine-s 
during 1907 has been unique in many ways. It h 
been a rough year on the trade all along the line, frown 
operator to retailer. The entire year has been charact: 
ized with an unbroken series of unavoidable eonditio.s 
and cireumstances which have conspired to spoil 1 
yellow pine business, 

The volume of business for the year will not equ! 
that of last year by a wide margin, and Christm :s 
time finds a lower scale of prices than has existed 1 
many years. The best that can be said in this conn 
tion is that the market has shown signs of a healt'.\ 
reaction this week, with indications favorable for © 1 
early rise in prices. 

The yellow pine people have been up against it hard 
all the year. They began the new year under a han: i 
cap which was most disheartening. In January 1 ¢ 
car shortage was pressing hard—the worst shortage e\:T 
known to the trade. Order books were fairly burstiru. 
Stocks in the retail yards were getting low—some «f 
them entirely depleted on account of the ear shorta: 
and the mills were flooded with orders. In his fren’y 
to get stock the retailer duplicated his order, «:s 
tributing it among several mills, accepting the first ove 
shipped and canceling all others. Acting upon the sip- 
position that all orders were genuine the operators woik 
ed day and night to fill them. Big stocks were accumu- 
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lated at the mills, with scarcely an available ear to 
ship them. 

With the opening of spring came the first break in 
the car situation, which becoming general, cars became 
plentiful. Thereupon followed the greatest cancelation 
campaign on record. As soon as the car situation eased 
the mills began shipment on orders and the retailer found 
himself confronted with an inrush of stock in spite 
of the effort he had made to cancel orders. Many 
of the ears had been in transit for a long time. Yard 
stocks were soon full to overflowing. Spring saw the 
millman engulfed in trouble. With all his troubles over 
cancelations came serious labor disturbances throughout 
the whole producing belt. Agitators sueceeded in stir- 
ring up the mill hands and a strike for higher wages 
followed. Meantime the trade got a serious backset in 
the shape of a late spring—or, in fact, no spring at 
all. The retailer was loaded up and the farmer was 
kept afield, planting and replanting his crops.  Build- 
ing operations in the rural districts were practically 
suspended. 

Summer brought a general decline in the yellow pine 
business. Prices fell steadily. Cars went begging. 
Building did not pick up to any extent. The retailer 
bent every energy to dispose of his stock, and the mills 
continued to accumulate stock for which there was no 
demand, Operators made every attempt to restore a 
normal degree of ordering in anticipation of the annual 
car shortage. Everything presaged another great strin 
gency of ears. Heavy crops were promised and the 
railroads took every precaution against failure in moving 
grain and cotton. The Santa Fe abolished through rates 
on lumber and other roads issued an embargo preventing 
cars from leaving their own tracks. But the retailer 
did not order. Mill expenses mounted skyward and 
operators were confronted with a possibility of load 
ing up ruinously. Price cutting prevailed until lumber 
was a drug on the market 

The winter season found the retailer with a fair sup 
ply of lumber in his yard and a grim determination to 
withhold orders, anticipating still further reductions. 
At the same time the finacial stringeney hit the whole 
country. Operators could not get money from the 
banks to meet payrolls and this necessitated a still 
further closing of the mills. Most of the big yellow 
pine manufacturers found it necessary to close down 
anyway in order to prevent a disastrous overproduction 
of lumber at the mills. The retailer, badly as he might 
need stoek, refused to buy ahead, preferring to live 
from hand-to-mouth to supply immediate needs, in the 
hope that prices would drop still further. These con 
ditions have prevented the expected car shortage an 
the closing days of the present year find practically 
every yellow pine mill in the south shut down, plenty 
of cars going to waste and a market which has been 
dead up to the past few days. But the skies seem to 
be brightening as will be seen below. 


George Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard 
wood Lumber Company—Our business is way ahead of last 
year and | believe this is true of several other local con 
cerns, 

Charles KE. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com 
pany -In spite of the depression of the last weeks I am 
vlad to report that our business will figure up as good as it 
was last year. Our inquiries and orders this week have been 
quite heavy, showing that the dealers are beginning to 
stock up. 

Kk. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company—I believe the backbone of the hard times has been 
broken and that the retailer has decided that the best time 
to stock up Is right now I base my statement on the fact 
that this week's inquiries and orders have been very heavy. 
1 would not be surprised to see an early rise in prices 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Company—-I don’t see why so many people cry hard times 
of course we have gone through a trying ordeal during the 
last few weeks but it has not had a vital effect upon the 
year’s business, I find that our volume of business is equal 
to that of last year and others report the same condition. 
This week inquiries and orders were more numerous and | 
vlleve the market will be normal in a few days. 

Edward Little, of the Litthe Lumber Company—I am sat 
isfied with the business we have done this year because it 
will be as good as last year. I believe the depression is 
about over because our orders this week have shown a 
tremendous improvement, 

Rk. F. Krebs, of the R. F. Krebs Lumber Company —This 
year’s business in hardwoods will equal last year’s in many 
instances. This week has brought a great change for the 
better and I believe business will soon resume its normal 
condition. 

W. hk. Keown, president of the International Hardwood 
Lumber Company—At the rate in which inquiries have been 
oming in during the week it looks as if the backbone of the 
depression had been broken and trade setting in in éarnest. 
We have booked several good orders and the price tone is 
very firm. I look for a lively trade from now on. 

G. W. Allport, of the Ozark Lumber & Cooperage Com- 
pany—We have felt a_ decided increase in business this 
week. It has been a gradual improvement and not spasmodic, 
indicating that the tide has turned for the better. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany—Judging from the way trade has increased this week 
| should say that the market is on the incline. Inquiries 
ind orders have been coming in steadily and I believe the 
retailer has made up his mind to come out from cover and 
stock up. 1 look for a general stiffening in prices in a few 
lays. Our trade this year is ahead of last year. 





FIRST ANNUAL OF LUMBERMEN’S TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sr. Louis, Dee. 18.—The Lumbermen’s Traffic Asso- 
iation held its first annual meeting here today and 
‘lected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President——C. I. Millard. ' 

First vice president—Thomas C. Whitmarsh. 

Second vice president—-W. W. Cameron. 

‘Treasurer—C. M. Jennings. 

Secretary—B. S. Spencer. : 

Executive committee—J. A. Freeman, W. W. Robinson, W. 
it. Grayson, A. J. Neimeyer. 

Ways and means committee—B. L. VanCleve, J. C. Me- 
Lachlin, A. J. Neimeyer. 

Traffic committee—P. 
W. E. Greyson. mae ‘ 

With the meeting today the association finished the 
first year of its existence. The report. of the traffic 
and other committees showed conclusively that the or- 


L. Kershaw, Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 


ganization of this association has been most important, 
and that it has done a great work during the year. The 
traffic committee reported that it had received com- 
mendable coéperation from the railroads, In fact, the 
railroads, it was stated, had declared that the Lumber- 
men’s Traffic Association had been of inestimable 
value to the railroads. The treasurer reported an ex- 
cellent condition of the exchequer. 

The object of this association is to foster the well 
being of its members from a traffic department view- 
point, protecting its members from possible incompe- 
tence or arbitrary methods on the part of the claim 
department representatives and traffic officials, the 
main object being to create harmony between the ship 
pers and the railroads, 

During the first year of its life the traffic committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Traffic Association passed on a 
large number of claims. Many were passed upon un- 
favorably. Others were deemed just and as such 
received just recognition from the carriers through the 
medium of the committee. Thus it will be seen that 
the association is one of the most important adjuncts 
of the lumber business and with such men as head it 
must always be reckoned as a power to be dealt with. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF LUMBERMEN’S EX- 
CHANGE. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 17.—At its regular monthly 
meeting Saturday afternoon the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change appointed W. A. Bonsack and A. J. Lang a 
committee to have charge of the annual meeting and 
banquet to be held on the evening of December 27. At 
this meeting the old officers will retire and new officers 
will be appointed. 


KANSAS BUSINESS QUIET. 


Heavy Inquiries Received— Retail Yards Preparing 
To Buy—Dealers Still Complain of Slow 
Deliveries—News and Personals. 





KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Heavy snow throughout 
western and central Kansas will probably suspend 
operations at country points temporarily. Inquiry 
from line companies having headquarters in this city 
and from dealers who have visited Kansas C ity lately 
develops the fact that trade at the country points has 
been little below normal during November and thus 
far this month. In many eases sales at the country 
yards will average up well as compared with those of 
previous falls. Demand at the larger points has of 
course been curtailed recently. 

Considerable inquiry has been received recently from 
the north and east as well as from the southwest. 
Some dealers have invoiced their stocks and are pre- 
paring to place orders. Many of the retail vards will 
be invoiced during the next two weeks and it is 
thought that most of the dealers will buy stock as 
soon as they finish their invoices. 

Slow delivery of lumber after it leaves the mills is 
still general. It was thought that with a decreased 
demand for merchandise of all kinds the railroad 
companies would be in position to handle their busi- 
ness more promptly, but such does not seem to be 
the case. Wholesalers are not having trouble in get- 
ting cars, and can load promptly, but it is almost 
impossible to get a shipment through without delay. 

Many orders are being canceled and in some eases 
dealers have canceled after the ears have left the 
mills. 

(. A. Norton and R. A. Norton are in the south. 
Mr. “Norton reports that the company ’s mills are get- 
ting stock down to about the minimum and will have 
to begin running longer time soon if their orders 
continue to come in at the rate they have this month. 

8. G. Richardson, president of the Howard County 
Lumber Company, visited friends in this city while on 
his way to the mill at Jansen, Ark. 

Gus Schoppenharst, of Higginsville, visited old 
friends in this city this week. He was on his way to 
Oklahoma, called there by the illness of a brother-in- 
law. 

J. W. Ferguson, president of the Sabine Lumber 
Company, is in St. Louis visiting his father. Mr. 
Ferguson will remain in St. Louis until after the holi- 
days. 

Frank R. Lanter, Olathe, Kan., spent a day in Kan- 
sas City with the lumbermen this week. 

Charles R. Kirkwood, who for the last year has been 
on the Pacific coast representing the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Tacoma, is in 
Kansas City, having come home to spent the holidays. 
He is not enthusiastic over lumber conditions in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, but thinks that conditions are 
bound to improve soon. 





~— 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Dee. 16.—The demand for export 
lumber has increased during the last week and every 
lumber concern with offices in this city has been the 
recipient of good sized orders from foreign lumber com- 
panies, particularly from Hugo Forchheimer & Co., of 
Rotterdam. Many orders are arriving from other large 
firms in Germany, France and England. The feeling 
that the export business will soon be better than ever in 
this territory was strengthened this week by a visit 
from H. Forchheimer, of Germany, and H. Hayman, 
manager of the New Orleans office. It is expected that 
the export shipments of lumber through Port Arthur 
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B. H. WHITNEY, 


LUMBER BROKER 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Offers you his services to buy vr sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in (vansit, 





401 ST. CLAIR BLDG, 














\ HOME PHONE 726. 
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C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 








WE beg to call attention to our Yard located at 

95th Street and the Belt Railway, where we are 
in position to store and reship lumber at very moder- 
ate cost. In about sixty days we will be ready to re- 
saw and manufacture, including surfacing four sides, 
dressing and matching all classes of heavy stock, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of the lumber trade. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 


Phone Harrison 5959, 


Pullman Bldg., CHICAGO. 


WSS PHILADELPHIA. “3G 


























Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


( INCORPORATED.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Office, 
200 Girard Building. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale 


Lumber Dealers in 
Ash 


Spruce, 
Hemlock, 








White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | Market 
Hardwoods, a na 
Virginia Pine, hick: 
Yellow Pine. — 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 
143 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 



































John J.Soble. Harry 1. 8oble. 


BLE 
BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure + 
and satisfactory service. 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Prikoecenia, Px 























JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SSRORTHERN © WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


Squares, Baluster Stock, Etc. 
Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
’ 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 
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To Gain 


Confidence 


of your trade you must be able 
to back up all your statements 
with the goods and there’s where we can help you out if 
you need 





W. Virginia and Pennsylvania 


Hemlock 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favorably located 
for prompt shipment over B. & O., B., R. & P. and Penn. Lines.) 
We also handle and can ship promptly HARDWOOD for 
railroad and construction work: YELLOW PINE, SPRUCE, 
OAK, WHITE PINE, LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 

















Hardwoods i 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
Linehan Lumber Co. 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and July. 
+ 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers, 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1.302 CHICAGO. Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 


GO. NEW YORK CITY, 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 











material, by quarter inches, foi 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 
ure, etc., in board or surface 

measure. Sent on trial. 


James M. Leaver 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


TO SAVE TIME 


and brain work use the 


BOX ESTIMATOR 


for contents, decimally ex- 
pressed at a glance, of cut 








and Sabine next year will greatly exceed those of this 
year. 
President Sam Park, of the Industrial. Lumber Com 


‘pany, states that the recent inquiry for lumber is 


stronger than it has been in many weeks. His com- 
pany received several wire messages yesterday from 
northern buyers asking quotations on carload lots of 
lumber stocks. He looks for a heavy increase in demand 
arly in January and believes that the mills closed down 
will soon have to be opened. Mr. Park received a spe- 
cial invitation yesterday from St. Louis to attend a 
meeting of lumbermen in that city, December 17, which 
will be followed by a luncheon at the Mercantile Club. 
Following the St. Louis affair Mr. Park will visit Chi- 
cago to look after some lumber interests there. 

C. 8. Vidor, of the Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, 
Galveston, arrived Thursday from Milvid and Cleve 
land, where his company operates large mills. He looks 
for a resumption of business early in the year. Mr. 
Vidor is an optimist at all times in the lumber trade 
and is a close student of business conditions through 
out the country. He looks for considerable railroad con 
struction next year and states that considerable in 
quiry for certain sizes of yard stocks is being received. 

T. H. Mastin, manager of the Lumbermen’s§ In 
demnity Association, returned this week from Kansas 
City, where he has been arranging for the removal of 
the company’s offices to this city. The entire force 
will be moved here about January 1. Mr. Mastin, Col. 
Sam Park, J. Frank Keith and John N. Gilbert, direc 
tors of the company, visited Orange Friday to interest 
Orange millowners in the plans of the company. 

At the request of John Henry Kirby, of Houston, 
the receivers of the Kirby Lumber Companies have 
issued notices to mill managers to provide free house 
rent to mill hands at mills that have been shut down 
until the mills are opened and to assist from the com 
missary at each place all who are in need of assistance. 

W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber 
Company, Aldridge, was a visitor in this city for three 
or four days this week. His 100,000-foot capacity mill 
is being operated daily and he has sufficient business to 
warrant its steady operation for a considerable time. 

Beaumont men and capital are to develop the lum 
ber business of Santo Domingo and to that end a com 
pany, to be known as the West India Lumber Company, 
of Beaumont, has been organized, with a capital stock 
of $150,000. A charter was granted the company at 
Austin during the week. The purposes of the company 
are to manufacture lumber, naval stores of all kinds 
and all products of timber. The incorporators are 
W. W. Kyle, Robert Corley, W. D. Myers, F. H. Votaw, 
J. J. Elam, Mark Wiess and J. lL. Keith. The com 
pany has bought thousands of acres of the finest timber 
lands in that island, situated along navigable streams 
and therefore easy to get to seaboard. Robert Corley 
made a tour of inspection of all the timber lands in 
that country several weeks ago and made arrangements 
for purchase of the best. A large saw mill, naval stores 
plant and other manufacturing establishments will be 
erected near the coast. 

E. Gordon King, sales manager for the Industrial 
Lumber Company, left Saturday on a northern tour of 
the Industrial Lumber Company’s customers. Mr. King 
is not looking for business, but desires to get a line 
on actual conditions. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Dee. 18.—Few sales of lumber are 
recorded and few lumber salesmen will be on the road 
before the first of the year. Ray Weiss, general sales 
agent for the Kirby Lumber Company, says northern 
buyers have apparently coneluded that the yellow pine 
market will decline no further. This faet is indicated 
by inquiries from northern lumber centers, offering to 
buy lumber in considerable lots, if enough reduction 
from the list can be obtained. In some cases prices have 
been made $7 a thousand lower than the August list; $5 
and $6 off that list is the reigning figure. Advices from 
St. Louis say that lumber has been sold there as low 
as $8 off the August list. The Omaha market, usually 
considered a low priced outlet for lumber, is offering 
better prices for Texas stock than points farther east 
and is getting more business. 

L. M. Thompson, of the Thompson & Tucker Lumber 
Company, is not looking for an immediate rise in prices, 
as the stocks on hand have not diminished sufficiently. 

The West Lumber Company will close its mill at 
Westville next Saturday and will keep it closed until 
the first of the year. 

It is announced that W. T. Carter & Bro., of Camden, 
one of the solid lumber firms of the state, will move its 
sales office to this city within the next two weeks. It 
will occupy a fine suite of rooms in the Commereial 
National bank building on Main street, on the first of 
the new year. The sales office of the concern has been 
located at the mill at Camden for years, but its removal 
to Houston will put the office in direct touch with many 
other wholesalers and manufacturers, and closer to the 
pulse of the southwestern market. W. T. Carter re 
sides in Houston. 

A. C. Ford, of the Ford & Isbell Lumber Company of 
Fort Worth and the Thompson & Ford Lumber Company, 
of Sour Lake, was a Houston visitor Saturday. He will 
be general manager of the big new mill at Sour Lake. 
The mill and entire plant was ready to begin operations 
when the slump in the yellow pine market appeared, 
and the starting of the plant was postponed. 

i ae 


IF THE railroad and steamship people want to give 
the Savannah lumbermen a Christmas present they 
can agree to place cars on the wharfs a little more 
promptly. 


THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


Timber Regulations To Be Modified—Extension of 
License Period To Be Asked— Reduction 
. of License Fee Requested. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dee. 16.—Timber regulations in 
force in this province will be modified, according to 


timbermen who have been conducting an active cam 
paign since the organization of the British Columbia 
Timber & Forestry Chamber of Commerce. Government 
officials met in Victoria this week at the call of the 
ministers of the crown to give information on which the 
ministers could base action for any change of policy. 
The result of the conference may not be made known 
until the forthcoming session of the provincial legisla 
ture, early in the new year. The officials called over 
were R. J. Skinner, chief ‘timber inspector; Andrew 
Haslam, supervisor of log sealers, and George D. Me 
Kay, forest and fire warden. ° 

A branch of the Timber &« lorestry Chamber of 
Commerce was organized in’ Victoria this week by 
President Bremner, of the Provineial association, as 
sisted by the secretary, Dr. Judson L. Clark, and M. 3. 


Logan. <A petition is being prepared for presentation 
to the government with reference to the requested ex 
tension of the twenty-one Vvear license period. It is 
intended to secure a large number of timbermen’s sig 
natures to this petition before it is presented, Other 
of timber men need 
amelioration, wiJl likely be included in the petition. 
An outline of the program so far mapped out by 
the association is gathered from a reeent 


matters, which in the opinion 


ildress by 
President Bremner. It is: (1) Securing something 
like stability of title in) special license lands; (2) 
definite fixing of license fees and royalties for several 
years; (3) survey of timber lands under conditions 
which more nearly meet the approval of timber owners 
and the government than present usages permit; (4 
prevention of forest fires. 

With regard to the first of these subjects President 
Bremner complimented the government on its general 
timbe poliey, The aim has been to secure the largest 
possible revenue from lands otherwise non-revenue-pro 
ducing. It was an open question if the annual license 
fee of $140 a square mile was not too high, and if it 
would be to the best interests of the government and 
the country to reduce this in order to encourage pro 
tection rather than slaughter of timber, thus giving 
longer life to timber areas. ‘The law respecting license 
holders was, in President Bremner’s opinion, too harsh 
No man should loss his license because he was an hour 
late paying up the annual fee. 

To make pulp and paper from cedar and fir is’ the 
object of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Com 
pany, Limited, recently formed by local men. It has 
aun experimental plant, and is erecting a larger machine 


at one of the saw mills, where mill refuse will be pre 
pared for the chemical process by which pulp is made 
The process is a recent patent of J. C. W. Stanley, who 
has associated with him several well known local capital 
ists and engineers. It is claimed that the difficulty i 
reducing cedar to pulp by reason of the oil is got riv 
of by a roasting process, and that similarly the pitch 
in Douglas fir is eliminated. Hitherto no = suecessful 
method has been tried by which these timbers could be 


used, Hemlock, spruce, cottonwood and other wood 
ordinarily used, will be converted into pulp by the ney 
process, The most interesting fegture of the proposi 


tion is that all sorts of mill refuse will be utilized 
Kven sawdust from large rotaries can be made into 
pulp, and the little experimental plant in operation ha 
worked on this form of waste. Fine dust from ban 
and resaws will not be available, being too short it 
fiber for pulp of any value. The new company wil 
build a big mill on Howe sound, where an S0-acre sit 
was recently secured, and where a large water pow: 
has also been recorded. 

Major Barwis, of Calgary, Alberta, representing son 
capital of that city, in) conjunction with Vancouve 
men, will erect a saw and shingle mill on Burrard ink 


just east of the Vancouver city limits. A water fron 
age of 500 feet has been secured and a number of. fil 
timber limits up the Coast are under option. 8. 


Skead and Hon. W. H. Cushing, two prominent Calgat 
lumbermen, are expected in this city soon in connecti« 
with the enterprise. The capacity of the plant will | 
decided when all the promoters meet. 

Few logging camps up the Coast are in operatio 
most of them having shut down because the market 
so quiet. The loggers also like to get into the city f 
Christmas, and the streets and hotels frequented by t! 
men are crowded, 

More big mills have shut down for the annual ove! 
haul. The Pacifie coast mill was to have closed dow 
last week, but a large tie order has kept it open longs 
This mill has some extensive alterations planned whi 
will keep it shut down until February. 


SOBs 


FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dee. 16.—The sithation in t! 
lumber trade is one of waiting. The only sales made ai 
at distressingly low prices and serve to keep the mark: 
down to the very bottom. A week or so more of o! 
orders are on hand to be worked off, then the mills wi 
take it easy until the new year’s trade opens. 

Most big mills are making extensive repairs. ‘Tl 
Empire Company, at Andalusia, is spending $7,500 1 





repairs to its plant and in this way is keeping its fore 
together. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Heavy Cargo of Roofing Material Received and 
Promptly Disposed Of—Hardwood Trade Ac- 
tive—National Association Rules In Effect. 


NEW York, Dec. 18.—One of the largest cargoes of 
roofers to come to this market is on the way from 
(Giulfport, Miss., consigned to Barker & Co., Incorporated, 
IS Broadway. The bark Helen A. Wyman was loaded 
at the large mill plant of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., with 1,720,291 6, 8 and 10-ineh roofers 
and will arrive in about two weeks. It is believed that 
this is the largest cargo of dressed roofers to arrive 
in this section. Local Manager John M. Bond states 
that practically all the lumber has been sold and by the 
time the cargo reaches the market every board will have 
been disposed of. Mr. Bond reports a good run of 
trade since the first of the month and looks for an in 
creasing volume of business. 

La Bau & Baker, Jersey City, sole eastern agents for 
The Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, report 
a much better average run of cypress trade this month 
than last. Mr. Baker states that trade, particularly 
in the suburban sections, is improving and he believes 
it will be only a few weeks until some good orders 
and inquiries will be placed on the market Besides 
handling the output in this market of the Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, Harvey, La., La 
Bau & Baker are selling agents for the Cummings 
Moberly Cypress Company, Taft, La., and The Gibson 
Limited, Gibson, La., the 
three mills having a capacity of over 75,000,000 feet. 

kk. B. Sheriff, of the Breon Lunfber Company, Wil 
liamsport, Pa., wholesale dealer in hardwood, hemlock 
and white pine, has been in this city for a day or two 
looking over trade in this section. Another hardwood 
man Who spent part of the week with his customers was 
Ht. D. Billmeyer, of the Millmeyer Lumber Company, 
Cumberland, Mca., whose company makes a specialty of 
heavy oak timber. Other visitors included John H. 
Jenks, of The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, 

R. H. Downman, the well known cypress manufacturer 
of New Orleans, La., who is connected with several of 
the largest cypress concerns in that state, is in this 
city on business. Mr. Downman states that while the 
demand for eypress for the last few weeks has been 
lighter than usual at this time of the year, mills have 
curtailed their outputs considerably, and not nearly so 
much stock is in evidence as some dealers in the north 
would like to believe. Mr. Downman looks for an im 
provement soon after the first of the year and states 
market for 
January | are an indication of better 


(Cypress Lumber Company, 


that inquiries which have come into the 
delivery after 
activity. 
Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
spent the latter part of last week in this city. He sailed 
for Europe Saturday on the steamship Amerika, Mr. 
Mixer is to take a much needed rest from business and 


believes this is a good time to get away. Mr. Mixer 
will spend the holidays with his family, who have been 
in Paris for a considerable time. He expects to re 


turn to Buffalo the latter part of January. 

J. M. Hastings, president of the Davison Lumber 
Company, Limited, 1 Madison avenue, whose large mills 
are at Bridgewater and Springfield, Nova Seotia, was 
in New York last week in conference with M. W. 
Teufel, managing director of the company. Mr. Teufel 
reports a good run of inquiries and states that while 
many dealers are still reluetant about buying, most yards 
carry low supplies of spruce and hemlock and orders are 
coming in for delivery after January 1.) Mr. Teufel ex 
pects business will open up considerably then, and the 
company’s mills are carrying a good stock of lumber at 
shipp'ng points in readiness for the anticipated demand, 

DIXIE, 


—— eee 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Dec. 16.—The secretary of the New York 
Association sent out, November 27, the 
to members of the local 


Lamber Trade 


following notice ussociation : 


On December 1 the new inspection rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association take effect and our members 
in making purchases under those rules should take this into 
consideration. We, however, urge our members to buy only 
under the Northeastern Rules of Inspection, the applica 
tion of which will be protected by your inspection committee 
as in the past. It is necessary to have the support of all 
buyers of hardwoods in this market in order that the rules 
may be effective 

All North Carolina pine sold in this market is sold 
under the Norfolk or the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion rules. Yellow pine is sold under the Savannah or 
Interstate rules of 1905, spruce under well defined rules 
of West Virginia or Maine mills, hemlock under the 
rules of Pennsylvania, Michigan and the west; white 
pine under the Tonawanda,’ Saginaw or Wisconsin 
grading; Canadian white pine under special inspection 
of the mills shipping the stock; cypress under South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association rules; hard- 
woods under either the Hardwood Manufacturers’ or 
National association rules; and, in facet, nearly all lum- 
her coming into New York is inspected on an outside 
inspection on well defined rules which New York readily 
accepts, 

New York buys more than 85 percent of its hard 
wood doors in the west, 75 percent of its hardwood trim 
is made at least 100 miles from the city and 95 percent 
of all hardwood floors comes from the west. While 
probably a dozen concerns outside of the piano manu- 
facturing concerns use more than 1,000,000 feet of hard- 


woods a year, New York is not the largest consumer of 
hardwood by any means, and four times as much hard- 
wood is used in the piano manufacturing trade in the 
west as in the east. Within a radius of ten miles of 
South Bend, Ind., probably more hardwood is carried in 
stock than is shipped to New York in two years. 

Over forty woodworking concerns in High Point, N. 
(., use each 1,000,000 feet of hardwoods a year; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Jamestown, N. Y., Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and possibly St. Louis, use considerable more hardwoods 
than is used in the metropolitan district; but New York 
leads the world in the consumption of spruce, hemlock, 
white pine and yellow pine. The enormous quantities 
of hardwoods used in such places as Holland, Mich., 
Shelbyville, Ind., Rockford and Moline, Ill, Racine, 
Wis., and Evansville, Ind., are hardly comprehended in 
the east, but we purposely leave out such territory in 
the east as Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, because more than half the hardwood 
used in that section is log run native stock. If New 
York is to have a hardwood inspection of its own, why 
not every town fsom Ypsilanti to Yuba Dam? 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NoktH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dee. 16.—Several lumber 
dealers report a considerable increase in orders during 
the last week. 

The Western Lumber & Shingle Company, Postoffice 
building, is establishing a yard at Newark, N. J., for 
storing Pacific coast stocks, consisting of siding, mill- 
work, shingles ete. The nucleus of a yard is on the 
ground and a member of the company will leave soon 
for Newark to arrange for a competent representative 
in the east. 

L. H. Swan, of Lewis H. Swan & Co., 
on a business trip. 


is in the south 
It is reported that he and other 
lumbermen are interested in the organization of a com- 
pany with a large capital to manufacture yellow pine 
on an extensive seale. 7 

William H. Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., returned this 
morning from a two weeks’ business trip to the southern 
pine plants of his company in Mississippi and the 
Carolinas. He found business slow, but southern pro 
ducers anticipate better conditions after the holidays. 
The company’s mills will close Saturday for two weeks 
instead of one week, the usual holiday vacation. 

At the annual meeting of the board of trade this 
evening Morris Bingham, of McLean Bros., Incorpo 
rated; William L. Stredella, of the Northern Lumber 
Company, and W. G. Palmer were among the directors 
elected, The election was followed by a luncheon and 
address by D. Ward King, Maitland, Mo., on good roads. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRADE ACTIVE. 


Many Visitors at Offices of Philadelphia Whole- 
salers— J. J. Rumbarger Presented With a 
Son—Other News and Personals. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 17.—Quiet conditions are 
accounted for by the fact that this is not a buying 
season, but a stock taking season during which retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers are preparing for the 
new year, 

Fr. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., speak- 
ing from personal experience and as one well versed 
in lumber affairs, says business is about normal for 
this season. Mr. Underhill finds much encouragement 
for lumbermen in President Roosevelt’s message. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were the following: U. E. Lineback, of the L. H. 
Goodwin Lumber Company, Bristol, Tenn.; Col. W. H. Fu- 
gate, Richland, Va.; W. 8. Oliver, representing William 
Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, Newark, N. J.; D. B. 
Andrews, with the D. 8. Bunting Company, Chester; 
Morris Wilson, of Wilson & Mendenhall, Toughken- 
amon; O. J. Mann, of the Mann-Craven Lumber Com- 
pany, New York; O. C. Crane, of Crane-Laken & Co., 
Terra Alta, W. V.; D. O. Sergeant, of the Sterns Lum- 
ber Company, Bangor, Me. 

Kk. J. Behrens, with Wistar, Underhill & Co., made 
a week’s end visit to the home office in this city last 
week to consult on business for the coming year, H. E. 
sates, who has been representing the firm in the mid- 
dle west, came to Philadelphia last week to visit the 
headquarters of the firm and to make preparations to 
remove his family from this city to Painesville, Ohio. 
Mr. Bates deliberated before deciding to make his home 
in Ohio, but is satisfied that he will be comfortable 
there and by abiding in the middle west state will 
be of more value to the firm which he represents. 

John J. Rumbarger, formerly of the Rumbarger Lum 
ber Company, now in business as a wholesaler for 
himself with offices in the Harrison building, is receiving 
the congratulations of the trade upon the arrival at his 
home of another heir. 

Charles H. Thompson, of Lewis, Thompson & Co., In 
corporated, has returned from a business trip to Cin 
cinnati. 

Jermoe H. Sheip, of Sheip & Vandegrift, has returned 
from a bear hunting trip in the south. His friends 
declare that he captured enough ‘‘teddy’’ bears to 
fill the Christmas stockings of an institution full of 
children. , 

R. F. Whitmer, of William. Whitmer & Sons, is re- 
ceiving the sympathy of his friends in the trade upon 
the serious illness of Mrs. Whitmer. Thomas E. Cole, 
of the firm, made a business trip to New York city 
last week. 

Among the notiees posted on the bulletin boards of 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 


2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 

6 cars 1” 1st and 2nds poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 

19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” Ist and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 Ist and.2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














98x14 


2 at 
face. 


Maple 
looring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 








A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Capacity 200 M. M. Feet Per Day. | 
Kendall Lumber nile | 
MANUFACTURERS, | 


WHITE OAK, HEMLOCK, 
RED OAK, HARDWOODS 
POPLAR. and CROSS TIES, 


mis | Kendall. PITTSBURG, PA. ¢ 








Shipments in 
Car Load Lots. 
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Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 
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POSTS and 
SHINGLES 


For Prompt 
Shipment 


Early Deliveries 
Secured. 


Duluth Log Company, 
: DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 

Hardwood and Assorting Yard 

and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 








WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS| 


Tles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 
(ARR EE AE TT TE, 
WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 

















US MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 7 





Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


C.A.Smimn LoMBEr Co. 
Samber Manufacturert. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 








Pine Lumber 


If you’re particular about Quality, 
want best Prices, full Assortments to 





select from and Satisfactorv Ship- 





ment of orders write 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 


Weyerhzeuser, President, R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 
1. Laird, Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mer. 


ij 
S. Bell, Secretary, C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


F. 
WwW. 
F. 











A Few . 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3xI2 16’ No. I Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNBAPOLIS, MINN. 





the Lumbermen’s Exchange last week was one from 
W. O. Douglass, 1107 Howe street, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, announcing his recent purchase of a shingle 
mill and offering the eastern market opportunity to ac- 
‘quire the product of the mill. 

E. D. Kingsley, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., was a visitor in this city last 
aveek, stopping off on his homeward journey from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s meeting in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Kingsley called on John A. Spaulding, 
eastern representative of the firm, who has offices in the 
Witherspoon building. 

Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons Com- 
pany, admits that business is dull, but says a resumption 
of activity on the part of builders and others must 
inevitably occur. 

Robert S. Conklin has been appointed superintendent 
of the Caledonia forest reserve near Chambersburg, 
by his father, Robert S. Conklin, who is the state com- 
missioner of forestry. The new superintendent of the 
Caledonia reserve is a graduate of the Mount Alto 
Forestry Academy, and has been located at the Tioga 
reserve. 

A meeting of the Associated Railways of the Vir- 
ginias and the Carolinas was held in this city last week 
at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel. Matters pertaining 
to traffic rates were under discussion, especially rates 
for lumber. 

Lumber culture by farmers on their waste lands was 
advocated before the grangers of the state at their 
annual meeting in this city last week, by J. P. Roth- 
rock, former state forester and a former officer of the 
grange. 

With a large cargo of railroad ties the schooner 
Thomas A. Ward, of Manasquan, N. J., in a water log- 
ged condition, was abandoned and set on fire at sea 
last Saturday. The crew was rescued. 





ie SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Dee. 17.—Some business is being 
done, but the number of sales is below normal. The 
united action of producers in making the holiday clos- 
ing of mills longer than usual has had a good effect. 
Every mill owning company in Pittsburg has ordered at 
least a ten day period of idlness for repairs and for 
cleaning up mill properties preparatory to the new 
year’s business. This means an unusually large curtail- 
ment of production, one company alone curtailing 1,500,- 
000 feet of: lumber. 

Generally business conditions are better and the holi- 
day trade has been larger than was expected. Dealers 
report better collections and a good showing among 
retailers in the country and suburban districts. The 
average of stocks carried in yards is lower than it has 
been for several years. 

A gathering of unusual interest took place in the 
offices of E. V. Babcock & Co. Saturday, when the 
superintendents and woods foremen of the Babcock 
interests were called together for a general council of 
operating departments. After the meeting the officials 
were entertained at dinner at the Duquesne Club and 
later in the evening were members of a theater party. 
It was one of the first gatherings of this kind in Pitts- 
burg, the attendance coming from all the timber dis- 
tricts in which the Babcock companies operate. 

The Kendall Lumber Company is taking much in- 
terest in the generally improved condition of business. 
The company has managed to make a good showing 
every day, orders on contracts or for new business com- 
ing in steadily. One day’s mail brought orders for ten 
cars aside from contract requirements, while thirty- 
three cars were called for in various grades of lumber 
for the same day. The mills of this company will close 
December 20 for the holidays. 

Harry Bemis, of Bemis & Vosburg, was in this city 
this week on his way to spend Christmas at his home 
in Bradford. Bemis & Vosburg report a fairly active 
trade. Inquiries are more numerous and collections 
have improved. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner company is winding up 
its books for the year, and is finding a better showing 
in the general totals than was expected. 

President Herberts, of the Cheat River Lumber Com- 
pany, has been confined to his home with typhoid fever 
during the last few weeks, but is convalescing rapidly 
and was at his office this week. The Cheat River com- 
pany has made a good record in sales. Prices are 
good. Cancellations ordered and accepted among Pitts- 
burg dealers have been less than 7 percent of the 
orders booked. 

PPB APD PPP PDP 
SAVANNAH LUMBERMEN SEEK PROMPT 
WHARFAGE OF CARS. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 17.—At a special meeting of 
the lumber committee of the Board of Trade last Fri- 
day the lumbermen of this port took up the matter of 
the prompt placing of cars at wharves in order that the 
work of unloading be facilitated. After the matter had 
been discussed in all its phases it was decided, through 
special vote, to invite the railroad and steamship offi- 
cials to meet with the lumbermen some time before 
Christmas and it is thought some agreement will be 
reached which will be acceptable to both sides. 

As the matter stands there is more or less dissatis- 
faction because the inspectors of all firms, in their 
eagerness to have cars placed promptly, go out about 
three miles from the city to the terminals of the Central 
railroad and endeavor to have priority given their spe- 
cial cars. This causes dissention and much time is lost 
in traveling from the wharves to the railroad terminals. 

The lumbermen seek to make an agreement with the 
railroad and steamship officials in which they will guar- 














antee to place cars at proper points of discharging 


promptly upon arrival. The lumbermen, on the other 
hand, express willingness to keep their inspectors away 
from the railroad terminals where the cars are placed 
on arrival, and it is believed that the new arrangement 
will. not only greatly facilitate the work of discharging 
promptly but will remove the causes of dissension among 
the inspectors. 





IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 

UPPER ALTON, ILL., Dec. 16.—It was reported recently 
that the W. M. Simpson Lumber Company, at Mt. Pu 
laski, had sold out. This is a mistake as the company is 
still doing business at the old stand. 

John M. Rothwell, jr., of Mt. Pulaski, is well pleased 
with the year’s business and thinks the outlook is fair 
for next season. 

J. Q. Carter & Co., of DeLand, report better pros- 
pects for building in that vicinity than for a number 
of years. 

H. Nottelmann & Son, of Weldon, are showing their 
appreciation of the aesthetic in procuring several copies 
of ‘‘In Forest Land’’ for Christmas presents. 

Spellman & Spitly, at Lincoln, have a good stock and 
rejoice over the fact that they will not have to worry 
next season about when stock will come in. An auto- 
mobile factory has recently been built and is running 
full blast and the Scully estate is erecting a handsome 
business block. 

T. Baker & Son, of Williamsville, are putting up a 
new warehouse for storing doors, windows and millwork. 

L. P. Dodgson & Son, at McLean, have recently pur 
chased the yard at Waynesville and it will be managed 
by Elmer Dodson, the eldest son. 

C. S. Jones, a prosperous retailer of Stanford and 
who formerly was on the road for the Soper Lumber 
Company, is in Indiana, where his wife is being treated 
for rheumatism. 

Jones & Kofoid, of Minier, report excellent fall trade, 
especially in corncrib material. 

C. 8. Heaton & Bro., of Manchester, are having an 
unusually active business for this season of the year. 

Murrayville is the western terminus of the ‘‘air 
line’’ in the base of operations of C. & A. Million 
where they are working up a paying trade, 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANciIscoO, Cat., Dee. 16.—The steamer A. G. 
Lindsay arrived today from Baltimore with 702 tons of 
coal, The Lindsay was built.on the Great Lakes eighteen 
years ago and has a lumber carrying capacity of 900, 
000 feet. The Rupert Lumber Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash., will operate the vessel in the coasting lumbet 
trade. 

The E. J. Dodge Company’s new steel steam schooner 
St. Helens, which recently arrived from Wilmington, 
Del., where it was built, will leave this port in a few 
days for the Columbia river to load lumber for Cali 
fornia. The St. Helens is 240 feet long, 41 feet wide 
and 20 feet deep. Its speed is about ten knots an hour 
and it is registered with the record of American and 
foreign shipping as Al for twenty years. The Dodge 
company operates four steamers. 

The steam schooner Redondo recently passed down the 
Coast with twenty-two carloads of box shooks, destined 
for San Pedro for the California Orange Growers’ 
Association in southern California. 

W. G. Gosslin, of Portland, who is interested in timber 
lands and lumber, is in this city. 

, Armbruster, of the Diamond Match Company, 
Chico, is in this city. His company will not close its 
saw mill at Stirling until about January 1, when the 
annual repairs will be made. As _ sufficient logs are 
available for the remainder of this year the logging 
camps have been closed and work in the woods will be 
temporarily suspended. 

Lester W. David, manager of large lumber interests in 
3ritish Columbia, is in this city. 

S. Jasper, a lumberman of Seattle, Wash., is visiting 
in San Francisco. 

J. H. Queal, president. of the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, recently returned to Minneapolis after spend 
ing several days in California. 8. O. Johnson, assistant 
general manager of the same company, has returned to 
McCloud after visiting this city. 

The McAbee saw mill, near Boulder Creek, which has 
finished its season’s run, will be moved to a new loca 
tion before opening in the spring. 

The Read Lumber Company’s saw mill, near Emi 
grant Gap, has been closed for the winter, after a run 
of seven months on white pine and sugar pine. 

The Union Lumber Company has laid off its night 
force at the redwood mill at Fort Bragg. The annual 
shutdown for repairs will probably not take place be 
fore January 1. : 

The saw mill at Alpine has closed down indefinitely. 

F. B. White, who is connected with the management 
of the mills operated by the Union Lumber Company’s 
interests at Fort Bragg and Mendocino, is in this city 
with his wife. 

EK. H. Cox, of Madeira, who has large lumber interests 
in California and Oregon, is a guest at the Fairmont. 

The following lumber charters were announeed re 
cently: 

Schooner Commerce, from Puget sound to Santa Rosalia, 
chartered by Compagnie du Bolea. 

Steamer Wimbledon, from Puget sound to Melbourne or 
Adelaide, by J. J. Moore & Co., prior to arrival. 

Schooner Golden Shore, from Grays harbor to Santa 
Rosalia. 


British steamer Valdivia, from Portland to China, time 
charter by Pacific Export Lumber Company. 


sros., 
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(Concluded from Page 58D.) 


FIRST ANNUAL CEMENT SHOW. 


A Cement Manufacturer’s. View of the Relation of 
Cement to the Retail Lumber Trade. 


William Dickinson, of the Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Company and a member of the executive 
ommittee of the Cement Products Exhibition Com- 
pany, was one of the hardest workers on behalf of 
the show, and is entitled to much of the credit for 
ts success, which is shared by President Hagar and 
Messrs, Fraser, Wood, Affleck and MeDaniel, officers 
ind members of the executive committee. These 
yventlemen were all well pleased with the result of 
their first undertaking of the kind and predicted a 
still greater success for next year’s show. Speaking 
if the encouragement and support derived from the 
ittendance of lumbermen Mr. Dickinson said: 

It should be recognized that cement in no way antago 
nizes the lumber industry, but is a substitute for stone 
onstruction and is used tor many purposes for which lum- 
ver could not be used on account of its searcity and high 
price, ‘The increase in use of cement will aid in conserving 
ithe country’s forests, and that the lumbermen appreciate this 
act Is evidenced by the fact that probably from 40 percent 
o 60 percent of the entire output of the Chicago manufac 
urers of Portland cement eventually is distributed through 
he retail lumber dealer. I have been in the cement busi- 
ness since 1S73 and have seen the aggregate output increased 
rom 100,000 barrels to nearly 50,000,000 barrels a year, 
ind I believe this to be one of the most logical channels of 
distribution of this immense output. The success of this 
how ts evidenced by the unlooked for attendance and the 
nthusiasm of the exhibitors, many of whom were somewhat 
ukewarm before they arrived on the ground. 


ree 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S EXHIBIT. 


General Electric Company’s Exhibit—The General 
Kleetrie Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., had an ex 
hibit of unusual interest, made up principally of 
special motors for cement millwork. Three of the 
motors exhibited were loaned the company by the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, having been in 
wtual use at its mill. One of these motors is rated 
is a 1—18—100 H. P.—166 2-3 R. P. M.—440 V. 

} phase—25 cycle, form K, induction motor. Twelve 
motors of this type are used to drive the raw material 
tube mills at the Universal company’s plant. Each 
motor is coupled to the tube mill through a flexible 
oupling to the counter shaft of the mill, this arrange 
ment necessitating only one gear reduction. Another 
motor exhibited is known as type 1-6-40 H. P.—500 
Rk. P. U.—3 phase—25 cycle—form K, vertical shaft 
motor. Several motors of this type are in use at the 
Universal Portland Cement Company’s plant No. 4 

it Buffington, Ind., each of them being belted to a 
fuller mill. There is also a small 10 H. P. variable 
speed motor on exhibition, such as is used to drive 
the rotary kilns. All of the motors exhibited have 
been in service for some time and show the rough 
usage to which they are put, having a large amount 
f cement dust and other dirt accumulated on them, 
in spite of which they have given no trouble what- 
ever and their bearings operate with perfect satis 
faction in spite of the presence of cement dust which 
is, of course, a very gritty substance. The weneral 
Nlectrie Company has devoted special attention to 
cleetrical apparatus of this type for many years, and 
this exhibit is practical evidence of what it has ae- 
‘complished in building a motor which is impervious 
to dust, grit or other similar substance. These mo 
tors are also found useful in saw mill and planing 
nill work, where they are entirely unaffected by shav 
ngs or sawdust. 








STRIKING SPECIMEN OF DURABLE CEMENT 
WORK. 


’ 


Here is a ‘‘one-piece’’ concrete house built on the 
‘dison plan at Beloit, Wis., at the country home of 

W. Morgan, of the firm of Morgan & Wright, Chi- 
ago. Wooden models were used instead of those of 








ONE-PIECE EDISON CEMENT HOUSD. 


teel construction proposed by Edison. The little 
nonolithie structure is 14 feet square and was molded 
n one piece—walls, floor, roof, fireplace and all. Mr. 
Morgan says the house was finished a year ago and no 
cracks or other defects have appeared. 

At the cement show this week at the Coliseum sev- 


eral models of cement houses were shown _illustrat- 
ing the Edison plan of construction. 





SOME MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

The Allis-Ghalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
devoted its space principally to the entertainment of 
visitors and the company’s representatives were on hand 
prepared to furnish any desired information regarding 
Allis-Chalmers machinery. Were this great corpora- 
tion to attempt an exhibit of its various lines of machin- 
ery it would require the entire Coliseum to contain it. 

Other concerns, well known to the lumber trade, and 
which exhibited at the show, were the Garden City Sand 
Company, of Chicago; Robert W. Hunt & Co., the well 
known engineering firm of Chicago; the Ironite Com- 
pany, which makes a thoroughly tested waterproofing 
for concrete blocks, and the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, which had a splendid exhibit of gypsum and 
Sackett lath. 


PPP PPP APP 


LUMBERMEN’S EMERGENCY MONEY. 
Financial conditions on the north Pacific coast have 
forced the lumbermen to all kinds of expediencies to 
raise money to pay for labor and supplies. The follow- 
ing is a striking illustration of the resourcefulness of 
lumbermen: 


X. LUMBER MONEY $10. 
DOLLARS 


Thos ae eenly'y thar le onelliqn fot of puma Camber «a Meld 
hy 0 Co seoune fra of his wenlificate pnapenty ondarsed 
60 Lays aflen date © 


lnc, 
Glendale, Ore f S — GDN see fied 


——) “finale 

















LUMBER COMPANY ISSUES ASSET CURRENCY. 


“Lumber money’ is the very latest sty™ of asset cur 


rency. This currency is being issued by the Glendale Box 
Company, Incorporated, and the Silsby Lumber Company, 
both of Glendale The paper is countersigned by C. 38. 


Andrews and H. N. Peet, president and secretary, respec- 
tively of the companies named. These certificates are being 
issued, it is said, because the lumber of the company, which 
has been cut and ordered, is lying in the yards, the con- 
tractors for it being unable to obtain the cash to make 
payment, and because the lumber companies can not get 
cars to transport it. 

The money is made out in the form of a check, and these 
have a stub attached on which the name of the person 
receiving the same is entered. The money is bound in books 
like bank checkbooks. It is printed on white watermarked 
bond paper. 





HOO-HOO PLEASANTLY ENTERTAINED AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 15.—Orie of the most sue- 
cessful coneatenations of the order of Hoo-Hoo of the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania was held at the Hotel 
Rittenhouse, Friday, December 13. The usual ‘‘on the 
root’’ preceded the concatenation. Talent was recruited 
from companies playing at local theaters to entertain 
the Hoo-Hoo guests and they did do so admirably. The 
presiding officers were as follows: Vicegerent Snark, 
Joseph R. Rodgers; Senior Hoo-Hoo, John J. 
Rumbarger; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Asa W. Vandegrift; 
Scrivenoter, St. George Bond; Bojum, C. J, Krischner; 
Jabberwock, H. E. Olser; Custocacian, James J. Lenus; 
Areanoper, Albert G. Kramer, and Gurdon, James J. 
Powers. John R. Rumbarger presided as toastmaster. 
The following Hoo-Hoo attended: 

Thomas B. Hoffman, Asa W. Vandegrift, Elmer Smith, H. 
Ik. Olsen, Charles Russell, James J. Lewis, William B. Gill, 
James J. Power, John Coleman, Ellwood E. Budd Griffith, 
Benjamin Currie, jr., E. S. Courtney, James Martin, Wilson 
Hf. Lear, William B. Mayer, J. C. Holtzman, J. J. Rumbarger, 
HI. Stafford, E, C. Moyer, Frank F. Rambo, St. George Bond, 
«. J. Krischner, Robert W. Schofield, Henry I. Soble, John 
J. Soble, Clem E. Lloyd, jr., Robert F. Whitmer, Jerome H. 
Sheip, William Etzwiller, Charles Bond, Francis Goodhue, 
W. E. Oachter, J. C. Coppock, William R. Gardey, Joseph R. 
Rodgers, E. C. Knight, Edwin F. Smith, I. N. Troth, Henry 
If. Sheip, George Hemmerle, Victor Kugler, William Appel 
Miller, Frank T. Rumbarger, E. . Mason, A. G. Kramer, 
Joseph Jenkins, Bayard M. Henvis, Charles P. Duer, Ira P. 
Rowley, John J. Schofield, William FP. Shearer, Samuel 
Shearer, Frank Codling, Emil Guenther. 





OREGON PINE AT HONGKONG. 

Hongkong now imports annually about 2,000,000 
feet of ‘‘Oregon pine.’’ The selling price is from 6% 
to 7% cents a foot. Two or three Chinese firms have 
lately entered upon the business of this importation, 
but one native firm is the largest dealer, having been 
forty years in this American trade. The importations 
have been increased in the last seven or eight years 
from 700,000 feet to the present consumption through 
the demands of four large concerns which place their 
orders in part through an occidental firm here, although 
the Kowloon-Canton railway management is now buy- 
ing direct. Oregon pine is attractive to white ants, 
and in building operations is generally confined to win- 
dows, doors and shutters. Apart from house uses 
the pine is used for making sampans and other eraft. 
In Shanghai and the north of China the white ant 
ceases to be a factor and Pacific coast lumber is used 
much more largely than in south China. There is no 
complaint of the price of American lumber. Ties are 
imported for railway uses. Lumber shipments are 
usually made as part cargo. Lumber is imported in 
the form of logs for piles and as planking. It comes 
in competition with Chinese fir, which is brought to 
Hongkong and Canton from the nearby west, north 
and east rivers. This Chinese fir is sawed before ship- 
ment by the cheap, slow native process. 








YELLOW PINE 


Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Officc, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 


= evenly balanced and in er 
Stocks shipping condition enable 
ustoship promptly orders for 
Longleaf Yellow PINE 
and 
North Carolina 
Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 


Heyworth Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LUMBER CO. LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


SUITE 812 Y il Pi 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ellow Fine 
CHICAGO Yard Stock, Timbers, 


Branch Office: erTisiah. Deeivante 


Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 








Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 














C.J, Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point 
in the United States. 'BLECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, tineciron iiss” | 


WHY NOT 


Send your inquiries or orders for 
YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS and 
PACIFIC LUMBER & SHINGLES to 


CONLON & DOWNS 


515 Keith & Perry Bldg. KANSASCITY, MO, 


























The Riner Lumber Company 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Lumber- Mineral Co. 


Want Orders ‘ 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 
TIMBERS 
PLANING MILL STOCK 
LATH 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET. 





ARBO, covincton co. MISS. 


On G. & S. I. Ry 








SHEDITE 


WATERPROOF BELTING 


Lowest in cost—best in service of 
any waterproof leather belting. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 
DOVER, N. H. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 








R. G. McINNES & CO. 
TIMBER BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





163 HOPE STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“WOODMAN.” GLASGOW. 











LEWIS DILL & | K!LN DRIED NORTH | 
COMPANY, CAROLINA AND 


LONG LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


mocrence, | YELLOW PINE 
SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


E. P. HOLMES, Manager 





























FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 











LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


For Do mestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 








F. %. PARK, Prest. & Mgr. 
MASON LUMBER co. Ray L. PARK, Bec. & Treas, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
Yor interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Plan Mills. 
We are located on G. & 8. I. R. R. “— Gandsl, Miss. 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Mearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—orrnrnaes—v 


C. H. Barnaby, the hardwood mill man of Greeneastle, 
Ind., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

W. H. Ward, of the Interior Lumber Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was a visitor in Chieago this week. 

G. W. Stoneman, a hardwood manufacturer of Ball's 
Bluff, Ark., spent several days in the city this week. 

J. A. Matey, representing the Adams & Kelly Com 
pany, of Omaha, Neb., was a visitor in Chicago this 
week, 

W. D. Kimball, jr., of the W. D. Kimball Lumber 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., was in Chicago several days 
this week. 

C, A. Goodman, who has a number of hardwood mills 
in the Marinette, Wis., district, was a visitor in Chieago 
this week. 

S. T. Staples, who represents the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company in the southern Wisconsin territory, spent 
several days in Chicago this week. 

A. W. Haines and H. B. Altman, both of the Ameri- 

can Lumber Company, Chicago, are visiting the mills 
of that company at Johnson City, Tenn, 
I’, P. Sutphen, representative of the American Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, at Middletown, Ohio, is spend- 
ing the holidays at the office of his company in this 
city. 

Charles H. Glover, retail yard man of Centralia, IIL, 
ealled on the trade in Chicago this week. Mr. Glover 
was accompanied by his wife, who came to Chicago to do 
her Christmas shopping. 

W. B. Crane, jr., of the W. B. Crane Company, Chi 
cago, Ill., returned Monday from his wedding trip, 
which was spent in Europe. During the last two months 
Mr. Crane has visited most of the European countries. 

Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum 
ber Association, is again at his desk after a month’s ill 
ness of typhoid fever. Mr. Fish made a southern trip 
as soon as he was able to travel and has returned to the 
city much improved in health. 

Kk. A. Thornton, of the Thornton Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce, returned this 
week from a northern business trip and reports trade 
conditions much better than he expected, with indica 
tions for a good spring trade. 

C. L. Willey, the Chicago veneer manufacturer, re 

turned Wednesday from Pittsburg, Pa., where he had 
been on business. Mr. Willey went for a visit to his 
Memphis (Tenn.) mill Thursday night and will return 
to Chicago early next week. 
_ J. H. Kennedy, representing the Yellow Pine Manu 
facturers’ Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., was in Chi 
cago this week. He is of the opinion that the yellow 
pine conditions are showing steady improvement and 
will be back at normal before spring. 

F. J. Heidler, of the Fink-Heidler Company, Chicago, 
returned this week from a trip to southern Illinois and 
Indiana. He considers business prospects much better 
than they were a few weeks ago and looks for an aver 
age if not an improved spring business. 

Knute Kleven, a retail yard man of Mount Horeb, 
Wis., who was in Chicago this week, reports that indi 
cations for an active building season next spring are 
good and says that most of the yards in his section 
will have to buy freely, as their stocks are very low. 


Sam J. Cusson, the Duluth (Minn.) representative of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, who has been un 
der treatment in the Presbyterian hospital here for 
several weeks, is much improved in health, and expects 
to go back to his work within a few weeks. 

The post office department has changed the name of 
Petersville, Tex., where one of the mills of the Conti 
nental Lumber & Tie Company is located, to Potomac, 
and all mail intended for the Petersville mill should 
be addressed under the new name of the townf. 

L. ©, Schermerhorn, retail yard man at DeKalb, 
Ill., was in Chicago several days this week and bought 
considerable lumber. He reports that from present in- 
dications there will be an unusually large amount of 
building in his section in the spring. 

J. G. Main, secretary of Main Bros.’ Box & Lumber 
Company, of Karnak, Ill., was a visitor in Chicago dur 
ing this week. The company Mr. Main represents lately 
has embarked in the saw mill business, having formerly 
devoted its attention exclusively to the production of 
boxes. 

Irwin Earl, the Michigan and Ohio representative of 
the True & True Company, is in this city. He finds 
that the retail yards throughout that section are carry- 
ing very light stocks of sash, doors and millwork and 
believes that within the next thirty days it will be 
necessary for these yards to buy freely. 

W. B. Clubine, general manager of the Iron River 
Lumber Company, Iron River, Wis., C. H. Werden, gen 
eral manager, White River Lumber Company, Mason, 
Wis., and T. S. Whitten, general manager, Northwest- 
ern Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Hayward, Wis., 
were visitors among the trade in Chicago this week. 

T. 8. Estabrooke, of the Estabrooke-Skeele Lumber 
Company, has returned from a week’s trip to the mills 
of his company at Gould, Ark. He reports that prac- 
tically all the southern mills have closed down and 
that the curtailment of production will be larger than 
ever before in the history of the lumber industry. 

Joseph R. Corbett, retail lumber yard man at Lone 
Tree, Iowa, and an old subseriber to the AMERICAN LuM 





BERMAN, spent several days in Chicago this week. He 
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was accompanied by Charles Walker, of IXeota, Iowa, 
manufacturer of cement products. During their stay in 
the city they spent considerable time at the cement show. 


W. A. Morgan, a hardwood operator near Fayette 
ville, Ark., was in Chicago this week and will remain 
here during the holidays. Mr. Morgan reports hard 
wood business fairly good and thinks it will be better. 
While in “this city Mr. Morgan is organizing a_ stock 
company for the operation of his mill near Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

C. G. Cook has resigned as manager of the yard of 
the Chicago Lumber Company at Meadow Grove, Neb., 
and has been sueceeded by A. W. Lang, of Farwell, 
Neb. Mr. Cook has taken a homestead in South Da 
kota and will at once move to that state after having 
been with the Chicago Lumber Company for a number 
of years, 

Il. B. Klepper, of Klepper Bros., Frankfort, IIL, 
was in the city this week buying the stock for a retail 
yard. Mr. Klepper feels that business will be good in 
the spring, and as his stock was badly run down, he is 
filling up to about the usual extent on both sash, door 
and millwork, and on all kinds of lumber. He made all 
his purchases in Chicago. 

Ben Collins, jr., Chicago manager for the Continental 
Lumber & Tie Company, with offices in the Old Colony 
building, has spent the last week in a northern trip 
looking up business conditions. Mr. Collins finds that 
although there is comparatively little actual buying of 
lumber, inquiries are coming in freely and indications 
are that the trade will be heavy early in the spring. 

A. P. Compton, of the John Schroeder Lumber Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., called on the trade here this 
week, Mr. Compton is making a close study of market 
conditions throughout this section, and is of the opinion 
that the present depression is only temporary. He says 
his firm has already noted much improvement in lum 
ber trade conditions and is receiving the usual number 
of inquiries for this season, 


H. B. Farhart, representing the Russel Wheek & Foun 
dry Company, of Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago on Tues 
day of this week and favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMA 
with a eall, Mr. Earhart reports unusual activity in the 
Russel company’s works—unusual considering the pre 
Vailing conditions. His company is almost beset wit! 
difficulty in keeping pace with the inereasingly large 
orders for its output Which it is receiving. 


Among the recent visitors to Chicago was T. H. Me 
Carthy, of the Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company, New 
Orleans, La. Mr. MeCarthy is one of the most intelli 
gent and forceful representatives of that industry, and 
he reported the situation as being harmonious with the 
lumber trade generally, the market being somewhat 
quiet, but that shipments have gone along with some 
degree of regularity and that the volume for the year 
would be of good average as to values and quantities 
of material distributed from his mill. 


W. A. Gilchrist, of the Three States Lumber Com 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week visit 
ing his friends in the trade. Mr. Gilchrist reported 
considerable improvement in the lumber trade; that his 
company is not in anywise crowding sales bit that a 
disposition is becoming general among lumber buyers to 
receive previous purchases at this time. Collections have 
also improved materially, showing a tendency to gt 
back to normal conditions in the trade, a resumption 
Which is promised early in the new year, possibly it 
February. 

G. B. Verroad, who represents Kh. L. Roberts & Co., 
in Georgia territory, and O. Leon, who represents 
the same concern in the Alabama distriet, returned 
to the city to talk over the southern situation wit! 
the members of their firm. Both of these sales 
men report that conditions so far as the sash and door 
business is concerned are showing a rapid improvement 
in the south and they look for an unusually heavy busi 
ness in the spring. They say that inquiries are already 
coming in in good number and that the volume ot 
orders now being received is almost up to the average 
although there has been some falling off in the carloa: 
business, 

The Thompson Lumber Company, of Chicago, close: 
its mill at Washburn, Wis., on November 30, and o1 
December 6 the mill passed into the hands of th 
Marsh-Hathway Company, of Chicago. The mill is 
band, gang and circular and has a daily capacity ot 
150,000 feet a day. During the last season the Thom; 
son company cut 20,000,000 feet of lumber. The com 
pany cut out about a year ago and has since bee 
doing custom sawing. The deal carries with it abou! 
1,000,000 feet of logs in the pond and a frontage ot 
1,000 feet on Chaquamegon bay. The Marsh-Hathwa 
Company has a three years’ cut in the near neighbor 
hood of Washburn, 

S. E. Barwick, Chicago representative of the Long 
sell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., made a triy 
through Michigan this week for the purpose of investi 
gating business conditions and the prospects for sprin; 
trade. Mr. Barwick says prospects for business earl) 
in the spring are fully up to the average for thi 
season, and he believes that trade in yellow pine it 
that state will be about the same as usual during the 
spring months. He says most of the line yards ar 
doing a fair business and expect considerable improv 
ment later, 


The Edward Hines Lumber Company will this yea! 
follow out its usual custom of making Christmas pres 
ents to all its employees. All the married men in the em 
ploy of the company, both in Chicago and in th 
northern woods, will receive their Christmas turkey 2 
an evidence of the appreciation which the concern wishes 
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to express for their work during the last year. The 
unmarried men will have their choice of either a turkey 
or a gold coin. The Edward Hines company has fol 
lowed this custom for many years and the liberality 
of the firm at the Christmas season is greatly appre 
ciated by its employees. 

Among the retail lumbermen who were vis:tors in 
Chicago this week on sccount of the cement show were 
the following: I. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, lowa; Hugo 
H. Ahlff, of Gustave Ahlff & Son Company, Grand 
mound, lowa; J. Seott Fullington, of Idana, Kan., and 
H. L. Meyer, of H. L. Meyer & Co., Hilbert, Wis. 

Among the lumbermen who visited the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN booth at the cement show at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, were the following: D. K. Ellingwood and O. W. 
Dunn, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; J. Hl. Entrekin, Greenfield, Ill; H. C. Kofoid, of 
the ©. S. Jones Lumber Company, Stanford, LL, and 
Jones & Kofoid, Minier, Ill; Mr. and Mrs, Henry A. 
Bernardin, of West Brooklyn, Ill. 

(, A. Tupper, of the publicity department of the 
Allis-‘Chalmers Company, was in Chicago Tuesday ar 
ranging for the company’s exhibit at the cement show, 
returning to Milwaukee Tuesday evening. 

John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the well known retail lumber deal 
ers there, was in Chicago Wednesday of this week, on 
his way home from Washington, D. ©., where he had 
been attending the hearing of the celebrated Pacific 
coast rate case before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. Mr. Barry said the year’s business had been 
firm and fairly satisfactory; that Cedar Rapids lumber 
dealers handle about 125 carloads of Pacific coast 
lumber in the course of a year and that the large con 
sumers of boxes in Cedar Rapids use from 500 to 600 
carloads. He thinks the present money stringency will 
soon pass away and the business of 1908 be of good 
volume and conducted at profitable prices. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Llinois Lumbe1 
Dealers’ Association, has announced that the annual 
meeting of that organization will be held in connection 
with the Illinois Mason Supply Association, whieh will 
be held at the Casino in this city on February 11, 12 and 
13. Among the questions which are to be discussed at 
this convention are the postal savings bank and the par 
cels post plans, the Sherman antitrust law, the conspiracy 
laws of Llinois, forestry and the shingle question. 
Among the speakers who have already agreed to appear 
are District Attorney Sims, State’s Attorney Healy, 
T. J. Burrill, of the Illinois State University, A. N. John- 
son and Secretary Douglas, of the Coast Shingle Associa 
tion. The main floor of the Casino will be taken up by 
exhibits by variots manufacturing firms and it is be 
lieved that the convention and exhibit combined will 
prove worthy of a visit by every retail lumberman in II 
linois, 

I’. EK. Michelson, of Grayling, Mich., accompanied 
by his brother-in-law, J. W. Hardwick, of Jackson, 
Mich., were in Chicago this week. Mr. Michelson vis- 
ited Chicago as a general midwinter spectacle and Mr. 
Hardwick in attendance at the cement show. Mr. 
Michelson will probably enter actively into the sale 
of lumber on the road for Salling, Hanson & Co., of 
Grayling, in the spring. He reports that the Michelson 
enterprises in a hardwood way have been taking shape 
for the last six or eight months but are somewhat held 
in abeyance for most natural reasons, and that plans 
are being laid for carrying on the work of the com- 
pany in full force in the spring. The Michelsons have 
not yet hit upon a name for the new company and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that it be something 
containing the family names of its principal owners. 
Mr. Michelson has spent several weeks in Monroe, La., 
where Michelson & Hanson, of Grayling, have a large 
yellow pine interest. He reports that business is in 
«a very healthy condition and prospects for the com- 
ing season flattering. 

A conference was held this week in the offices of the 
Nationaal H: a Lumber Association between a com 
mittee of the National Drygoods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the imspection rules committee of the lumber 
association. The conference was held through the chair- 
man whether or not it would be possible for the wagon 
manufacturers and the hardwood men to get together on 
some uniform inspection on rough dimension and wagon 
stock, The conference was most harmonious but so many 
questions were brought up which required investigation 
that it was decided to take no positive action until after 
the holidays, when another meeting will be held. Six 
or seven of the wagon manufacturers were present and 
expressed a desire to cobperate with the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association in every way possible. Among 
the members of the inspection rule committee for the 
lumbermen there were present: J. M. Pritchard, of the 
Long-Knight Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; KE. L. 
Edwards, Dayton, Ohio; E. J. Young, Madison, Wis., and 
I’, A. Curtis, J. 8. Houston, F. 8. Hendrickson and Theo, 
lathaeur, of Chicago. 


KANSAS TRADE IN GOOD SHAPE. 

J. Seott Fullington, retail lumber dealer of Idana, 
Kan., was a visitor in Chieago this week. One of the 
purposes of his trip was to get in touch with the ce 
inent industry as exemplified at the show given in the 
Coliseum. In regard to affairs and prospects in his 
vicinity, Mr. Fullington said there was every reason 
to expect a good business in the spring, by which time 
he thinks the price question will have been settled. 
lle said his section was very prosperous and that the 
farmers upon whom he depended largely for trade had 
money in the bank and were willing to make im 
provements but were holding off in the hope of being 


able to buy material at a lower price later on. His 
stock, he said, was about 40 percent below the quan- 
tity he held at this time last season and many of his 
neighbors were similarly situated, although a few 
yards, of whose affairs he has knowledge, are long on 
supplies. Mr. Fullington said he did not expect a 
heavy trade during the winter months as it never has 
been customary for the farmers in his vicinity to do a 
great deal of work during the extreme cold weather. 





ASSOCIATION WILL DISCUSS CANCELATION OF 
ORDERS. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Dee. 16.—The committee on pro- 
gram for the twentieth annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association held a meeting at the 
secretary’s office today. The following were present: 
LL. L. Seibel and J. H. Foresman, Kansas City; John 
Halloren, Ottawa, Kan.; J. R. Moorehead, Lexington; 
W. M. Johns, Sedalia; Edward R. Hogg, Jefferson 
City, and James Costello, Liberty. The main features 
of the business program have been decided upon and 
only the minor details are to be arranged. It is under- 
stood that two important features will be a paper by a 
prominent manufacturer and another by a retail dealer 
on cancelation of orders, to be followed by a general 
discussion, 





IN THE WRONG PEW. 

If there are any lumbermen down around the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) part of the country who are in need 
of any dentistry work they are advised to call upon 
Alex Lendrum, secretary of the Penrod Walnut & 
Veneer Company. Mr. Lendrum knows more about 
dentistry than the ordinary lumberman and he knows 
a great deal more about it than he did a week ago. 
Mr. Lendrum’s acquirement of a knowledge of den 
tistry was entirely accidental; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

Mr. Lendrum came up to Chicago to attend the see 
ond annual meeting of the National Veneer & Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Auditorium, 
Wednesday, December 18. The preliminary meetings 
of the members of the association in their club organ- 
izations were held at the Auditorium Annex Tuesday, 
the day previous. Mr. Lendrum is not personally ae- 
— with a very large proportion of the members 
of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, or at least he was not previous to this week. 
Tuesday, when he visited the Auditorium Annex in 
search of the veneer men, he therefore was somewhat 
in tlie dark in the matter. In the Auditorium Annex 
there are numerous parlors where conventions are held 
and Mr. Lendrum, in search of his particular conven- 
tion, came upon a body of intellectual appearing gen- 
tlemen who were apparently about to go into session. 
So Mr. Lendrum also went into session. He selected a 
chair some distance from the door and prepared to be 
interested and instructed in the veneer business. 

At a proper time, after nearly 100 gentlemen had 
entered the room, the door was closed and the associa- 
tion went into executive session. The president 
of the association arose and called the meeting to or- 
der and immediately began the delivery of his annual 
address. It was an able paper, pointing out the value 
of associated effort for the protection of mutual in- 
terests, condemning the ruinous practice of cutting 
prices and discussing lightly Class A and Class B and 
other subjects of interest to veneer manufacturers. 
Mr. Lendrum listened to this address with rapt atten- 
tion and considered it one of the best presentations of 
the value of the veneer association and of good ethics 
in the veneer business that he had ever heard. 

As the president neared his peroration he dabbled in 
a subject which left Mr. Lendrum in a rather puzzled 
frame of mind. The president pointed with regret to 
the faet that the members of the association in buy- 
ing stock were often the vietims of apparent com- 
binations. He called particular attention to the fact 
that the members of the association who reside in 
Pittsburg are compelled to buy their metal euspidors 
from the plumbers and that these euspidors are of a 
uniform price regardless of the plumber from whom 
thev are bought. 

This was an interesting statement but Mr. Lendrum 
up to this time had not been aware of the fact that 
the purchase of euspidors entered very largely into 
the expense of conducting a suecessful veneer or panel 
manufacturing business. He began to feel sorely puz- 
zled. At about this time, fortunately, he recognized a 
friend on the other side of the hall who was not in 
the veneer business but who undoubtedly could give 
him some information as to why the president had 
injected the cuspidor market into such a serious mat- 
ter as a meeting of veneer manufacturers. So he got 
into conversation with his friend immediately and 
discovered to his horror that he had been sitting and 
listening to the secrets not of veneer manufacturers in 
executive session but a dentists’ association whien 
was holding its meeting at the Auditorium Annex at 
the same time that the veneer men were meeting else- 
where. 

Thereupon Mr. Lendrum arose and disclaimed any 
intention of learning the inside workings of dentistry 
or to pry into the affairs of an association devoted to 
the tooth-pulling industry. His friend vouched for 
Mr. Lendrum’s integrity and good intentions, and he 
was permitted to retire gracefully and to hunt up 
the association meeting which he really desired to at- 
tend. 

How much Mr. Lendrum knows about the dentistry 
business must, of course, remain a secret in his own 
breast, for, true to his promise to the dentists’ asso- 
ciation, he will not divulge the secrets of the trade 
that he learned by accident. . 
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WHOLESALE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROBT. A. FER? Y. Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


L. M. BORGESS. 
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ist, and offer 1,000,000 ft. 
all grades at low prices. 





L ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Special Sale of Cypress 


We have to move our yard by Jan. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
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CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. 
Unloading Switch, Yard and 


Office Burlington Railroad, 
Foot St. Louis Ave. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
Please Write Us. 








Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, 
Cypress, Cherry, 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 


Write for Prices. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


American Hardwood Lbr. Co. “wo 


Walnut, 
and 
Maple. 














G. W. ALLPORT, Mer. Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 





OZARK COOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


BUY your .umecr tHe “* OZARK WAY”’ 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 


Dept. 
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OUR SPECIALTY. 
Large 
contracts 


Kilgore. 
<_ 


Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 





ST. LOUIS, MO. + 








‘“‘Panics” 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Are money makers for alert buyers. 
Opportunity is knocking hard. 


International Hardwood Lumber Co. 
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We are Sales Agents For 


‘ berta, La. 
COLUMBIA LUMBER Co., 
Lumber, Ark. 
SAGINAW a co. 

Saginaw 


EET OR 
Little Rock, Ark. 
ur Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


LER. co., 
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TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, C 9 
North Carolina Pine, etc, Rotterdam,Holland 























BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 





‘cha Hi H. Burrell & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool."’ 





PAPAL APD APSA ASSP AAAI INIA NINN 


Farnworth & Jardine 


WOOD BROKERS and MEASVRERS 


2 Dale St. and North Carriers Dock, 
BOOTLE, 


LIVERPOOL, England. 


BALD LPA AALS PPA AAAI PALA AAS IAI PANINI NAINA 


Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool. 





AALLA SAAS AAS OAL 





James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address ‘‘SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.” 
ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used. 


Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.”’ Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 























Singleton, Dunn & Co. 
Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 


27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address, *‘ SINGLETONS,” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. L 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
7 Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St.. LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Braxridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address: ‘' Nivarium '’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine,North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, S48Sow: 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Hard and Soft Woods. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘jcierman telecoae. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE. 


No Material Reduction in Prices for the Winter— 
Orders Being Received on New List Basis. 
‘ Notes from Various Points. 


The opening of the carload lot business in the sash 
and door trade has given new life to that department of 
the lumber business. All the Chicago factories report 
that they have not only received orders for many carload 
lots but that additional inquiries from the country yards 
are coming in daily and the indications are that before 
the end of the month business in this branch of the 
trade will be almost up to the average for December. 

As has been stated a number of times in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, reports received from the country yards in- 
dicate that their stocks of sash and doors are considera 
bly under the average and that it will be necessary for 
them to buy heavily in anticipation of the usual spring 
demand. This prediction concerning the December trade 
is proving itself to be true, as the factories here are get- 
ting all the orders they can take care of with the prospect 
of a steady demand from this time on. 

The country dealers have evidently realized that there 
will be no material reduction in sash door and millwork 
prices during the winter and that there is every proba- 
bility of an advance early in the spring. Therefore, they 
are beginning to buy freely and a steady stream of 
orders is looked for the next two months. 

The controversy between most of the manufacturers 
and the jobbers concerning the adoption of the new list 
is still on. The manufacturers have sent out about 
125,000 copies of the new list and are receiving orders 
on that basis. They say that the estimates received by 
the use of the new list are very satisfactory to them 
and that they intend to adhere to its use. The jobbers, 
on the other hand, although they are not making any 
detailed statement, say they are willing to continue to 
use the old list and think it will suit their business 
better than the one just issued. 

Almost all the factories here have a light supply of 
raw material, but it is understood they are making in- 
quiries for fresh supplies in order to take advantage of 
the low prices now prevailing. So far as can be learned 
none of the local factories have made large purchases 
during the last month but will probably buy freely 
during the next thirty days. Labor is plentiful and the 
sash and door factories say they are able to get all the 
men they need at comparafively low prices. 

* * * 

According to reports received here the glass market 
remains unchanged. Efforts are being made to open 
a number of independent factories and until a definite 
agreement is reached there will be no change in the 
situation. Up to the time of going to press no agree- 
ment has been reached between the operators and 
workmen. The wage question seems to have tied up 
the manufacturers of glass in practically all of the 
independent factories and until a definite agreement 
is reached there will be little or no change in the situa- 
tion. The cut in prices made a week ago by the 
American Window Glass Company still stands and 
the independent manufacturers see no way of meet- 
ing this cut. The fact that the American Window 
Glass Company is willing to reduce the prices to such 
an extent indicates that it has a larges urplus stock 
on hand which it wishes to dispose of as soon as pos- 
sible and a sale of this stock may hold down the price 
of glass for several months to come. The independent 
manufacturers, on the other hand, say that their stocks 
are light and that with the curtailment of production 
which has taken place up to the present time prices 
are bound to advance early in the spring. 

% k * 

The sash and door situation at St. Louis remains 
inactive, although the local dealers look for an early 
resumption of business as a result of the better tone 
of the lumber market. Inquiries have been better this 
week. 

* * * 

There is business enough for the door mills at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and prospects of a good winter run are 
good, for none of the building enterprises are standing 
still and more are going on the books daily. Builders 
are finding that both lumber and wages are lower and 
labor is plentiful. 

* * * 

The situation is satisfactory to factories at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. They are not expecting new orders 
at this time, as they have had a good year and are 
cleaning up old orders that kept them busy. There will 
be the usual holiday shutdown and inventory season, 
after which a light run of trade is expected and the 
factories as a rule will operate at about half their 
capacity during the first three months of the year. 

* * * 

The sash and door business is not active at Kansas 
City, Mo., at this time. Some orders for stock goods 
are coming in, but they are for small lots. Up to 
December the demand was active and the jobbers can- 
not complain of their fall trade. Prices have been 
well maintained through the season, and while not as 
stiff as a few weeks back, they are fairly firm. The 
local demand for mill work is slack, although a few 
contracts are being let, and the planing mills here are 
still busy cleaning up old orders. 

* * a 


As was to be expected, the sash, door and blind 
trade at Baltimore, Md., is quiet. Some new building 





projects are. still being developed, but activity in con- 


struction work has diminished and the requirements in 
mill work are correspondingly lessened. The factories 
here are not pressed to fill orders and some of the 
plants are engaged in cleaning up old contracts. 

~ * * 

The millwork factories in New York city report a 
slow run of trade. They state they have no difficulty in 
getting what stock they require at low prices, but there 
have been very few developments to stimulate an in- 
crease in the demand for sash and doors. Local manu- 
facturers do not expect more business than is necessary 
to keep their plants going at a moderate rate. 
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A LOG RAISING DEVICE. 

The United States patent office, under date of De 
cember 10, has issued patent No. 873579, covering a 
‘‘log finder’’ and ‘‘lifter’’ for submerged logs. The 
invention of James N. Munn, of Chicago, This device, 
while comparatively simple in construction, it is claimed 
will afford a new and entirely practicable method of 
raising sunken logs. It is well known that in lumber 
distriets much valuable stock is lost through the sinking 
of logs in the boom, and it is the intention of the 
owners of this patent to first apply to the work of 
cleaning up some of the logging streams of the north, 
plans for this work being now well under way. The 
device, as illustrated, consists of a rectangular frame 
carrying above it.an air chamber or some other device 
for maintaining the buoyancy of the machine and 

















equipped with a grapple, which is controlled by two 
cables which drag the device along the bottom of the 
stream. One of these cables, as will appear from the 
illustration, is used to keep the clutch open so that 
the teeth will eatch any obstruction, and the other 
cable is used to close the tooth and grasp the log. 
It is also applied, where necessary, to equip the device 
with feet extending downward from the right angle 
on either side of the hook and far enough apart so as 
to maintain the machine in an upright position, This 
additional equipment, however, is not considered nee 
essary where the air chamber is used, 

This patent is owned jointly by Colonel James N. 
Munn and Alex. A. Norton, president of the Norton 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. The Marsh-Hathaway 
Company has also been interested in the device and, it 
is said, has used it with much success. Col. Munn 
stated in an interview recently that arrangements had 
been made with the Marsh-Hathaway Company to organ 
ize a corporation for the purpose of manufacturing these 
machines, and engaging in the raising of certain logs 
under contract. 
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‘TWAS a panicky Christmas and all through the 
house there was fear that old Santa would nichts 
komm heraus. 


THE MARKETS. 


(For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 36.) 


Buying by the car building companies and railroad 
companies and a decided improvement in buying by 
the line yard men throughout this section has served 
this week to encourage the lumber trade in Chieago. 
Not only has inquiry improved to a considerable extent, 
but buying has served to strengthen the market to a 
considerable extent. A number of large orders by line 
yards have been placed this week and inquiries which 
will, within a short time, result in other orders, are 
coming into the offices. Yard men throughout this 
section seem to be of the impression that prices have 
gone as low as they will go and that a decided im 
provement in the market will come as soon as spring 
trade opens up. The priges at which considerable ma 
terial has been disposed of in Chicago for the last 
week seem ridiculously low, but when it is taken into 
consideration that the mills disposing of this material 
absolutely need money to continue operation the im 
pression is that the lumber was not sold at too low 
a price. 

The yellow pine men who have been in the city this 
week seem to think that the curtailment of production 
will be larger this year than ever before and_ will 
not be less than 65 percent. 

Transit and reconsigned ears are still coming into 
this market in considerable numbers as the result of 
eancelations from factories throughout this district 
and are being disposed of at prices somewhat unde! 
list, but not so low as prices have been for the last 
two months. In fact, the demand for transit cars 
seems to be improving and bidding on them is lively. 

According to reports received in Chicago the cancel 
ation of orders has fallen off materially and very few 
orders are now being refused, This has helped to im 
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prove prices somewhat and has also improved the 
general feeling in the trade. 

In Chieago the feeling among lumbermen is de- 
cidedly optimistic, and already their trade has improved 
to some: extent. ‘Inquiries are coming in for all kinds 
of lumber and the country yards seem awake to the 
situation and are preparing to make large purchases 
while low prices prevail, instead of waiting until spring, 
when prices will be higher and they will have more 
difficulty in securing lumber. 

A large number of new buildings are to be erected 
in Chicago in the early spring months, and inquiries are 
already out on these and have served to strengthen the 
yellow pine and hemlock market appreciably. The 
labor situations has also done much to encourage build- 
ing, as most of the contractors feél that plenty of labor 
will be available for spring operations and at a much 
lower price than has been customary during the last 
year. 

With few exceptions, most of the orders received from 
country yards are for small quantities of lumber needed 
for filling present orders, but as the country yards 
report that they are fairly well sold out of almost all 
stock, heavy buying is looked for early in the year. 

Many of the lumber companies which operate from 
five to fifty retail yards are planning to get into the 
market now and will make their purchases within the 
next thirty days. Inquiries are already out and have 
served to strengthen the market to a considerable 
extent. 

The general hardwood situation is stronger than 
for the last month and, exeept on transit cars and 
unusually desirable orders, prices show a strengthening 
tendency. Concessions from list prices are being made 
by but few mills, but most of the hardwood manufae 
turers feel that they can afford to hold their stock 
until prices become normal, The yellow pine situation 
has not shown the improvement looked for, although 
there is a better feeling in the market. The number 
of reconsigned cars coming into this market are hav- 
ing much to do with providing the improvement hoped 
for, and as soon as these cars are disposed of better 
prices are expected. 

The situation in western woods is almost unchanged 
and will remain in its present condition until a final 
decision is handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
(ommission on the eastbound lumber freight rates. 
Western lumbermen are confident that they have made a 
good case and that the rate put in by the transcon- 
tinental lines will be thrown out by the commission. 
Until the decision is handed down, however, very few 
of the western mills are making quotations except on 
‘} margin that will make them safe no matter how the 
rate ease is decided. 

Although the number of building permits issued in 
Chicago this week shows a falling off, the erection 
of a number of large warehouses, which are to be 
started immediately and which will require large quan 
tities of lumber, has helped the trade to some extent. 


Chftago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
36,727,000 17,905,000 


1907 < 
51,223,000 6,719,000 


og 





5 ia dee ie eee Wee , 11,186,000 
14,496,000 


Bee eee eee ere 
Decrease 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 14. 
Lumber. 


Shingles. 
497,970,000 
572,413,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


74,443,000 





SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14. 
Lumber. 
13,829,000 
18,150,000 


Shingles. 
13,053,000 
6,442,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


6,611,000 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECPMBER 14. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
a, MPC TE ee 948,270,000 471,446,000 





Ma a ckenetaneuses 999,872,000 468,530,000 
ES CC ccee nc eeGcste be Sma eae 2,916,000 
PD +. ec cous raneeseuw ee BESeee . dé sckcapac 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
eek ended December 14........ 371,000 6,000,000 





414,261,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
iring the week ended December 18 were: 


rom January 1 to December 14. 26,525,000 


CLASS No. Value. 
BS ERE Sor Tyee rer re Terr 14 $ 6,050 
+ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..........46. ; 72,900 

5,000 and under 10,000...........066 47,300 

0,000 and under 25,000......ccceccce 8 102,000 

5,000 and under 50,000..........ce0- ° 3 120,000 

ler & Hippach, brick warehouse........ 1 125,000 
\ -Clurg, A. C., & Co., brick warehouse.... 1 100,000 

SEE kn cade ses been 6 ota 550566088 62 $ 573,250 
Average valuation for week.......... soe 9,213 
Totals previous week. ............... 54 341,750 
‘Totals corresponding week 1906...... 111 653,950 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 18, 1907........7,585 58,914,670 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 7,992 63,445,407 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 6,763 60,258,425 
Totals corresponding period 1904... 5,420 42,058,945 
Totals corresponding period 1908.....5,031 38,345,910 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4,920 48,917,115 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The northern pine market here has shown 
material improvement during the last week. Sash 
and door factories in view of the increased demand 
have been sending in inqiiries and a number of good 


orders have been placed. As many millwork people 
were decidedly short on their winter supply it will be 
necessary fgr them to secure considerable additional 
stock during the next two months. Almost all of the 
factories using northern pine to a considerable ex- 
tent have resumed running and are putting in about 
the same number of hours as they did before the 
recent financial depression, all of which is helping 
the market to a considerable extent. White pine 
proces are being very firmly held at present as indica- 
tions are that the demand in the spring will be heavy 
and that all the stocks available here will be used 
before April or May. 

On unusually desirable orders slight concessions in 
prices are being made, but the manufacturers seem to 
feel that it will pay them to adhere to list prices, and 
only those who are in immediate need of money to 
continue operation are making price concessions on 
small orders. Shop material is in fairly good de- 
mand, although not up to the average for this time of 
year. The demand for box material has shown econ- 
siderable improvement during the week and these fac- 
tories, having carried only slight stocks, are taking 
up the grades suitable for their purposes which are 
offered on the market. The railroad yards here say 
that, the demand for white pine in small lots has 
fallen off to some extent as the building season here 
is practically at an end. The erection of a number 
of warehouses and other buildings, contracts for 
which were let this week, has helped the retail mar- 
ket to some extent, but there have been very few 
orders for white pine in carload lots from the yards 
here. From present indications white pine prices will 
be held more firm than almost any other kind of 
material and as soon as the demand becomes more 
active, as it is expected to be in the early spring 
months, prices will probably come back to their nor- 
mal condition. 

Oe 

Minneapolis, Minn. Occasional single car sales are 
keeping up, but country demand is very quiet, a 
normal condition at this time of year. There is some 
city business, but yellow pine has been shipped in 
within the last few days at prices considerably be- 
low what the local mills will make, and is being used 
quite extensively. The northern pine mills are hold- 
ing firmly to list prices in most cases, and are not at- 
tempting to make sales, being satisfied that their lum- 
ber will be worth the money before spring. Some ot 
the outside mills are making small concessions to 
move special items, but as a rule their stocks are low 
for the season of year, and they are not crowding a 
dull market. 

i i i ad 

New York. White pine trade is slow and little or 
no change has been noticed in the general condition 
of the market the last week. Sales are small and 
limited strictly to current wants. Box trade holds up 
fairly well, but the situation generally shows but few 
signs of renewed activity. 

—“_—“~— eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. The market is a hesitating, halting 
one, with everything in that line so specialized that 
nobody now buys it except for some use that is mapped 
out ahead. White pine is not going to be the wood 
for all purposes hereafter that it used to be and if it 
was not for the fact that about twenty-five persons 
practically control the supply it would not hold to 
former prices as it does. Producers are bound that it 
shall not go to pieces as some woods have and they 
are succeeding very well in the effort. 

eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for white pine continues 
dull retailers not desiring to take any new stock be- 
fore the new year and until after they have taken 
inventory. The approach of January inereases the 
number of inquiries for stock, and this is considered 
the best omen at the close of the old year. 


—_—_—OoOo 


Cleveland, Ohio. There is very little activity in the 
northern pine market. Building orders have dropped 
off on account of poor weather and unfavorable 
financial conditions and factory orders have been very 
greatly reduced. 


Eastern Spruce. 


New York. Demand is limited, at the same time 
spruce arrivals are lower than they have been for a 
number of years at this season. Random stock moves 
along slowly but those wholesalers catering to car 
trade find a fairly good demand from retailers for 
sizing up purposes and there is a good line of this 
trade in the market. Retailers are carrying low 
stocks and in view of present @llections very little 
effort is made on the part of wholesalers to force sup- 
plies on an unwilling market. 


—_——nen’ 


Boston, Mass. Few buyers are placing orders in an- 
ticipation of their wants, still a little business of this 
character is reported. One dealer says he has booked 
a few orders for frames on a $22 and $24 basis, for 
delivery by rail after the middle of January. It is 
not likely that prices will be any lower during the 
winter months as offerings are always small at this 
time. Many mills are not in position to accept busi- 
ness for prompt delivery. Matched spruce boards can 
be bought for $22, although some holders ask $22.50. 
Even where the latter is so it is believed a bid of $22 
would be accepted in most instances. Demand for ran- 
dom is quiet. No one is ready to stock up at today’s 
prices. Narrow stock is held by several concerns at 
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We Want to Move 


200,000 ff. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com. “ “ 

300,000 “4-4 “ “ i 

200,000 “ 4-4No.2Com “ “ 

500,000 ‘ 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 “‘ 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





























Pardee & Curtin Lumber Go., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 








J. A.WILKINSON 
Tam THIN POPLAR 


SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Fecoae a's. ga” ee 
VA.-TENN. 


. B. C. 
Western Union 5th Edition. 
OUT wae.co. 
= 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK. ASH AND BASSWOOD. 


ASHLAND, KY. 









































The Belcher-Stine Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


OAK AND GUM. 


SPECIAL AGENTS of Falls City Lumber Co., Portland, Oregon, 
and * Wolverine’ Brand Maple Flooring. 








Southern Oak Piling 


All Lengths up to 50 Feet. 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lbr. Co. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular, Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“repeaters.” If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Imperial.” , 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to yeu, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 























Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring 
that surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the 
Sinest Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to 
quote you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 























ISS@VANAUKEN\, 

INTERESTS & 
zoe ms Se 
Manufacturers of 
WOLVERINE 

BRAND MAPLE 


FLOORING 
“There is none better,” 




















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 318 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





$18.50 to $19, but buyers are able to get about all they 
require at $18. 
Oe 

Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce men are more than hopeful 
but report no new interest in the buying either for 
local trade or for the east. The situation is said to 
be one of waiting for developments after the present 
‘month. Many of the larger mills have closed for the 
remainder of the year and are making repairs or tak- 
ing inventory. Prices have held firmly and there is 
no disposition to make any price inducements for 


new business. 
White Cedar. 


—eoore 

Chicago. Very little business is reported by lum 
ber firms handling white cedar poles and posts. The 
railroads are doing comparatively little buying and 
those orders that are coming in for large posts are 
only for repair work. Traction companies are buy 
ing small posts to some extent, but there has been a 
falling off in the demand for this during the last two 
weeks and business is very light. Although prices 
have been maintained to a reasonable extent the coal 
companies seem to be willing to make concessions on 
all desirable orders. The building of new railroads 
in the south has helped the pole business to some 
extent, but orders which are coming in are not as 
large as were expected. The demand for posts is 
light and prices have shown a considerable decline 
during the last month. 

OBBBID I I I OO 

Minneapolis, Minn. The small remaining stocks of 
posts bid fair to be cleaned out during the winter as 
retail yards in the northwest have few on hand and 
inguiries for supplies are frequent. Prices are stiff. 
There is little doing in poles and the most encour- 
aging feature is the limit of production. Camps are 
all working with much reduced forces and cedarmen 
are all pleased with conditions, which have been ideal 
for operations in the swamps. They have had a good 
bottom and no snow and labor has been plentiful at 
lower prices than last year, 








Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood situation in this city has 
shown some improvement during the last week, the 
resumption of furniture and box factories that have 
been closed down all or part of the time for the last 
month having rendered the market very dull. The 
furniture factories are not buying the usual amount 
of material for this time of year and from present 
indications will run only on part time for the re 
mainder of the winter. As their stocks are light, 
however, it will be necessary for them to make pur 
chases of all kinds of hardwood material from time 
to time, and it is believed that during the next three 
months the average business will be ubout as usual. 
The box factories are running on full time and say 
they have enough business on hand to keep them 
going for several months. This has helped to im 
prove the demand for the lower grades in a number 
of the hardwoods. The box factories have been run 
ning on light stocks for the last six months and there 
fore it is impossible for them, if they wish to con 
tinue running full time, to refrain from laying in 
new raw material. Oak, birch and maple have been 
affected to some extent by the quietness in the furni 
ture market and prices have been lowered to a slight 
extent. A large number of buildings in this section, 
for which contracts for interior finish have been made, 
are holding up the cherry and red oak markets, as 
well as those of other woods which are occasionally 
used for this purpose. Comparatively few transit and 
reconsigned cars are coming into Chicago loaded with 
hardwood and this, which has been one of the de 
moralizing features of the trade for the last month, 
now seems to be almost at an end. Heretofore when 
transit cars have come in they have been disposed 
of at almost any price the buyer was willing to pay, 
and at times the prices paid for very desirable cars 
have seemed almost ridiculous compared with prices 
of a few months ago. Country yards are sending in 
inquiries for hardwoods very freely and from present 
indications orders will begin to come in the latter 
part of this month or the first of next month. Country 
dealers apparently realize that prices have reached 
their lowest mark and that now is as good a time to 
buy freely as they have ever had. There has been a 
slight falling off in the cancelation of orders and 
factories which placed orders from three to six months 
ago for shipment durigpg December are accepting the 
Jumber as received, although they are making some 
attempt to secure price concessions. 

Comparatively little ash is being disposed of in this 
market at present as the implement factories have 
large stocks and say they do not intend to make any 
increase in their supply until spring; at the same time 
prices are being well maintained. Quarter sawn red 
oak is very searce in this market and the supply on 
hand is barely sufficient to fill the demand for interior 
finish, prices being well maintained. Plain sawn red 
oak is in fairly good supply, but demand is light. 
The completion of many buildings in which red oak 
is being used for interior finish has done much to 
sustain this market during the recent depression. 
The demand for white oak is fairly good and seems 
to be improving. Prices are better than they were a 
few weeks ago and although supplies in Chicago are 
not large it would seem that they are ample to fill all 


orders until the spring shipments from the south be 
gin. A few reconsigned cars have come into this 
market during the week and have been sold at very 
low prices. The better grades of white oak seem to 
be in stronger: condition than for several months and 
most of the lumber coming into this city, and which 
is offered at a reasonable price, is being sold readily. 
Quarter sawn white oak seems to be in light demand, 
although prices are being maintained. 

The birch trade in Chicago has improved consider 
ably during the last week and the furniture people 
are ordering freely. Price concessions are being made 
to a certain extent, but the manufacturers seem in 
clined to hold as closely to the list as possible. The 
only reason that birch prices have been cut to any 
extent at all in this city is on account of the un 
usual amount of lumber of all grades which has been 
shipped in here, and the general impression is that as 
soon as the surplus stock is disposed of bireh prices 
will go back to their normal condition. 

Rock elm prices are unchanged. Although the de 
mand is comparatively light the yards here seem to be 
ible to dispose of all the elm which they receive as 
soon as it comes in. It is expected that the imple 
ment factories will be in the market for large amounts 
of elm lumber early in the spring and therefore prices 
are being firmly held. 

Very little chestnue is coming into this market and 
it is being absorbed by the furniture factories as soon 
as it arrives. Prices are strong. 

The falling off in demand for maple flooring has 
had some effect on prices and although some con 
cession is being made the cutting from normal prices 
is not as great as was expected a month ago. The 
flooring factories are running from one-half to three 
quarters time and believe that they will have to run 
day and night in order to fill the demand in the 
spring. 

Basswood is in good supply in the market and 
prices ure not as strong as they Were a short time 
ago. 

The better grades of red gum are in strong demand 
by the furniture people and there is an increasing 
demand from the veneer manufacturers for red hard 
wood. The sash and door people are buying mor 
freely of red gum as a veneer or as trim for some of 
their cheaper products and are well satisfied with 
the results which they have obtained from the use of 
this wood, 


St. Louis, Mo. A decidedly healthy reaction was 
noted this week. Inquiries were more numerous and 
a good volume of buying was reported. Local dealers 
take this as an indication that the retailer has not 
decided to wait until after the first of the year to 
place his spring orders, Factory consumption also took 
on a spurt this week. Prices have not advanced, but 
it is believed here that thes will soon do so. 

~_— een 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand for hardwood limber 
very quiet and the @4narket, while improving some 
what, is recovering more slowly than was expected 
from the depression consequent upon the disturbed 
financial conditions. sSuyers are in the market fo 
limited quantities of lumber, but there is a’ cor 
tinuanee of inquiries which suggests the possibility 
of larger business soon, Trade looks for decided im 
provement after the first of the new vear, but it is 
doubted, with the approach of the holidays, if ther 
will be any decided change before that time. Produ 
tion is not being increased in the least. In faet it i 
rather the other way, reports being reeeived from 
number of seetions to the effect that there is further 
closing down of mills and curtailment of output. Ad 
vices regarding foreign trade are somewhat discou 
aging and Jumber interests dealing in the foreign 
market are not looking for much from that quarte: 
The price position of the market shows very littl 
change. Marked firmness characterizes ash in al 
grades and thicknesses, while there is a very stead 
tone to poplar because of the lightness of offering 
Cypress is dull and rather heavy and the same is tru 
of most grades of gum. Cottonwood shows a ve 
steady undertone, with the lower grades displaying mot 
strength than the higher. There is some demand f¢ 
white oak in plain and quarter sawn stock, but t! 
market for red oak is quiet, 


nee 


Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesale dealers here are uw 
expecting any trade to amount to anything at th 
time, and they are not disappointed. Both the reta 
yards and the factories are cleaning up in prepai 
tion for inventories, and it is a season of waitin 
General conditions are more healthy and a fair «: 
mand is expected early in the new year. Priees a) 
firmly maintained, owing to the searcity of northe: 
stocks and the curtailment of southern produetic 
and close observers believe that values will go ey 
higher by spring. 

OBB 

New York. Demand shows little improvement o% 
last week. There is a substantial increase in t! 
number of inquiries and the outlook for orders 
some better, at the same time every buyer is holdi 
off as long as possible. Ash is steady with offerin 
continuing unusually light. Oak, maple and chest 
hold their own very satisfactorily while birch is co! 
paratively easy. Manufacturing hardwood buy: 
show no inclination to order and there seems to be | 
question but that most of the largest business will | 
delayed until after the first of the new year. 

Buffalo, N. Y. It is as hard as ever to size up:ti 
hardwood trade, for while the yard dealer is getting 
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some good business at fair prices the sealper is cer- 
tain that there is no trade worth mentioning and that 
prices are mostly off. All that the two branches of 
the trade can agree on is that there will be a full re- 
covery as soon as business is on its feet again. The 
searcer hardwoods are holding their prices very well, 
elm, ash and basswood not being likely to decline as 
they will not be plenty again under any circumstances. 
LBA 

Boston, Mass. ‘The market is quiet. Prices are un 
settled. If a manufacturer has.a stock of lumber on 
hand and needs money he will offer it, in many cases, 
at liberal concessions from prices ruling two months 
or more ago. Where the manufacturers can afford to 
hold their lumber lower prices are not named. Several 
sales of lumber have been made at prices several dol- 
lars under the top asking prices of a few weeks ago. 
Plain oak is in large offering. For inch, ones and 
twos, $49 to $53 is asked. Quartered oak is offered at 
#79 to $83 for inch ones and twos. Ash is not in large 
demand. Reports of maple flooring selling at less 
than list prices are still heard, 

ee 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is as good as could well be 
expected under the circumstances, but Jumbermen 
are feeling their way and carefully studying the guide 
posts of business. Stocks have been allowed to run 
so low that hurry orders are being sent in. But the 
upproach of the holidays and the close of the year 
are not conducive to any important increase in the 
inquiry, For the next few weeks hardwood men will 
move with deliberation and efforts to turn up new 
business will be temporarily relaxed. Manufacturers 
say they are making no concessions in prices. They 
admit that the common grades are easy, but they as- 
sert that the better grades continue firm and that 
cuts would not be productive of a heavier demand. 
Dealers simply do not need the stocks and the spee 
ulative trade is held in abeyance until the situation 
shall have become clearer. Exporters are endeavoring 
to settle the freight rate and other questions before 
they will again manifest their normal energy. 

OPPO 

Pittsburg, Pa. A fair amount of low grade hard 

woods is being sold by Pittsburg trade. The demand 
is coming more from the coke regions and from coal 
shading is being done on attractive orders of any 
size. White oak is having w specially lively time be 
cause of its shortage and sufficient demand to take 
ip all that is offered. 
«Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is decidedly dull, 
seareely any business being transacted. Everything 
points to lower prices. Stocks are heavy and can not 
be carried much longer. There is no demand from 
furniture manufacturers, as every factory in this 
Vicinity is running on three-quarter time, with the 
minimum number of mechanics, 

Cleveland, Ohio. Little change is noticed in the 
veneral situation in the local hardwood market. Some 
dealers report an increase in the number of inquiries 
being received and improved conditions are looked for 
shortly. Oak and poplar are still holding up well, 
while some of the other lines are occasionally being 
shaded. 

OOS 

Columbus, Ohio. The market has been stronger, 
perhaps, than the other lines within the last week. 
Poplar has been the strongest with oak running a 
close second, Comparatively speaking the market in 
hardwoods has shown a less decline than other lines. 
With the coming of the new year better conditions 
are anticipated by local dealers. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The hemlock market in this city is very 
quiet at the present time. Although a number of coun 
try vards are sending in liberal orders for replenish 
ing their stock and many other yards are sending in 
orders for early spring delivery the market has not 
vet resumed its normal condition. Prices have im 
proved to a considerable extent since the retail yards 
throughout this section have begun buying, and it is 
very probable that by the beginning of January the 
demand will be sufficient to hold prices very close to 
list. Unexpected late building in Chicago has helped 
the market to some extent as it has created a de- 
mand for hemlock timbers which does not usually 
come at this season, and it is believed that other 
buildings which will be ereeted during the winter will 
require cnough lumber to keep the market aetive 
until the country demand improves. A number of 
yood sales of hemlock for stocking up country yards 
have been reported during the last few weeks and 
if this demand keeps up prices will probably }ecome 
normal within the next thirty days. 


Pe aes 


New York. Demand compares favorably with other 
construction lumber. Orders are only placed to apply 
on contracts under way and the demand is thus lim- 
ited to small lots. In some of the suburban sections 
considerable building is under way but as a rule the 
market is slow and not much improvement is expected 
until after inventories are completed. 


————eOOoO 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is some slacking off in the 
hemlock trade, though it is still the most active wood 
going here on account of the need of it in the small 


house building trade. No other wood seems to be 
taking its place but the consumer has taken the cue 
that all lumber must go lower and the trade has felt 
obliged to meet that demand more or less. The price 
cireylar has not been shifted from the Buffalo base 
of $19.50 which has been held so long, and may not be. 





Boston, Mass. Little new business is reported. 
astern hemlock boards are held at $20, but business 
is unheard of at this figure. Sales have been made at 
$19. Northern board is selling slowly and the call in 
this section for Pennsylvania No. 2 is not large. 

PAO 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is still quiet but there is 
no weakening of prices from those agreed on by the 
mining companies. Prices are about stationary, though 
trade. The curtailment of production during the holi- 
days will be somewhat heavy, practically all hemlock 
mills closing from December 20 until the new year. 
This is expected to make a difference when the busi- 
ness for the coming month is opened. 

eee 

Columbus, Ohio. Orders are limited and stocks are 
also small. Little improvement is anticipated in the 
market until the coming of spring. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Comparatively little cutting of prices on 
the better grades of poplar has been done in this 
market. The demand is light®as both the implement 
and the furniture factories are buying comparatively 
little material at the present time. The general im- 
pression among dealers in Chicago and those who 
visit this market is that the supply of poplar is scarce 
throughout this section and that an advance in prices 
must be looked for in the spring. Therefore the buy- 
ing is free at list prices and buyers are not asking 
for the concessions which lumbermen here are willing 
to give on some other lumber. 

nnn 

Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for lumber generally is 
just about on a par with the supply of poplar. As 
soon as the demand comes up a little there will be all 
of the former lack of this stock and prices will boom 
again. If the consumer wants much of it he will do 
well to lay in a stock now. There is a general notion 
that most lumber is to sell lower next year than it 
did this but that idea does not apply to poplar. 

Baltimore, Md. Demand has kept up remarkably 
well so far, and while a period of quiet is to be ex- 
pected the holiday season will likely be productive 
of as much business as can well be expected. A dis- 
tinetly better feeling prevails, predicated upon the 
improvement of the general situation, and the mills 
are prepared to satisfy such demands as are made. 
The number and size of orders have been consider- 
ably in excess of what had been looked for, and the 
range of prices was sufficiently high to encourage pro- 
duction. The natural diminution in the inquiry at 
this season, however, will prompt manufacturers to 
pursue a conservative course and the yardmen are 
also disposed to go slow until the retarding factors 
now operative shall have been removed. 


eee 


Columbus, Ohio. While poplar may be said to be 
the strongest feature of the market there is some 
weakening in the lower grades. Firsts and seconds 
are quoted at from $52 to $54 while the other grades 
are firm with the exception of No. 2 common which 
is off about #5. Small receipts and a continuing good 
demand are the features of the trade. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. Trade in western woods is practically at 
a standstill until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
renders a decision in the east bound freight rate mat- 
ter which is now under consideration by it. Inquiry 
among dealers in this city shows that they are un- 
willing to make notices until the freight matter is 
finally settled unless the purchaser is willing to allow 
sufficient margin to compensate the manufacturer in 
cost should the rate question be decided adversely to 
the lumber interests. A number of western mills are 
preparing to begin operations immediately if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decides the present 
case in their favor, and if it is decided adversely a 
large number of the mills will not attempt to resume 
for a year or more to come. Not only the manufac- 
turer but the railroad companies who need fir ma- 
terial are awaiting this decision with considerable 
interest and are holding off their purchases until 
something definite is heard from Washington. The 
ear building companies which have run fir lumber 
during the last few weeks are sending in inquiries to 
the representatives of the western mills and are en- 
deavoring to secure fir at the low prices which have 
prevailed for the last two months. 

The western manufacturers have, up to the pres- 
ent time, refused to make quotations to the railroad 
ear building companies until they get a decision from 
the Interstate Commeree Commission. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Business remains at a stand- 
still, with the rate controversy holding attention. The 
invasion of yellow pine into fir territory is a menacing 


‘a= HARDWOODS. 


“a, 


The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nanann RED AND 
oo WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 


Nashville, Tenti- 


In writing, mention this paper. 














W. J. CUDE, J. B. RANSOM, 
Pres't. Vice-Pres't. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 











NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 
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Factory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


We have it at 
“ec ° : . 
Satisfactory Prices’ 





Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES : 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
AND WAGON STOCK 

















Memphis, - 





Tenn. 
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CYPRESS 


; Southern Saw Mill Company, Ltd. 
Independent Operators. 


LOUISIANA RED 


VIRGIN GRADES, ROUGH AIR DRIED 


No special widths or planing mill stock picked out. 
1 1% 3 
Ready for 1 ist and 2nd, 50M 150M 30M 
; ee Select 100M 200M 5M 
Shipment Shop,” 300M 200M 12M 


Length 10 to 20 feet, first and second grade includes: TANK 
STOCK, 8inches and up, wide. Thick stock, averages 12 to 
14inches wide. Thinner Stock, good wide average. Large 
Stock, all thickness and grades, in common; also Lath and 
Shingles on hand. 


Southern Saw Mill Company, Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




























GARYVILLE 
BRED CYPRESS 


Garyville, Louisiana. 











Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 
oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 








Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 








FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 

















4 ™ 
.V. STI ii 
J. V. STIMSON, —— 


_HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


J. V. STIMSON & CO. 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


Kinds 
Hardwood 
Lumber. 











If you don’t know us you ought to. 











It’s your loss. 











factor, but is felt to be only temporary as a result 
of an emergency movement. The Dakotas have had 
an ideal fall and are in good shape for next spring. 
Some good early spring trade is looked for and most 
of the yards have had a fair demand during the fall, 
though not as heavy as last year. Mill agents and 


“wholesalers here are not trying to stimulate demands 


at this time but are taking things quietly. 

Portland, Ore. There is said to be a slight improve- 
ment in local demand at the lower prices quoted last 
week. This is the least suitable season of the year 
for building operations here because of the continuous 
rains, but the lower quotations and the plentiftil help 
has had a tendency to start quite a number of build- 


ings. Little business is anticipated from the orient 
just now owing to the financial conditions there. 


South America is looked upon as a fair market, but 
no new business was reported from there this week. 
Australia is getting a steamer load of mining timbers 
and Europe has bought several cargoes. Box factory 
products have been reduced about 10 percent to induce 
buying. Manufacturers say the lower prices will be 
in foree only a short while. Loggers are making no 
changes in prices that will benefit the lumber manu- 
facturers and they do not appear worried about the 
future because everything goes to show that there is 
no great surplus of logs on hand. 
—eeeee 

Tacoma, Wash. Local trade, always lightest at this 
season with the advent of wet weather, is less active 
than usual this month owing to other conditions. Mill- 
men are fiiding every indication of a lively local de- 
mand to come, however. Few eastern inquiries are 
coming in, the cargo business is dull, with nothing do- 
ing California way and little foreign demand. As a 
whole business is at a standstill. Cars are more plenti- 
ful than they have been for a long time. Cedar logs 
are firmer than fir but there is not a heavy demand 
for either. 


Seattle, Wash. There is practically no new lumber 
business being offered and no one appears to be look 
ing about to create a demand. Prices are still off. A 
few firms report offers at less than they are willing to 
accept business for and these are being turned down, 
The output of the rail mills is not more than 25 per- 
eent of normal. Cars are plentiful and shipments 
placed now ean be forwarded promptly. 


ees? 


Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers are taking such business 
as is offered, but are making no active campaign for 
trade. ‘They expect that, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be prompt in making a decision in 
the rate case now before that body, and want to know 
whether they will have to figure on the new rate or 
on the old basis of freight rates before taking on 
much business. The mills on the Pacifie coast are in 
the same position and the most of them are closed 
down. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The eastern dealer in Pacific 
lumber is not pleased with the run of that trade, for 
he finds all sorts of difficulties between him and a, 
ready supply of it. The railroads are not to be de 
pended on for any time in moving it so far and some 
of the mills are trying to control prices by shutdowns 
and advances when a price is established. The east 
will want this lumber liberally when trade is resumed 
and it ought to be made as easy as possible to get it. 


coast 





Inland Empire Woods. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The chief complaint from the con 
sumers of Idaho pine, which is about all of the Inland 
Empire woods handled here, is that the rail service 
is so very poor that they have to order far ahead to 
get the stock when they need it. As it is used in the 
door mills entirely and is not yarded it enjoys a 
steady and very good sale, at least in the city trade, as 
the door mills are active and must be right along 
some time yet. This pine, by underselling other door 
woods, goes. 








Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. A sudden and unexpected demand 
for lumber struck this town this week. ‘The shippers 
were deeply impressed with this reaction and believe 
that it is the beginning of better times. Inquiries 
and orders were in greater volume than they have 
been at any time since the depression set in. Although 
prices have not advanced the feeling is that there will 
be an early rise. 


Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine atmosphere is 
clearing to some extent. Prices are no longer de- 
clining and some prominent firms are not making as 
low quotations as they were a week or two ago. While 
the market shows no very perceptible improvement 
there is an undercurrent of feeling in lumber circles 
that firmer prices will prevail very soon. Within the 
last week considerable lumber has been bought by 
firms who think the market will react soon, and one 
line company here has just placed an order for 100 
ears. There is a heavier inquiry than at any time 
since the slump in prices began, and there are strong 
indications that the actual demand will show a no- 
ticeable improvement within the next two weeks. The 


eee 


fact that the output will be so materially reduced this 
month has given the mill men much encouragement, 
and reports from the mill country indicate a more 
independent feeling than was noted at the begin- 
ning of the month. 
° BAP 

New Orleans, La. Were it not for the instability of 
price quotations the situation, in spite of the present 
slackness, might be called favorable as compared with 
that existent some weeks ago. Inquiries are reported 
in a volume that indicates the desire of the trade to 
do business if the manufacturers will get their prod- 
uct om a stable price basis, and there can be little 
doubt that the demoralization of price is in large part 
responsible for the unwillingness of buyers to place 
sizable orders. Some yard stuff and dimension is 
moving to the interior though there has been no 
marked increase of activity since last report. Ex 
ports at the Gulf points are reported about as last 
week. In New Orleans the movement has shown a 
slight gain judging from clearance reports. The price 
of export stuff is only fair and hardly as strong as it 
might be wished. For inland shipments ear supply is 
ample. Not until after the first of the year can there 
be much hope of trade revival and manufacturers ex 
pect no improvement during the holiday season. 


_A 





New York. But little activity is observable in the 
southern pine trade. Buyers hope that prices will go 
even lower and prefer to take the chance of holding 
up all the business they can. Flooring is in good de 
mand, and several hardwood wholesalers stated this 
week that it was still impossible to get a good supply 
of the better grades of rough flooring. Timber or 
ders are searce and it is evident from the present de 
mand that it will be some time before any improve 
ment in this line is noted. The city of New York has 
held up large contracts requiring heavy timber and 
this line of work will be discontinued for 
months. There is still a lot of random buying to 
keep assortments in some kind of shape. 


some 
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Boston, Mass. Little interest is displayed in south 
ern pine this week. The call for mill timbers is not 
large. Yards in this vicinity have fair sized stocks. 
Mills in the south have orders but they are not large. 
There is no question but that many orders would be 
accepted at less than list prices. 
a quiet way only. 


Flooring moves in 


——eerw 

Baltimore, Md. Locally, inquiry is restricted to 
small proportions and the values rule relatively low. 
Many of the manufacturers have closed down their 
mills and others are running only part time. Pine 
men are moving along under low pressure, content to 
hold back until after the first of the year, the out 
look being in the main encouraging. The financial 
situation is comparatively casy now and firms are in 
a stronger position than they were one month ago. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Some fair sales in yellow pine have 
been made the last week with deliveries next month, 
The demand, however, is not important and the prices 
have remained weak. Stocks are said to be lower 
than for some time. Mills slowing down and many 
of them idle has prevented any aceumulations and 
this is buoying up prices better than was expected. 


—_—eoeeeOOoers 


Cleveland, Ohio. Much the same conditions which 
have previously been reported prevail here at this 
time. Dealers are generally hopipg that the curtail 


ment of production will soon show its influence and 
tend to stiffen prices, but at present liberal redue 
tions are being made in most lines and especially in 
the common grades. <A fair business is reported and 
considerable stock is being received. 


—_—eeoOonr 


Columbus, Ohio. The market has been extremely, 
dull. A falling off in demand has transpired and prices 
are weakening. While a curtailment of production on 
the part of the mills has been refleeted loeally it is 
too recent to be felt in an advance of prices, A 








number of cars in transit have been sold at low 
figures. a a 
e a 
North Carolina Pine. 
New York. Wholesalers have become used to 


slow trade and are not figuring on any improvemen 


until after the first of the new year. One larg: 
house reported taking considerably more busines 


this week than the previous week, but at best trad: 
is spotty and there is nothing to stimulate active di 
mand. Local stocks are large enough to handle th: 
demand for some time, and in view of this there i 
more or less reluetancy in placing out orders for stoc! 
except that which is needed immediately. 
i i i i dd 

Baltimore, Md. Heavy rains and snow have inte! 
fered with outside work, lessening the demand, whil 
work’ incidental to the close of the year has absorbe: 
attention at the expense of active solicitation for o1 
ders. Additional saw mills in the Norfolk ‘sectio! 
have closed or intend doing so within the next few 
days, and+ pronounced quiet is settling down ove! 
this division of the business. Under the cireum 
stances it is only natural that values should rule easy 
with no prospect of immediate rise in prices. Owing 
to the curtailment in production there are no furthe: 
accumulations in stocks. 
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Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Business is called quiet. Curtail- 
ment of cut is well maintained and prices are steady. 
Several manufacturers have sent their traveling sales- 
men back on the road with a view to getting in touch 
with the trade and sizing up the situation for the 
coming year. The filling of standing orders is con- 
tinued, few if any cancelations being reported. 
Stocks are showing slight if any accumulation and 
such items as thick tank are noticeably scarce. The 
absolute refusal of the eypress people to be stampeded 
or demoralized by the financial situation just passed 
is convincing evidence that the wood is staple, and 
buyers are encouraged to place their orders by the 
confidence that the prices will not be cut from under 
their feet later. Representative manufacturers say 
that the situation is well in hand and the resumption 
of trade will find stocks under rather than over nor 
mal, 
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Chicago. Krom reports received here the cypress 
manufacturing business in the south seems practically 
at a standstill. The smaller mills have cleaned up all 
their logs and have shut down until after the holidays 
and many of the larger mills are running only half 
time. From present indications the curtailment in 
price will be equal if not greater than that in south- 
ern pine, Almost all of the eypress mills have called 
in their traveling men and will not send them out 
again until after January 1. 

Old orders are keeping some of the mills busy and 
may keep them in operation through the holidays, 
although it is expected that at least 90 percent of 
the cypress mills will close down the week after 
January 1. Few orders for cypress are coming in 
to local representatives of cypress concerns and price 
concessions are not as great as they were a week ago. 
Tank stock is in fair demand and box factories are 
buying freely of the lower grades. 

PPO 

St. Louis, Mo. The cypress market has shown some 
improvement this week. More inquiries are reported 
and also a better sales movement. The retailer is more 
in evidence in both inquiries and orders than he has 
been before. The factory consumption is fair for this 
season of the year. 

PPP OOOO 

Kansas City, Mo. The interesting feature of the 
cypress business is that mill stocks at this time are by 
no means complete and with the mills practically all 
closed for December and probably longer, there are 
several items that are already searce. Stocks are 
growing lighter as the mills are shipping steadily on 
old orders, and it is the opinion of well posted cypress 
people here that dealers will be hampered in placing 
orders for mixed lots because of broken stoeks dur- 
ing the fore part of next year. Cypress interests are 
making little effort to foree the demand at this time, 
and before their customers are ready to buy, and 
prices are well maintained all along the line. An 
active eall for yard and factory stock is looked for 
directly after the first of the new year. 

New York. It is reported from the south that the 
curtailment is greater than ever and this is believed 
to be true here, because offerings have been light and 
comparatively few. The situation seems to be well in 
hand and there has been no tendency to foree stock 
on the reluctant market. Millwork manufacturers need 
very little and have no difficulty in promptly securing 
enough stock to carry them on present contracts, An 
improvement is looked for about the middle of Jan 
uary. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Holders of cypress steadily report 
that it is firm in price and that they are able to hold 
it till the demand for it returns. They do not deny 
that the slackness of yellow pine has hurt it badly, 
but they will not slaughter it for all that. This 
market has a moderate amount of it in stock and 
there is a fair demand for it considering the way 
all lumber is selling. As white pine is not off much 
in price there is no call to reduce the price of eypress. 
All of the higher grades move quite evenly. 

~~ 

Boston, Mass. Demand is not large. Where prices 
are made low sales are reported but few orders can 
be secured where full asking prices are demanded. 
Many of the mills are holding in a steady way and 
there is a curtailment of production. 
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Baltimore, Md. A gradual letdown in demand is re- 
ported and the trade is very quiet, which condition 
may be expected to continue until the diverting busi- 
ness incidental to the close of the year shall be dis- 
posed of. Inquiry from builders is smaller than it 
has been, while the requirements of farmers and other 
consumers also leave much to be desired. There is, 
however, being a certain steadiness in values and a 
disposition to entertain expectations of orders to come. 
The mills have been limiting their output and there 
is a general tendency to carry no large accumulations. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Western manufacturers are still sending 
shingles to this market, but are storing them at con- 
venient points within a few hundred miles of Chicago 
until there is an improvement in the market condi- 
tions here. 





Red cedar shingles are very weak at present and 
no improvement in price is looked for before spring. 
Large supplies can be brought into the city within a 
few days and no effort is being made to dispose of 
stocks until fair prices can be secured for them. 

Although white cedar shingles are in fair demand 
prices are not what they should be, and to dispose of 
stocks at the present time would mean to sell at a 
less price than that which could be obtained two 
months hence. 

Red cedars are still sold on a basis of $2.80 for 
clears f. o. b. the coast and $2.40 for *A*’s, 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is very little call from 
the yards for shingles of any kind, and the low lists 
that have been sent out in the last few days do not 
attract many buyers. The leading dealers are not 
paying any attention to the market or attempting to 
meet the quotations that are sent out, which run as 
low as $2.80 on stars and $3.30 on clears. Stocks at 
the terminals are not varying much, as about all 
shingles that come through are carried without re- 
loading to the connecting line and are consigned. 
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Tacoma, Wash. There is still nothing doing in red 
cedar shingles—no demand and no prices. The mills 
are practically all idle. The general opinion is that 
there will be a good spring trade, starting about Feb- 
ruary, but that the rest of the winter will see noth- 
ing moving. 

Seattle, Wash. Demand for shingles is increasing and 
stocks have fallen far below normal. During the week 
5,000,000 shingles were imported here to meet de- 
mands. Transits are improving. Some of the mills, 
however, are holding for better prices. The list is 
stronger, but even today it is to a large extent con- 
trolled by the need of funds by the manufacturer. A 
little business is being done through the San Pedro 
gateway. The general opinion is that prices will ad- 
vance from now on. 





Kansas City, Mo. Since the first of the month 
transit cars of red cedar shingles have been sacrificed 
at very low prices in order to save demurrage. The 
demand is and has been very light and dealers are 
not buying unless about out of stock. However, 
transits are being gradually worked off and it is esti- 
mated that there are not to exceed twenty-five or 
thirty cars en route via Billings. Shingles via the 
Transfer are being stored, and there have been no 
shingles to speak of shipped since November 1. Job- 
bers say that when the present supply of transits is 
exhausted red cedar shingles will be hard to find for 
prompt delivery, and they look for a strong upward 
tendency to prices after the first of the year when 
dealers begin to come into the market for their spring 
supply. Just now, however, there is nothing doing 
in the shingle line, and those who have cars on the 
road are sorry they have them. 

AAAs 

New Orleans, La. Demand for shingles is better if 
anything and prices remain fairly steady. Cypress 
lower grades are pretty well out of stock but the 
better grades are in salable supply at most of the 
mills handling them. Lath are in sufficient stock to 
meet all demands and can be shipped in mixed or 
straight cars as desired. No change of quotations is 
reported here. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is rather unsteady, 
dealers in Pacific coast sorts saying that at present 
they are firmer though it is not denied that the New 
Brunswick white cedars are coming in pretty low. It 
is said that the season for them is about over and this 
trade may be a sort of remnant closing out. They 
promise to be plentier next year than ever before. 
Some dealers are offering hemlocks at rather stiff 
prices for that wood as they can give quick delivery. 
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Boston, Mass. During the last few days inquiry 
for shingles has increased. This demand has been con- 
fined to second clears that for some time have moved 
very slowly. Buyers say they feel that prices of 
shingles will be high next spring and that consumers 
will therefore turn to lower grades. The best cedar 
extras are quoted at $4.10 to $4.25 and clears at $3.60 
to $3.75. Lath are not in active request. For 15% 
inch the ruling quotations are $3.75 to $3.85 and for 
1% ineh about $3.50. 
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Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles has been 
slightly stronger although the improvement has not 
been very marked. Few cars in transit have been 
bought recently and as a result prices are better. 
The demand is slack and not a great deal expected 
until spring. In lath the market is still weak with 
little demand. Prices are declining. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Practically no demand has developed for 
cooperage to the present time and prices remain about 
the same as they have been for several weeks. The 
following quotations can be given by the Chicago 
market, but it is very probable that on desirable 
orders concessions can be secured: Tierce hoops, $16 
to $17 a thousand; 6-hoop iron tierces, $1.50 to $1.55; 
8-hoop, $1.55 to $1.60; white oak pork barrels, $1.55 
to $1.60; staves, $40 to $43; pork barrel staves, $30 to 
$31; pork hoops, $9 to $10; hickory box stamps, $30 to 
$14; flour staves, $10 to $11 a thousand; for No. 1 





HARDWOODS. 


A Sample of Stock on our Yard at Abingdon, Va, 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 





Shipment. 


Whiting Mfg. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


sei FLOORING 


End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILLCO., GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 
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For Quick Shipment Piled at the Mill. 


lic. rate to Kansas City. 


5 Cars, 2x4—10 to 16’. 
5 Cars, 2x6—10 to 16’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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elm, $10 to $11; 30-inch elm, $10.25 to $11; basswood 
flour barrel heading, 10 to 101% cents a set; tierce head- 
ing, 2014-inch, 26 to 28 cents a set; pork heading, 20 
to 21 cents a set; gum syrup barrel staves, $28.50 a 
thousand; hickory flour hoops, $6 to $6.50 a thousand; 
coiled elm hoops, $9. 75 to $10.75 a thousand; beer 
barrel staves, $125 to $130 a thousand; full dress 
staves $5 more. 





Railroad Ties. 





Chicago. White oak ties are the only ones which 
are maintaining their position and other ties are sub- 
ject to considerable cut in prices. Railroad construe- 
tion seems practically at an end for the season and 
therefore the tie market is extremely dull. 

Gum ties are in considerable demand by the creo- 
soting plants, but have shown no improvement in price. 
From present prospects the output of ties both in 
northern and southern woods will be unusually large 
as many of the men who have been accustomed to 
cutting out logs are devoting their attention this win- 
ter to cutting ties. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the followifg rates: 


For one week, . . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, = - - 465 cents a lime. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 








Wanted: Employees 


WANTED—MANAGER 
"For large yellow pine plant, capacity forty millions. Must 
know yellow pine thoroughly. State age, experience and 
salary desired. 
ddress “NASSAU,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED,’ 
Practical all around band-saw hardwood mill foreman, 
also a sawyer and a setter and a filer. Capacity of mill, 
25,000 feet per day. 


Address “S. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—-MANAGER 
For commission business. Experienced man, who is thor 
oughly familiar with buying, selling and inspection of 
southern hardwoods. Young man preferred, who is willing 
to accept nominal salary on start, with percentage of 
profits. Chance to make good if you have the ability. 
State age, present employment and references. 
Address “C. BE. C.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—BAND SAWYER, 
Filer or logging superintendent to invest $5,000 and take 
working interest in band mill about to be erected in 
healthy location in Arkansas; 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 
feet hardwoods. 
Address “S. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
Employment columns will bring your want notice before the 
eyes of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

WANTED-MANAGER 
For a large band mill with band resaw in the hardwood 
district of the south. Must have man capable of running 
factory producing various small articles made from the 
lower grades of lumber. As this manager will have under 
his charge several hundred employees and about $500,000 
worth of property be must necessarily be a man of expe- 
rience and ability. 
Address “R. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RELIABLE LUMBER BUYER 
Must possess a practical knowledge of the business, and 
able to hustle and to produce results in the buying and 
shipping of yellow pine lumber for railroad companies, car 
companies, pole stock and factory trade. Good proposition 
to right party. 

Address “BR. $0,” 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








| Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED—-NICE TRACT TIMBER. 

I have a good stock farm with excellent buildings in 
eastern Michigan as part payment for a good tract timber. 
Give full particulars of what you have to offer. 

Address “S. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








TIMBER, IRON & COAL LANDS. 
Aaron Graham, of Christiansburg, Va., has some nice 
timber, iron and coal lands for sale, and he would like to 
correspond with some of the best brokers of the cities. 


FOR SALE 
An up-to-date, complete circular saw mill, capacity about 
25,000 feet daily, with edger, cutoff saws, dry kiln, shed, 
tramways; everything in first class condition. Mill has 
been put up less. than a year. Plenty of timber around the 
mill. Located in the midst of the pine belt of Louisiana. 
Five-cent rate to New Orleans. Apply 
P. O. BOX 986, New Orleans, La. 





WANTED 
Reliable lumber commission men to handle our pine and 
hardwood on strictly commission basis. 


DEEMER MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Miss. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED, 

First class band saw filer for yellow pine mill. Must be 
thoroughly experienced man, sober, reliable and well recom 
mended. Also lath man to take charge of lath mill on 
contract. BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY 

Nortield, Miss. 














WANTED-—A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook, in 
a book and read about him. $1.25. 
MAN, Publishers. 


“Forest Land.” Get 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 





WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 

Desire a yard located in a good live town in either 
Indiana or Illinois, for whole or half interest in which will 
trade all or part of $25,000 worth of stock in a first class 
yellow pine mili located in Mississippi. This property will 
bear the closest investigation. 

Address “S. L. E.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE 

Four 54-in. x 16-ft., two 66- Fe x 16-ft. boilers. Carry 
105 pounds steam. Will sell ch eap. 

NORTHERN FURNITURE CO., Sheboygan, Wis.” 


3,000,000 SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK AND 
1,000,000 hardwood timber, together with heavy portable 
mill, for sale cheap. . 

Address — 2 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small adver- 
tisement would bring you in touch with the sellers and 
save you considerable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—6 FT. BAND MILL, THREE BLOCK 
Carriage, feed, live rolls, filing machine, trimmer. Must be 
in good running order. J. H. LOUCKI, Falconer, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TREASURY STOCK. 
$5,000 to $25,000 in a new company which has 

84,000 acres of fine virgin shortleaf pine and oak timber 
mixed, which is very nice and near the market and all paid 
for. First class saw and planing mill. Now is the time to 
buy, as our stock is issued in shares of $100 each and is 
for sale at face value and should bring more. In connection 
with the above we now have about fifty houses up for our 
employees and all occupied. The managers of the company 
have made a success of the lumber business for some years 
past and are conservative men. ‘This is a fine opportunity 
for investment. For further particulars write 

BUNKER-CULLER LUMBER CO., Bunker, Mo. 


WANTED-SELLING AGENCY 
Of small southern lumber mills for Chicago and vicinity. 
Will make advances on bills of lading. First class references. 
Address “S. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-LOCOMOTIVE AND CARS. 

One 8-wheel freight locomotive, capable of hauling fifteen 
to twenty cars on a grade of 1 to 1% percent. Also thirty 
to fifty 60,000 capacity flat cars, either — or second 
hand. “We would want to lease or buy. Addre 

FORT SMITH LU MBER co., Abbott, Ark. 























| Wanted: fumber Salesmen 


WANTED-—SALESMEN 
To sell Upright red cedar shingles in Indiana, Illinois, Lowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, otal Missouri, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Addre 
CONSOLIDATE D L UMBER & SHINGLE CO., 
Bellingham, Wash. 











AN EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Who has a trade established in poplar in the state of Ohio. 
Good salary for the right man; firm just started into 
business. Address “S. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN-—$7.50 COMMISS'ON. 
To sell white cedar shingles, posts and lumber in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota. Address “S. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—INFOR MATION. 

Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.’”’ Send 
for circulars. , 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED-SALESMAN 
For Pittsburg territory, January 1, to sell white pine, yel- 
low pine and hardwoods. Must be experienced. Communi- 
eations held strictly confidential if requested. Applicants 
will please state age, habits, where last employed, salary 
expected and references. 
Address “R. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell anything that is 
salable. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. 
By advertising you would find an easy way to make a sale. 
A trial will convince you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 
Salesman to sell hemlock lumber and pine lath; $7.50 
per car commission. 
Address “M, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











Wanted: fumberSalesmen 


WANTED-—-SALESMEN. 











Wanted, by one of’ the largest lumber manufacturing con- 


cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
at” ee salary wanted and references. 
dress “T, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted- Employment | 


WANTED-—BY A LUMBERMAN 
Of thorough experience in the eastern, northern, southern 
and two years on the Pacific coast, a position as assistant 
manager, salesman, superintendent of manufacture and 
shipping, or purchasing agent on the Vacifie coast Refer 
—_ Al. Address 


VILL MACK, 314 Second Ave., West, Duluth, Minn. 
A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 


Desires a position in modern mill; have had 12 years’ 
experience and can come at once, 
Address 4," care 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Whose specialty is saw mill machinery and mill designing, 
with extensive traveling experience among hardwood and 
pine mills; age SO years; wants position with strong con 
cern as ra ingame over construction, upkeep, and repairs 
of mill plants; can furnish valuable assistance in buying 
machinery and supplies. 
Address ‘Ss. 7," care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN 





- WANTED. 

A young man with eight years’ experience in manufac 
turing and handling of lumber from stump to market would 
buy part fnterest of retail yard, saw and planing mill, or 
accept a good position, 

Address 7. ©. Se 


‘AN EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 


Wants to mane connection with a reliable wholesale tirm to 


Oak Grove, Va 


handle sh Virginian hardwoods 
Ad Ire BOX 225, Alderson, W. Va 
“ESTIMATOR OR MANAGER 
Wants position with sash, door and trim concern. Can 
estimate from lists or plans and list, detail and bill work 
to mill. Has general oflice and executive experience Man 
aged own business two years. Now running trim depart 


ment in large lumber company, New York City. 
Texas or the southwest. 
Address “S. 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


bs taal POSITION AS LUMBER SALESMAN. 
Twelve years’ experience Thoroughly familiar with pop 
Jar, cypress and all hardwoods Can furnish best of refer 
ence. Open for position January 1. 
Address PT Ta Bia 
$445 Euclid Ave., Winton VPiace, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BAND SAWYER WITH 5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Prefer 











Wants to make a change in first class mill Can come at 
once. Address “M. 30," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
WANTED—SITUATION. 


High class man in hardwood lumber; capable of handling 
sales or buying end; thoroughly posted in consuming and 
producing sections ;  y n for engagement January 

Address “S. 10," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
WANTED— —POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber bookkeeper and general office man A worker be 

cause I have to and also like it. 
Address “R. 1," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


Of fifteen years’ experience in office and on road desires posi 
Ss 








tion. Address “S. 28.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 
POSITION WANTED 

In a hardwood mill as foreman or superintendent All 

around man and am looking for permanent position 
Address S. 3," care AM bgt AN LUMBERMAN, 
PLANING MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 

Fifteen years in yellow pine mills Age 33, married and 
sober, Address ‘J. 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in 
dustries. Dont wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 





WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman of sash, door and interior finish factory. Over 
eighteen years’ experience in same. Al reference No 
objections | to the south. 

Addre “N. W. 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





HIGH CLASS BAND FILER 
Is now cpen for =. Can come at once. A No. 1 ret 
erence. Address “S. 23," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER oR 
Manager of small yard. Five years’ experience in retail 
lumber business. At present employed. Al references as 
to both character and ability. 

Address “S. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
References given. Can come at once. 
J. B. RICKER, 608 57th Ave. North, West Duluth, Minn. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION. 
Territory preferred, Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. Fifteen 
years’ experience in. ae hard and softwood. 
Address . 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH SASH & DOOR CO. 
By competent order and bill clerk. * Can ‘ship and estimate. 
Al reference. Location no object. 

Address “8. 14,” eare AME RICAN Lu MBE RMAN. 





THOROUGH OFFICE ‘MAN 
27 years old, wants position with southern yellow pine or 
cypress mill, or with a coast manufacturer. Wight years’ 
experience in lumber business. Al references. 
Address “S$. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 
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